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the meeting of the wheat 


Today the wheat harvest is in full swing. Tomorrow in 


one of our great mills the wheat from one field will meet 
up with wheat from other fields. 

This meeting of the wheat is part of the process we 
know as blending. It is the secret of the unvarying 
uniformity that is a characteristic of all International 
Milling flours—the uniformity which is so important 
to you in your own baking problems. 

Actually, with us, this blending process starts early 
in the growing season. While the wheat is still in the 
fields, our field men are sending in specimens for us 
to analyze in our Bakery Research Laboratories. From 
these reports we build up a careful record of the char- 
acteristics of all wheat from Texas to the Canadian 
border. And so, when the wheat is harvested and comes 


to market, we are fully informed about its quality and 
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characteristics. This enables our buyers to purchase 
not only the choicest wheat, but wheat with the exact 
qualities we require. 

Yes, it is these records, these laboratory analyses of 
each shipment of wheat, that make possible the correct 
blending to obtain flour of the high quality and stand- 
ards that we demand. That is why we are able to serve 
you with flour of unvarying uniformity—flour that you 
can rely on to meet your baking requirements day after 
day, month after month without calling for any adjust- 
ment in your schedule. 

This careful quality control, this emphasis on unvary- 
ing uniformity, which is part of the production of In- 
ternational “Bakery-Proved” flours, is important to 
you. It is aimed at bringing you a flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market. 
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WHEN FLOUR BUYING IS Wo Cambfe/ 


@ Outguessing the market is an exciting 
gamble for the baker who can afford to take 
chances with his flour supply. 

But the baker whose needs are covered 
with a contract for Commander-Larabee 
‘Bakers Flours’ is the baker whose mind is 


“worry-free” for the better management of 


his business. He knows that regular deliveries 


of the special ‘Bakers Flours’ of his choice 
will keep his production running trouble-free 
and uniform; that he will be better satisfied 
with baking results, month after month. He 


knows, by experience, that the great family 


of Commander-Larabee Mills supply him 
uniformly good baking flours milled from 
selected wheats and pre-tested to high 
standard specifications. He has learned that 
Commander and Larabee ‘Bakers Flours’ 
always give him that dependable quality of 
baked products on which he builds a repu- 
tation in his market. 

Let Commander-Larabee take the gamble out 
of your flour buying by supplying your needs 
for bakery proved flours that will best meet 
your production requirements. Talk it over 


with the Commander-Larabee representative. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 




















NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY Hl « 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS: BALTIMORE TOLEDO K ANS AS Ciiry TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE . 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 














NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 




















YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by : ‘ 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ; KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING | 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce . : New York Ci 
New: Yaek Webduas inaciense Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. ebony ty 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade Py eosy epg 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange of 

New York Rubber Exchange st i Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


the Milling Industry 
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tion— preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 


Phones: Local 4934 outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
L. D. 34 ... in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
L. D. 35 from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
-L.D. 29 country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
L. D. 3 official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 


SIMPSON -ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 





774 Quality 
Wheat! 


HE finest hard win- 
ter wheats of the na- 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 














H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 





AMERICAN MAID -FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
; Six States 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING C0. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











A ComPLete LINE oF QUALITY FLouRS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Dark Rye 
GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 


GOLDEN CREST 


w 


For better bread choose one of 
these three notable brands. You 
will find you can depend on them 
every time .. . because they are 
milled to perfection from wheats 
that have superior baking char- 
acteristics. _ 


Ww 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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Golden loaf; 


PENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
& AKSE ceryvy , MINNBSBSOTA 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











SALINA, KANSAS 









ope 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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PAPER MILL AND BAG FACTORY 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER co. WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST DERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE » PORTLAND 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 101 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. | 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ESTABLISHED 1868 swauaanen ‘an scale CHUBB & SON 














SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY ons of i Sunes ce nie ct 
A lso Choice Blue- Stem and Hard Abana; Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, We Montreal, Canada GE 
Spring Patents -—— 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 78 FOR UNIFORM FLOURS . 









The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 

















the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON of 2, 500, 000 Sasheln, together with more yo one =e ' 

It Ores Oregon—Dally Cepac' elevators and wareh in the icest milling wheat sections o 
OE ot Teel: See eee anavdabecnizes Nv oeeamgaiuar Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 4 

Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
CROWN TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 
BAKERS AIND EXPORT FLOURS 
WK fi i) Mills located at Tidewater and Country M 

604 LEWIS BUILDING a PORTLAND 4, OREGON IN 





PORTLAND, ORECON 





rernte SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. “3 
Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON DAV: 





Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


























CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’seorox oF Tun CER’ EO; MILLING oO 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS stew Yor: rena OeTTORS ESTERN JO. 
Giese nee g hicage a —— MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
Fong —— Kansas City § Minneapo Portland BLUESTEM~PATENT 
—- oa St. Louis Davenport Gen Francisco | FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
Winnipeg ’ c General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon © 











DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Gapeacity. 14,006 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS *- CRACKERS « CAKE 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













The confidence you feel in buying 
POLAR BEAR is based on many 
years of producing only top quality 
flour. This year, as always, you can 
be sure that POLAR BEAR will re- 
main in the very top bracket of flours 
that give full, sound resis value in 
every sack. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "*n'9.° 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















“Sasnak Flour” w"enae. 


For Discriminating W A N T A D S 


Eastern Buyers 
Exws Mriiove Co., Inman, Kan. THE soavawnersan MILLER 

















W. B. LATHROP, President 
BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 





















PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 


experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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N ATURE has again endowed America with one of the largest 
and finest of wheat crops, and movement of this new crop to 
market is growing each day. 


From the very first of each year’s harvest, Midland wheat buyers 
are on the job. Just a couple of weeks ago the first car of new crop 
hard winter wheat arrived in the Kansas City market from Texas 
and was purchased by the Midland Flour Milling Co. As cutting 
moves northward, we will be buying wheat as each new section 
comes to harvest. 


Flour milled from these éarly purchases is carefully analyzed in our 
modern central laboratories for baking qualities, strength and mix- 
ing tolerance. Thus in the first few months of the crop year, we 
obtain a comprehensive picture of new crop quality and know just 
where to select the wheats with superior baking properties. That 
wheat only is the kind that makes the famous TOWN CRIER quality. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


* 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 























To Keep 


TownCrier 














PAUL UHLMANN, 
’ Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 


R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 


JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 


R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice Presiden! 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice Presiden! 


J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Departmen! 
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BOXCAR RESERVES INADEQUATE 
TO HANDLE FARMER DELIVERIES 


Kansas Fields Pouring Forth a Tremendous Volume of 
High Quality Wheat—Harvest Peak Still to Come 
—Boxcar Goal 1,700 Daily 


HUTCHINSON, KAN.— With no 
more than the surface of a wonder 
wheat crop scratched, most Kansas 
elevators are full and all the cars 
stored in advance have been sent on 
their way. Farmers everywhere are 
resorting to ground storage as com- 
bines, when obtainable, pour forth 
a volume of wheat even greater than 
expected. 

The box car problem is certain to 
be acute this year and its effects are 
already being felt in southern Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. Santa Fe 
and Rock Island reserve supplies of 
grain cars have been exhausted by 
the movement so far. Missouri Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific still have a 
backlog on sidings in the Southwest, 
but the heavy harvesting has not yet 
reached their territories and these 
reserves will be depleted rapidly in 
the next fortnight. The same is true 
of the more northern Burlington. 





elevator, M. J. Ewy, manager, re- 
ported. 

Charles Colby and D. B. Frazee, 
two Hutchinson grain dealers, took a 
700-mile swing into southwestern and 
western Kansas and reported nothing 
but good looking, high yielding 
wheat. Never has the Southwest pre- 
sented a prettier picture, Mr. Colby 
said. In the worst sections of that 


Flood Effect Small 


Except for the shutting off the 
St. Louis gateway because of high 
water on July 1, the floods have not 
held up return movement of cars to 
the grain area, and it is expected that 
service will be open in all directions 
this week. 

A goal of 1,200 cars a day has been 
set for deliveries to grain-carrying 
western lines in the Southwest from 


east Hutchinson, Kansas, 


CLOSE TO ELEVATORS — Storage! 
Bob Frank begins harvesting a wheat field in the industrial district of 
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Elevators Bulging with New Wheat 





area, dubbed the “dust bowl” back 
in the ’30’s ripe wheat waved for 
miles in every direction. 


Quality Mostly Good 

Receipts at Hutchinson were 305 
cars for the preceding week and ap- 
proximately 10 times that figure last 
week just ended, with general com- 
bining not begun. Quality was great- 
ly improved with a majority plenty 
dry for storage, but showing lower 
protein than last year. Top protein 
for the week was 13% and little ran 
that high. 

Local cloud bursts and hail storms 
continue to plague many areas and 
delay harvesting. The western third 
of the state is bone dry, however, 
and only waiting on enough com- 
bines to pile millions of bushels of 
wheat on the ground. 





There’s plenty of it in sight as 


Hundreds of farmers in the Southwest would 
be pleased to be so near these large terminal elevators, owned by the 
Security Elevator Co. and the George E. Gano Grain Co. 





eastern carriers, with an additional 
500 cars from non-grain lines in this 
territory. The 1,700 daily total ap- 
parently can be kept up, but it is in- 
adequate. Efforts are being made to 
get the minimum goal raised on 
a deliveries, without success so 
ar. 
Senator Reed of Kansas last week 
announced the formation of an in- 
| formal committee of six Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska senators to 
try to maintain an adequate supply 
of boxcars for the grain harvest. The 


Cuban Flour Imports Dip in May 


HAVANA—Imports of United States flour into Cuba fell off during May, 
according to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician, here. 
130,112 200-Ib. sacks in May, compared with 152,262 in April. 
first five months of 1947 imports of United States: flour into Cuba amounted 
to 787,366 200-Ib. sacks, more than in the same period of 1946 but smaller 
than in either 1944 or 1945. Imports in April were smaller than during any 
other month this year, with the exception of March. Detailed figures on 
Cuban flour imports are shown in the accompanying table. : 


Imports totaled 
During the 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 























; : 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
in working with the ODT, ICC January ........... 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 
e car service division of the february .......... 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,403 
AAR. WRIORE es koncasskes 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 
, MER vac eoene cs 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 
Tt is generally recognized that it May ............... 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 
a cece oR ease em Sub-totals ..... 739,942 732,478 812,942 1,009,963 688,574 787,366 
e crop wi e inadequate June .............. 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 SERRE 2° Sees 
APE oer Ser ae 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 RS. 
ir supply of cars can be kept mae. sattigces2 a Sa a a 
ed eptember ...ssveee ® . . ’ S|) 
ing into the Southwest and with effi- October ........... 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 |S errr 
: iene eae Ba pas 116 98,370 109,028 1,757 SEM 55 ves bas 
cot io and quick pn nhc — a 144783 137,070 167,384 28,040 298,839 «..... 
ajor blockades may be avoided. 
BES sa Uelase Ks 1,485,951 1,627,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 ...... 
sl Many elevators already are blocked — 
many more will be. Some mills 
gocuther Kansas last week began - ee 
cking wheat from their country g | d B é R, | 
Bp tes nan ettore to avoid a Railroads etition ror Kate Increase 
jent ocked elevator. % 
ident The railroads of the country have and future increases in labor costs 
a Elevators Fill Rapidly notified the National Industrial Traf- are anticipated. 
- As an example of heavy harvest fic League that they will petition the The 699 carriers filing the petition 
movement, the Fowler (Kansas) Interstate Commerce Commission for expect that the increased rates will 
Equity Exchange elevator, capacity permission to increase eastern freight yield $1,091,000,000 a year in addi- 
men 263,000 bu., was one third full two rates 25% and western and southern tional revenues. The sum is needed 
days after the first combines went to rates 15%. The railroads indicate to offset added costs, the commission 
: Work. The second day brought a rec-_ that the increases they seek will cov- was told, and if expenses rise further, 
— — ord dumping of 90,000 bu. at the er only current operating expenses, another increase will be asked. 
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ICC Issues Plan To 
Speed Grain Car 
Loading Schedules 


WASHINGTON—In an effort to 
clarify the regulations concerning the 
delivery of boxcars to. blocked ele- 
vators, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, following a meeting of 
railway and shipping representatives 
in Chicago, issued service order No. 
244, setting forth the procedure to 
be followed. 


“The commission revised its order 
to make clear that the term “prompt 
loading” is intended to mean that a 
car placed for loading not later than 
12 noon must be loaded and billing 
instructions tendered on or before 10 
a.m. the following business day. Fail- 
ure to carry this out will cause the 
shipper or consignor to be charged 
for an additional day. 

A “blocked elevator” is to be 
termed an elevator containing grain 
to at least 90 per cent of its rated 
capacity, and carrier agents must be 
advised daily of the grain on hand 
that is available for rail shipment for 
the following day. 

The revision, effective July 7, held 
that in case one or more elevators 
are blocked, the available cars shall 
be distributed as follows: The first 
car to the first blocked elevator and 
during the time the elevator remains 
blocked, cars shall be distributed 
consecutively to blocked elevators in 
the order in which they became 
blocked until all elevators are re- 
lieved. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Gwinn Milling Co. 
Plant Damaged 
in July 4 Blaze 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Fire raged 
through the seven-story plant of the 
Gwinn Milling Co. here, July 4, caus- 
ing damage estimated at approxi- 
mately $600,000. 

Spreading rapidly, the flames swept 
through the milling department after 
getting a start in the pulverizer on 
the first floor. An adjoining ware- 
house also suffered heavy damage, 
but. 16 freight cars filled with grain 
were moved away from the flames 
in time to save them. 

The flour mill was completely de- 
stroyed and the elevator and feed 
mill were damaged but will be saved, 
the company announced. 

Only a shell remained of the burn- 
ing buildings, and these were torn 
down to prevent them from falling 
later. The spectacular blaze could be 
seen from all parts of Columbus and 
every fire company in the city was 
called out to fight the blaze. 

According to Clarence E. Gwinn, 
president of the firm, the plant will be 
able to receive grain from the coming 
harvest but _ reconstruction plans 
will be delayed until the situation has 
been more thoroughly gone over. It 
was the company’s second fire in less 
than two years, 
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Southwest Mills Set New Record 





PRELIMINARY REPORT SHOWS 
CREAT 1946-47 CROP MARGIN 


Unprecedented Demand for Flour Abroad Fills Occa- 


sional Domestic Gap to Keep Production at 
Capacity Throughout Year 


KANSAS CITY—Stimulated by an 
unprecedented demand for flour 
abroad, mills of the Southwest es- 
tablished new records in flour out- 
put by an overwhelming margin dur- 
ing the 1946-47 crop year, according 
to a preliminary report made by The 
Northwestern Miller this week. 

There was no time during the 
year when flour demand was poor, 
inquiry from foreign countries fill- 
ing the gap whenever domestic in- 
terest was low. Production during 
all the 52 weeks remained near 100% 
of capacity, and in 20 of the weeks 
actually exceeded rated capacity, a 
situation unique in southwestern 
milling history. In only three weeks 
during the year did operating rates 
dip below 90% of capacity and then 
only because of holidays. 

Representative mills in the South- 
west currently reporting their pro- 
duction to The Northwestern Miller, 
in the 12 months ended June 30 pro- 
duced 75,345,436 sacks of flour, an 
increase of 11,273,883 sacks over the 
former record of 64,071,553 estab- 
lished by these mills in the 1945-46 
season. The gain amounted to 17%. 

Plants in Kansas City accounted 
for 18,261,406 sacks of the total, as 
compared with 15,035,067 reported a 
year ago. This also greatly exceed- 
ed the former record for this mar- 
ket set last year. Operations in 
Kansas City averaged 96% of ca- 
pacity throughout the past year. 

Production in the Southwest aver- 
aged 97% of capacity, against 88% 
the year before. At the same time 
annual mill capacity in this area was 
increased from 72,806,400 to 77,522,- 
820 sacks. The figures include mills 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF 
OKLAHOMA LAW 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The date on 
which the recently passed Oklahoma 
enrichment bill becomes effective has 
not yet been officially determined, ac- 
cording to information received re- 
cently from the state capitol. The 
bill was passed by the Oklahoma 
House of Representatives Feb. 13 
and by the Senate March 13. It was 
signed into law by the governor 
March 22. The law provides that it 
becomes effective 120 days after its 
“passage,” it is reported. State of- 
ficials concerned were reported to 
have interpreted this clause in vary- 
ing ways and officials of the state’s 
health department are reported to 
have indicated that a decision from 
the attorney general would probably 
be needed before the effective date 
of the law is set officially. One hun- 
dred and twenty days after March 22, 
when the bill became law with the 
governor’s signature, is July 20, and 
this date has been most commonly 
accepted by industry observers as the 
probable effective date of the law. 





at Kansas City, Salina and Wichita, 
plus 55 representative interior mills. 

Production at Wichita jumped from 
the 1945-46 count of 4,805,556 sacks 
to 5,665,571. The crop year capa- 
city was 6,023,400, with mill output 
averaging 94% of capacity through- 
out the past year. 

Preliminary figures from Salina 
mills are the only ones in the South- 
west which do not indicate a record 
of some kind. However, the 1946- 
47 output of 4,250,010 sacks is an 
increase of almost 700,000 sacks over 
the 1945-46 figure. The percentage 





of output was 90% at this Kansas 
center. 

About 30% of output of mills in 
the southwestern area in the past 
year was sold in commercial chan- 
nels for export to foreign nations, 
and an additional 8% went to PMA 
which supplies relief flour for desti- 
tute and occupied countries. Both 
these figures are a little larger than 
in the previous year, and present 
plans of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the 1947-48 crop year, 
which is now starting, call for an 
even greater amount of export flour 
shipments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL PURCHASED 

CYNTHIANA; KY. — A flour mill 
bought by the Harrison county farm 
bureau will be operated by the Cyn- 
thiana branch of the Southern States 
Cooperatives, Inc., bureau directors 
announced recently. The mill was 
purchased from W. O. and W. B. 
Robinson, Lexington. 











Hearings on Co-op Taxation 
Postponed to November 


WASHINGTON—tThe House Ways 
and Means Committee has postponed 
until November hearings on Sec. 101 
of the Internal Revenue Code, orig- 
inally scheduled to begin July 21. 

The proposed revision of the tax 
bill involves the problem of bring- 
ing cooperatives under the coverage 
of federal income tax laws as far 
as patronage dividends are concerned. 

The committee will hear testimony 
from private trade and cooperative 
representatives at the November 
hearings, at which time it is gen- 
erally expected that Congress will 
meet again in a special session. No 
reason was given by the committee 
for its action, but it is believed that 
the short time available at this ses- 
sion was considered inadequate to 
hear the large number of industry 
witnesses who had asked to be heard. 

More than 150 private industry rep- 
resentatives have appealed for time 
to be heard, indicating a widespread 
interest in the problem on the part 
of private enterprise. The legal as- 
pects of the case also will be given 
time. 

Individual industry conflicts with 
the cooperatives will be pointed up 
by testimony from those which have 
been most vitally affected by coop- 
erative competition. Among them will 
be representatives of the grain and 
feed trade, dairy industry and farm 
machinery equipment. 


AFL Threat 


Threats by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that it may enter the 
cooperative marketing field to pro- 
tect its members from exorbitant 
food prices is seen by observers here 
as an invitation to the farm pro- 
ducers to merge their interests with 
those of labor. Coming prior to the 
opening of hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
problem of extending federal taxing 
powers. to cover cooperatives and 
other presently tax exempt institu- 
tions, this threat seems to pave the 
way for a union of these interests. 

However, another possibility cited 





is that the AFL may be making 
this gesture as an alternative to the 
restoration of price control over cost 
of living commodities. Considering 
the size of the investment that would 
be required to establish food mar- 
keting facilities to meet needs of 
AFL membership, it is possible that 
the AFL is conveying to business a 
proposal to halt price advances by a 
return to price control rather than 





Ross E. Anderson 


NEW APPOINTMENT — Ross E. 
Anderson, president of the Colonial 
Baking Co. in Little Rock, Ark., was 
recently elected vice president of 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc. Mr. Anderson has for the 
past 10 years operated the Colonial 
Baking Co. in Little Rock, a Camp- 
bell Taggart subsidiary. He will re- 
tain his stock holdings and an offi- 
cial connection in the Little Rock 
company. He will have full charge 
of operations and services to the vari- 
ous affiliated bakeries in the Camp- 
bell Taggart group. 


seit} 


permit a merger of interests of la- 
bor and the farmer. 


Committee Members 

The following congressmen are 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which will receive 
written statements in addition to 
oral testimony: Chairman, Harold 
Knutson of Minnesota; Republican 
members Daniel A. Reed, N. Y.; Roy 
O. Woodruff, Mich.; Thomas A, 
Jenkins, Ohio; Bertrand W. Gearhart, 
Calif.; Richard M. Simpson, Penn; 
Robert W. Kean, N. J.; Charles I 
Clifford, Mass.; Carl T. Curtis, Neb.; 
Noah M. Mason, Ill.; Thomas E. Mar. 
tin, Iowa; Robert A. Grant, Indiana; 
Hal Holmes, Wash.; Hubert S. Fllis, 
West Va., and John W. Byrnes, Wis- 
consin. 

Democratic members of the panel 
are: Robert L. Doughton, N. C.; Jere 
Cooper, Tenn.; John D. Dingell, 
Mich.; Milton H. West, Texas; Wil- 
bur D. Mills, Ark.; Noble J. Gregory, 
Ky.; A. Sidney Camp, Georgia; Wal- 
ter A. Lynch, N. Y.; Aime J. For- 
and, R. I., and Herman P. Eberharter, 


Penn. 
Regional Hearings 

In addition to the hearings to be 
held by the House Ways and Means 
Committee it is also learned that the 
House Small Business Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Walter C. 
Ploeser (R., Mo.) intends to hold 
regional hearings on the aspects of 
the competition between the co-ops 
and small enterprise. First of these 
hearings will be held in New Eng- 
land following the close of the con- 
gressional sessions. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


T. E. AUBREY NAMED HEAD 
OF KENTUCKY FEED GROUP 


LOUISVILLE—The Kentucky Feed 
Assn.’s meeting at the Kentucky Ho- 
tel here June 27 had 75 persons pres- 
ent. It was reported that member- 
ship has now increased to a total 
of 154 persons. 

W. J. Simpson of Owensboro, Ky. 
retiring president, called the meeting 
to order for elections. T. E. Aubrey, 
Louisville, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Simpson, and Joe Hay- 
don, Springfield, Ky., was elected vice 
president. 

Bruce Pondstone, University of 
Kentucky College of Agriculture, de- 
partments of feeds and _ fertilizers, 
and one of the chief speakers, spoke 
principally on registered feeds, sell- 
ing of feeds containing sound ingredi- 
ents, proper inspection of feeds, sclec- 
tion of those containing proper fats 
and proteins, and the handling of 
quality products, in order to build 
business on sound service and quality. 

W. E. Glennon, Chicago, secre‘ary 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., called on the assembled ‘eed 
dealers to give their customers a ‘rue 
picture of the grain markets, so that 
they may better understand the rea- 
sons for the market fluctuations. 

Sheridan C. Barnes, Elizabethtown, 
Ky., president of the Kentucky Ass0- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and ac- 
tive in various enterprises as chait- 
man of the Tax Equality Committee 
of Kentucky, told of efforts of tax 
reduction leaders, in the state and 
nationally, to secure relief from the 
cooperatives, which are growing rap 
idly and which are, he ‘said, taking 
business away from merchants. 
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MOISTURE AND WARMTH AID 


SPRING WHEAT DEVELOPMENT 


Prospects Held Much Better Than Month Ago—Many 
Fields Heading—Winter Wheat Harvest Moving 
Rapidly—Canadian Outlook Bright 


The July 1 crop report of H. J. 
Gramlich, general agricultural agent 
of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, says spring wheat prospects are 
much better than a month ago. About 
the right amount of moisture has 
been received in most important sec- 
tions to provide ideal development. 
The crop is in position to exceed 
previous estimates. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports that recent weather 
has been made to order for small 
grain and flaxseed in the Northwest 
and the effect is very apparent on 
these crops. Generally speaking the 
appearance-of the wheat crop is good 
to excellent. In South Dakota and 
southern Minnesota, many fields are 
heading and some of the earliest is 
heading in.all parts of North Dakota. 
Color is good and apparently the 
straw will be of good height. 

The winter wheat crop is made 
throughout the main belt and har- 
vesting is spreading northward 
throush Kansas at a rapid rate. De- 
tailed weekly reports from some of 
the state agricultural departments 
follow: 

Oklahoma Harvest Rapid 


Oklahoma—Harvesting of wheat 
made excellent progress during 
the latter part of the week, but rains 
and wet field conditions delayed har- 
vesting in some areas during the first 
part of the period. Harvesting is 
mostly completed in the southwestern 
portion of the state. Harvesting is 
about half completed in the west- 
central tier of counties, about 20 to 
50% completed in the northwestern 
counties and operations were under 
way in the panhandle. Harvesting 
was near the peak of operations dur- 
ing the latter part of the week. With 
soil moisture supplies in good condi- 
tion small grain stubbles are being 
prepared for fall seeding of small 
grains. 

The crop in the panhandle of Okla- 
homa is unusually heavy and is ex- 
pected to boost the state yield to 100 
million to 110 million bushels. Termi- 
nal and rail and truck facilities are 
not equal to the demand and grain 
continues to be piled on the ground. 

Nebraska — Damage to winter 
Wheat from the freeze, while serious 
to early varieties like Pawnee, is not 
as large as a number of earlier re- 
Ports have indicated. While definite 
information on the acreage of Paw- 
hee wheat is lacking, some estimates 
are as high as 20% Pawnee wheat, 
but the bulk of it is grown in south- 
eastern Nebraska where the damage 
is not so great. The Pawnee wheat 
acreage is smaller in southcentral 
Nebraska , where the damage was 
Severe to Pawnee wheat, a little in 
Southwestern Nebraska, and practi- 
cally none in the Panhandle. An un- 
Usual amount of damage to wheat 


crops from hail was noted. Wheat - 


been turning in southeastern 
Nebraska, and if dry, sunshiny weath- 
er continues, it will soon be ready for 
harvest. 


More Combines Needed 
Kansas—Harvest of wheat was in 
full swing in southern counties by 
the end of the week with grain ripen- 
ing rapidly in the central part of the 





state. Wheat harvested generally 
showed a heavy test weight, with the 
moisture content high and below av- 
erage protein content. Some binder 
harvest was started in a few north 
central counties. In southern Kan- 
sas elevators are filling rapidly, with 
storage space becoming critical in a 
few localities and necessitating some 
piling of wheat on the ground. With 
the wheat becoming ready for har- 
vest over an unusually wide area, the 
need for combines to handle the job 
is urgent. 

Montana—Most winter wheat is 
headed out and much spring wheat is 
in the joint stage. A large portion of 
the winter wheat in the important 
central and northcentral counties is 
heavily infested with weeds, partic- 
ularly wild mustard. Many winter 
wheat fields also contain a second or 
delayed growth resulting from the 
late May frost, which may create 
some harvesting difficulties. In south- 
central counties, winter wheat fields 
are quite clean and show promise of 
heavy yields. Prospects at the present 
time point to bumper crops of spring 
wheat and barley. 


Canadian Outlook Bright 


Warm weather last week proved 
particularly beneficial to Western 
Canada’s grain crops and the outlook 
continues particularly bright. Flood- 
ing occurred at several points in 
Manitoba as a result of torrential 
downpours of a week ago and to in- 


dividual farmers losses were severe. 
On the other hand, some sections of 
Northern Saskatchewan are still 
urgently in need of rain, and the 
crops are going back as a result of 
high temperatures. 

Taking Western Canada as a whole, 
however, the areas suffering from 
lack of rain and excessive moisture, 
are comparatively small. Wheat av- 
erages close to 12 in. in height, is 


well stooled and a large percentage 


is in shot-blade. Coarse grain crops 
are comparable with wheat, and the 
outlook continues bright. The Alberta 
moisture situation generally is fa- 
vorable. ; 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ZILIAK & SCHAFER MILL 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


HAUBSTADT, IND. — The three- 
story brick Ziliak & Schafer Milling 
Co., one of the oldest mills in south- 
western Indiana, was destroyed by 
fire July 2. The fire started on the 
top floor of the mill, according to 
Ray Ziliak, secretary-manager of the 
company. 

Five men were working in the mill at 
the time and they said they had to 
cover themselves and run from the 
building. The men said they did not 
notice anything wrong until nearly 
the entire top story exploded in 
flames. Cause of the fire has not 
been determined. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$50,000 FIRE DAMAGE 


MEDINA, OHIO — Hundreds of 
tons of grain were destroyed recently 
when fire swept a section of the mill 
and warehouse of the Medina Farm- 
ers Exchange Co., with loss estimat- 
ed at $50,000. Origin of the blaze 
was undetermined. Chief damage was 
caused by water, which soaked the 
stored grain. The company mills flour 
and stock feed for northern Ohio 
farmers. 














Navy Seeks Means of Ending Insect 
Damage to Flour in Pacific Areas 


WASHINGTON—One of the great- 
est difficulties encountered by the 
Navy in transporting and storing 
subsistence items in the Pacific 
Ocean areas has been insect infesta- 
tion of flour, the Millers National 
Federation points out in the July 1 is- 
sue of Milling Around in Washington. 

The long supply lines, high temper- 
atures and extended storage periods 
required in maintaining reserve 
stocks have resulted in fairly heavy 
losses due to infestation. With the 
pressure of war activity now re- 
moved, it is felt by the Navy it 
should solve this problem, MNF 
states. 

The problem is stated as follows: 
“To provide at reasonable cost flour 
and other grain products which are 
insect-free and otherwise in good 
condition under adverse handling 
and storage conditions, including 
high temperatures and high relative 
humidity.” 

The Navy Department has request- 
ed the milling industry, through the 
federation’s Washington office, to 
render assistance in solving the prob- 
lem. 


Use Paper Bags 


The Navy has decided on a policy 
of using five-ply multiwall paper 
bags, sewed and wax dipped at both 
ends, for export flour. However, use 
of this bag has not prevented wide- 
spread losses caused by insect life in 
the flour, MNF reports. 


In an attempt to meet this phase of 
the problem, the Navy has proposed 
for the industry’s consideration that 
the Navy specify that flour be free 
from all stages of insect life when 
it is packed. No attempt would be 
made to specify that the miller use 
any particular method, such as en- 
toleters or 10XX bolting cloth. 

With the assistance of Roy K. Dur- 
ham, director of the technical service 
department of the federation, who 
came to Washington to join the con- 
ference with the Navy Department, 
MNF representatives pointed out the 
difficulties confronting the industry 
in attempting to meet such a require- 
ment and the probable lack of suc- 
cess in meeting the problem in this 
way. 

Fumigation Discussed 

Various methods of fumigation 
were discussed, and out of the con- 
ference came the suggestion that 
these methods should be explored. 
Some experiments are being under- 
taken in Chicago, and Mr. Durham 
will cooperate with a view to deter- 
mining the practical effect and re- 
sults, MNF states. It appears to be 
the tentative conclusion at the mo- 
ment that fumigation offers the most 
practical and effective solution. 

While these studies are under way 
Mr. Durham will be in touch with 
millers who are regular suppliers of 
flour to the Navy, MNF adds. 


Galvin Predicts 
2,682 Million Corn, 
Wheat Guess Down 


CHICAGO—A tentative estimate of 
only 2,682 million bushels corn to be 
harvested in the U. S. this year is 
shown in the July report of C. M. 
Galvin local crop statistician, issued 
last week. This would be 606 million 
bushels below the record crop of 1946 
and the smallest outturn since 1941 


. although 74 million above the annual 


average of the 1935-44 decade. . 

Corn acreage for harvest was es- 
timated at 82,522,000, the smallest 
since 1894. It would compare with 
88,718,000 acres harvested in 1946 
and 91,698,000 the 10-year (1935-41) 
average. 

Condition of corn is noted 71% of 
normal, compared with 87% a year 
ago and 78% the 10-year June 1 av- 
erage. 

A moderately smaller winter wheat 


‘crop and less spring wheat than in- 


dicated by the government on June 
1 is forecast by Galvin with all wheat 
production of 1,380 million bushels 
against 1,156 million last year and 
890 million the 10-year average. Oats 
crop is estimated at 1,183 billion 
bushels, down 327 million from 1946 
but 21 million above average. 

Grain crop estimates of Mr. Galvin 
are here shown, with comparisons, 
in millions of bushels: 


--Galvin— ——Government— 
July 1 Junei1 Junel Final Aver. 
1947 1947 1947 1946 '36-45 


W. wheat ..1,071 1,066 1,093 874 654 
Sp. wheat.. 309 272 317 282 236 
All wheat ..1,380 1,337 1,400 1,156 890 
Oats  ..... 1,183 1,100 1,247 1,510 1,162 
Corn .. - 2,682 . 3,288 *2,608 


*1935-44 average. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED WAREHOUSE DAMAGED 


EAU CLAIRE — The Red Front 
Flour & Feed Co. warehouse, 415-19 
Railroad St., recently suffered minor 
damages from a fire which broke out 
in the basement of the building. The 
loss included several bags of flour, 
feed and other products stored in the 
basement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD REJECTS PROPOSED 
SOYBEAN DISCOUNT RATE 


CHICAGO—By a vote of 363 op- 
posed and 115 in favor, the proposal 
calling for the application of No. 3 
yellow soybeans on soybeans futures 
at a discount of 2¢ bu. under the con- 
tract price was defeated. 

The present rule calls for the ten- 
der of that grade of soybeans at a 
discount of 4¢ bu. Trading in soy- 
bean futures was resumed July 7 
on the Chicago Board of Trade after 
having been suspended since early in 
the war. 














WFO-141, Termination 


PART 1468—GRAIN 


Use of Grain by Distillers, Brewers and 
Mixed Feed Manufacturers 


War Food Order No. 141, as amended 
(11 F. R. 2217, 3997, 14065; 12 F. R. 1347), 
is hereby terminated. 

This order shall become effective at 
12:01 a.m., E.S.T., July 1, 1947. With re- 
spect to violations, rights accrued, liabilities 
incurred, or appeals taken, prior to said 
date, under War Food Order No. 141, as 
amended, all provisions of said order shall 
be deemed to remain in force for the 
purpose of sustaining any proper suit, ac- 
tion, or other proceedings, with respect to 
right, liability, or ap- 





any such violation, 
peal. 
(EB, O. 9280, Dec. §, 
29, 1945.) . 
Issued this 30th day of June, 1947. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


1942; E. O. 9577, June 
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Senate Votes Control Extension 





BILL TO KEEP EXPORT ALLOCATIONS 
ON GRAIN FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


—— 


Grain Trade Loses Fight in Senate to Return Control to Private 
Channels; Sen. Cooper Reveals Doubts Over 
Propriety of Action 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe struggle be- 
tween the private grain trade and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for control 
over grain exports to foreign claim- 
ants resulted in a Senate victory for 
the government agency although ad- 
missions by Sen. John S. Cooper 
(R., Ky.), sponsor of the legislation, 
revealed an uncertainty over the pro- 
priety of this action. 

The Senate adopted last week the 
Cooper proposal to extend the gov- 
ernment’s authority to control ex- 
port allocations on grains and import 
controls over fats, oils, rice and rice 
products until June 30, 1948, and at 
the same time incorporated in that 
measure an amendment offered by 
Sen. Clyde Reed (R., Kan.) extend- 
ing rail transportation controls under 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
until Jan. 31, 1948. 

The Senate also amended the 
Cooper proposal at the suggestion of 
Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R., Mass.) 
to free cordage from specific controls, 
but at the same time the government 
was given permission to allocate its 
stocks of baler and binder twine to 
farmers. 

The measure now goes to confer- 
ence between committees from both 
chambers to iron out discrepancies 
between the two measures. Senators 
appointed to represent that body are 
Alexander Wiley (R., Wis), Sen. 
Cooper, and Patrick A. McCarran 
(D., Nev.). 


Bill Follows Hearings 


The fight to get the government 
out of the grain business as far as 
foreign claimants are concerned 
arose over the consideration of the 
extension of export allocation and 
import controls of grain and grain 
products and certain other scarce 
commodities and products. Sen. Coop- 
er, who had been holding hearings 
in a sub-committee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, presented to 
the Senate S-1406 which he had 
written following the hearings. 

In his report to the upper cham- 
ber he advocated the extension until 
June 30, 1948, of government author- 
ity to allocate for export grains and 
grain products and other commodi- 
ties and the extension of import con- 
trols over fats, oils, rice and rice 
products. In offering this legislation, 
Sen. Cooper noted that his committee 
attempted to secure testimony from 
all interested parties but that “very 
few of them appeared and that not 
too great an interest was indicated 
by the trade and by the people whose 
commodities are sybject to control.” 


Amendment Offered 
During the Senate debate on the 
measure, Sen. Hugh Butler (R., Neb.) 
offered an amendment to the bill 
which would ban (CC from acting as 
the sole procuregnent facility for 
grains for foreign claimants. In ad- 





vocating this restoration of free en- 
terprise to private traders, Sen. But- 
ler showed that CCC has been add- 
ing a 2% mark-up on the price it 
pays private trade for grain and in 
so doing dilutes the purchasing power 
of foreign nations who require our 
cereal surpluses to feed their human 
and animal populations. 


Sen. Butler drew on the testimony 
of the government’s coordinator of 
transportation, Capt. Granville Con- 
way, who stated in sessions of the 
Cooper subcommittee that in his 
opinion the private trade should be 
permitted to handle the grain export 
business for foreign claimants. 

Sen. Butler also showed from the 
report accompanying the bill as pre- 
sented to the Senate that the spon- 
sor of the bill had in recommending 
the appointment of an administrator 
to coordinate the export and import 
control regulations ordered the ad- 
ministrator to set about immediately 
to study the problem of the restora- 
tion of the grain business to private 
enterprise. 


Opposition Develops 
Opposition to the Butler proposal 
broke out from Republican ranks 
from the grain producing state of 
North Dakota when Sen. Milton R. 
Young demurred, stating that to per- 
mit foreign nations to buy freely 


from private grain exporters would - 


dislocate grain markets and upset 
prices to the ultimate loss to the 
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farm producers. At hearings before 
the Cooper subcommittee, Willem C. 
Schilthuis, speaking for the North 
American Grain Exporters Assn., 
stated that the private trade could 
handle the export grain business to 
foreign claimants cheaper and more 
efficiently than CCC. Similar claims 
were made to members of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade. 


Sen. Young contended that the 
government acting through CCC 
could distribute the buying power of 
foreign claimants for grain over a 
longer period of time than would 
occur if foreign claimants were per- 
mitted to deal directly with export- 
ing interests. This potential piling up 
of buying power in a short period of 
time would push wheat prices up as 
much as 50¢ bu., and when those 
orders were completed and the mar- 
ket places were bare of buying pow- 
er, prices would drop back dis- 
astrously. 

“That is something the Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Kansas City and Chi- 
cago markets want,” Sen. Young as- 
serted. " 

Indexing his hostility to restoration 
of free enterprise in the grain ex- 
port business, Sen. Young also stated, 
“All of the grain-trade interests I 
have talked to are opposed to farm 
support prices.” 


Joins Opposition 

Sen. George Aiken (Rep., Vt.) also 
joined Sen. Young in opposing the 
Butler amendment, contending that 
in its capacity as the price supporting 
mechanism, CCC could take up other 
farm surplus commodities and dis- 
pose ‘of them in foreign markets. He 
cited its recent operations in the dry 
milk field as a comparable function 
and noted that the private dairy in- 
dustry offered no objection to CCC in 
that capacity. Sen. Aiken stated 
that he did not believe that the But- 
ler amendment should be adopted 
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—————————————— 
AGED BOX CARS UNFIT FOR 
FLOUR TRANSFER 

The following compilation of a sur. 
vey published in a bulletin of the 
Millers National Federation, showing 
the age of all box cars in operation, js 
significant: 
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This shows that more than two 
thirds of the box cars in existence are 
at least 16 years of age, and it prob- 
ably answers the questions why such 
a big proportion of box cars are in 
unfit condition for carrying flour. 
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“for the special benefit of the wheat 
dealers.” 

In support of his own bill and in 
opposition to the Butler amendment, 
Sen. Cooper stated that while he had 
sympathy with the motives of Sen. 
Butler in wishing to see a com- 
plete return to free enterprise as far 
as grain exports are concerned, he 
said he believed it would be unwise 
to do so at this time. 


-In his support of CCC as the wheat 
export monopolist, he cited the need 
of flexibility in the allocation mech- 
anism to which CCC could adjust it- 
self while private trade would be 
unable to move with such complete 
freedom. 


However, Sen. Cooper stated in re- 
questing the rejection of the Butler 
amendment that “we say in our re- 
port that control should be turned 
back at the earliest possible moment 
.. . but I think it would be danger- 
ous to tamper with the situation at 
this time.” 

The Butler proposal was rejected 
by the Senate. 


Thomas Proposal 
Among other amendments turned 
down in the upper chamber was that 





Corn Exports Slashed as 
Forces Prices to New Record High 


WASHINGTON — With domestic 
demand for corn driving prices 
steadily higher, the United States 
Department of Agriculture revealed 
this week that it had cancelled un- 
filled July-August allocations of corn 
to the extent of 168,500 long tons 
(6,700,000 bu.) and will replace them 
with 160,000 long tons (6,333,000 bu.) 
wheat, barley and grain sorghums. 

Only the grain sorghums will be 
procured through commercial facili- 
ties, which means, according to ob- 
servers, that the export business for 
the July-August period is virtually 
a Commodity Credit Corp. monopoly. 

That the USDA stood ready to 
substitute wheat for corn in the im- 
mediate period ahead had been pre- 
viously reported and the official an- 
nouncement confirmed these reports. 


Corn Prices at New High 


Strength in corn prices appears 
to reflect a very active demand for 
corn from processors who are not im- 
mediately concerned with the cash 
price of corn. Commodity Exchange 
Authority officials are showing con- 
cern about the run-up in prices of 
the nearby futures contract. That 


delivery struck an all-time record 
high of $2.17% at Chicago July 7. 
Later Geliveries also are strong, how- 
ever, indicating the mounting trade 
apprehension concerning the short 
new crop. ; 

The USDA said that the cancella- 
tions had been made to reserve a 
larger supply of the available stocks 
of corn for domestic use in view of 
the reduced prospects for the 1947 
corn crop and the relatively favor- 
able supply of wheat. None of the 
corn included in the latest cancella- 
tions had been procured by the re- 
spective claimants. 

Cancellations Total 213,500 Tons 

The cancellations announced this 
week raise the total of such mark- 
offs to 213,500 long tons (8,540,000 
bu.) since May 23. The cancellation 
of 45,000 long tons.corn and its re- 
placement mainly with flour had al- 
ready been announced. 

All wheat and barley included in 
the replacements announced this 
week will be supplied by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, The grain sorghums will be 
procured commercially. 

The quantity of corn remaining in 


Shortage 


the July-August allocations totals 
only 332,500 long tons (13,300,000 
bu.). A total of 509,500 long ‘ons 
(23,380,000 bu.) had been allocated 
for July-August shipment, of which 
8,500 long tons had been replaced 
by oats prior to this week’s carcel- 
lations. Of the remaining July-Au- 
gust corn allocations, it is estimated 
that all but about 45,000 long ‘ons 
already have been procured by claim- 
ants. 

The accompanying table shows the 
July-August corn cancellations and 
the amount of the replacements by 
countries and areas. 


JULY-AUGUST EXPORT 








CANCELLATIONS 
Cancel- 
Claimant lations Replacement 
corn 
pi ere rae 51,000 61,000 sorg ums 
France ........ 8,500 8,500 wheat 
French 

German zone. 8,500 8,500 wheat 
U.S. Pacific ... 25,500 25,5600 wheet 
U.S.-U.K. 

German zone. 24,000 24,000 barlcy 
Netherlands ... 8,500 8,600 wheat 
Greece ........- 8,500 8,500 wheat 
Austria ....... 8,500 8,500 whe: 
Wistewe ios 5. 17,000 8,500 wheat 
Portugal ...... 8,500 8,500 wheat 

Totals ,...++. 168,500 85,000 wheat 


61,000 sorghums 
24,000 barley 
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of Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) 
which would have denied the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the right to rule 
that flour and other exports could be 
allocated among licensee applicants 
on a basis of historical experience in 
any particular field. Sen. Thomas re- 
viewed recent court rulings which 
have knocked down rules of adminis- 
trative agencies of the government 
that had the effect of denying to 
newcomers in any particular field 
the right to engage freely in that 
endeavor, particularly such rulings 
which established historical patterns. 

The proposal to establish an ad- 
ministrator to coordinate export and 
import allocation operations, which 
was alleged to be the brain-child of 
Sen. Cooper, was killed by its own 
sponsor.» Sen. Cooper offered an 
amendment to his own bill which 
gives the. Secretary of Commerce 
complete responsibility over export 
and import allocation controls and 
requires him to report quarterly to 
the President concerning the opera- 
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tions under him and containing his 
recommendations for their continu- 
ance. : 

In the discussion of the proposal 
to extend the controls, Sen. Robert 
Taft (R., Ohio) objected to the ex- 
tension of import controls over fats 
and oils on the grounds that in deny- 
ing this country access to free for- 
eign supplies of fats and oils we were 
acting to reduce dollar credits of 
nations which were willing to sell 
supplies to us. Government officials 
have admitted privately the justice 
of this objection. Sen. Taft pointed 
out that lard prices had fallen sharp- 
ly as a result of controls, piling up 
supplies in this country. 

Sen. Cooper admitted that there 
was some merit to these contentions 
but replied that it was an adminis- 
trative problem and that he had been 
assured by Office of International 
Trade officials that they would relax 
export controls over fats and oils so 
that larger supplies of lard could be 
exported. 





Suggestion for Reinstatement 


of Food Controls Squelched 


By MILDRED HODGSON : 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The suggestion 
that government controls over food 
products might have to be reinstated 
has again been made before the Taft 
Joint Economic Committee, and 
again it has been just as thoroughly 
squelched by the Republican chair- 
man of the Senate-House group. 

Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, chief execu- 
tive officer of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, in 
discussing the current high prices of 
food items, told the committee that, 
“We have reached a stage where 
Congress may well give considera- 
tion to rationing of certain products, 
of which food should be the first 
considered.” 

A similar idea, specifically men- 
tioning meat products, has already 
been presented to the Congressional 
body now studying the U. S. eco- 
nomic situation by Ed O’Neil, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed Dr. Lyon’s statement, with 
Senators O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), 
Myers (D., Pa.) and Taft (R., Ohio) 
joining in, it was apparent that the 
Republican leadership would fight 
such a move to the last ditch unless 
it was proven to them conclusively 
that such action could not be avoid- 
ed. The Democratic members of the 


- committee-did not seem to be so firm- 


ly opposed to the idea of a return to 
rationing and price restrictions on 
food products. Senator Myers 
stressed several times that something 
had to be done about the current 
high cost of food items if the “well- 
known circle of wage increases-price 
boosts” was. to halt. 


~° Exports Criticized 


Dri“Lyon’s control suggestion and 
his Statement that the U. S. is ap- 
proa@hing an emergency, if not a 
wartime, economy arose .from his 
sharp criticism of exports and the 
part he alleged they are playing in 
the inflationary spiral. He termed ex- 
ports as “always undesirable” and 
added that they should be regarded 


‘as a payment for the things that this 


country--must purchase abroad. Dr. 


‘Lyon discounted the theory that has 





been advanced by many agriculture 
leaders and industry officials that the 
U. S. must expand its foreign trade 
if production is to be maintained at 
a high level during the postwar years. 

Exports have become a political 
tool, the Chicago official continued, 
and actually result in clothes, food, 
building materials and other prod- 
ucts being kept from the American 
market. Foreign loans really mean 
taxes for the American people, he 
said. Although he offered this sharp 
criticism of the export plan, Dr. 
Lyon hastened to add that he wasn’t 
opposed to the present program of 
U.S. exports to the needy nations of 
the world. 

John H. Williams, Harvard Uni- 
versity professor, told the committee 
that this country is likely to have 
more success in cutting off the tops 
and the bottoms of business fluctua- 
tions than in attempting to iron 
out the cycle altogether. Compensa- 
tory fiscal policy, including a cyclical- 
ly unbalanced budget (with surpluses 
in good times as well as deficits in 
bad), eyclical variations in both tax- 
ation and expenditures and cyclical 
debt management are necessary to 
do this, he contended. 

This witness also discussed price 


controls, stating that he believed a 
mistake was made in lifting the con- 
trols too soon. ; 

“A flexible price control, such as 
many favored in 1946} would have 
been better than the rigid system 
which the administration insisted 
upon, and much better than the vir- 
tually complete absence of control 
which in the past year has resulted 
in the greatest rise of prices in any 
comparable peacetime period,’ he 
said. 

On the exact opposite side of the 
fence from Dr. Lyon, Mr. Williams 
stated that the current large export 
trade is providing a powerful stimu- 
lus “which should go far to bridge 
any gap in total output and employ- 
ment until construction gets strongly 
under way.” 

Millard D. Brown, Philadelphia 
businessman, advised the group that 
in his opinion there would be a gen- 
eral decline in business activity this 
year and a rise in unemployment, 
due to a gradual slackening in de- 
mand and a shrinkage in export ship- 
ments. Mr. Brown stated that a half 
controlled economy could not exist, 
and criticized the fact that some 160 
agricultural products are “enjoying 
some manner of government price 
support or control.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINA WHEAT CROP 
6.8% BELOW YEAR AGO 


BUENOS AIRES — Based upon 
field yields and stocks reports, the 
final estimate of the 1946-47 Argen- 
tine wheat crop is placed at 5,615,000 
metric tons. This figure indicates a 
decrease of 6.8%, as compared with 
the second estimate, but is approxi- 
mately 40% larger than that of the 
previous crop year. 

Some concern is being manifested 
regarding seeding of the new wheat 
crop. Due to excessive rainfall during 
June, preparation of the soil has 
been delayed to the extent that ad- 
ditional seeding of winter wheat will 





. be later than normally practiced. In 


addition, there is considerable dis- 
content regarding the purchasing 
price fixed by the government. The 
combination of these two factors in- 
dicates that the planted acreage will 
be less than that of last year. 
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TELETYPE INSTALLED 
The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., has installed a teletype ma- 
chine. Its number is 38EX. 





PMA Crop Year Flour Buying 
Hits Total of 34,200,000 Sacks 


WASHINGTON—Figures released 
by the USDA this week reveal that 
its purchasing agency, the PMA, 
bought a total of 34,200,000 sacks 
flour during the crop year just end- 
ed, July, 1946-June, 1947. In the first 
three days of the 1947-48 crop year, 
the agency purchased 360,900 sacks, 
indicating that the heavy procure- 
ment program is to continue without 
a break into the new season. 

Buying by the PMA during the 
past week apparently was concen- 
trated on new crop wheat in the 
Southwest. The agency reported tak- 
ings between June 27 and July 4 of 
5,200,000 bu., made up of 5,150,000 
bu. through the Kansas City office 
and 50,000 bu. through the Portland, 


Ore., office. Flour purchases during 
the same period amounted to 556,300 
sacks. 

PMA’s flour buying prices for July 
shipment are $5.35 gulf and $5.55 
east coast for 72% extraction and 
$5.20 and $5.40, respectively, for 80% 
extraction. August shipments are dis- 
counted 10¢ sack. No September buy- 
ing price has been announced yet. 

The USDA purchase report shows 
that wheat purchases for the crop 
year ending June 30 amounted to 
194,861,030 bu., corn 75,702,046 bu., 
oats 8,019,500 bu., barley 21,801,884 
bu. and grain sorghums 2,373,000 bu. 
All of the purchases of grains and 
flour shown in the report were made 
to fill export allocations, the depart- 
ment explained. 


Further Seizure 
Power Asked Under 
Food, Drug Act 


WASHINGTON — Congressman 
William J. Miller (R., Conn.), who al- 
ready has introduced an amendment 
to the Pure Food and Drug Act at 
this session, has just presented an- 
other bill (H.R.-4071) which would 
allow the government to follow 
through to the ultimate consumer: in 
seizures of contaminated goods. 

The legislation would change Sub- 
section K of the act to read, “The 
alteration, mutilation, destruction, 
obliteration, or removal of the whole 
or any part of the labeling of, or the 
doing of any other act with respect 
to, a food, drug, device, or cosmetic, 
if such is done while such article is 
held for sale (whether or not the first 
sale) after shipment in interstate 
commerce and results in such article 
being adulterated or misbranded.” 

The new phrase, ‘Whether or not 
the first sale’ would give the gov- 
ernment, for example, the power to 
go beyond wholesalers’ warehouses 
where a first sale has occurred to 
effect seizure. The other two amend- 
ments (H.R.-3147 and 3128) would 
give the federal authorities the pow- 
er to seize contaminated goods while 
being held for first sale after ship- 
ment in interstate commerce. The 
latest Miller measure would, there- 
fore, follow through on the govern- 
ment’s attempt to complete the sei- 
zure cycle from the time the goods 
enters interstate commerce until it 
reaches the ultimate consumer. 


Seizure Limited 


Under present court decisions, 
notably the Phelps-Dodge and Sulli- 
van cases, contaminated goods canh- 
not be seized after they have come 
to rest in interstate commerce. Al- 
though there seems to be consider- 
able doubt as to the constitution- 
ality of all of the amendments of- 
fered, many witnesses have testified 
at congressional hearings that. they 
are needed. The subcommittee of :the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee’ has recommended that the 
first two amendments be reported to 
the floor for vote, but no action has 
been taken by the full committee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC COMPETES WITH MILLS 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
principal competitor in the Pacific 
Northwest white wheat market con- 
tinues to be the Commodity Credit 
Corp., aceording to the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. The agency’s pur- 
chases the past week were small, the 
company says, and so far’ on the 
crop have approximated 1,300,000 
bu. 

The CCC price has been raised con- 
sistently and now stands at .$2.09 
track Portland for Aug. 15 delivery 
and $2.07 for delivery. by Aug. 31, 
an advance of 2¢. above previous 





bids. 
- Growers continued reluctant to 
sell, the Preston-Shaffer company 


says, influenced by. the fact. that 
track wheat for immediate delivery 
is selling in a range from $2.25 to 
$2.30 bu., basis Portland. A few 
cars of the earliest new wheat have 
been traded in, closely approximating 
these old crop” values, the company 
says, 
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MORE FLOUR BUYERS SHOWING 


INTEREST; PRICES HOLD FIRM 


Depleted Reserves Force Many Consumers in for Replace- 
ments—Others Still Hoping for Price Weakness 
With Wheat Harvest Rush 


Exceedingly low reserve stocks in 
the hands of many flour buyers are 
forcing increasing numbers of them 
into the market for replacement sup- 
plies. This business resulted in 
stepped-up sales by mills last week, 
but the total volume remained far be- 
low that considered customary at this 
season of the year. Attitude of buy- 
ers toward prices is undergoing a 
change. Quite a number are evident- 
ly abandoning their conservative pol- 
icy in view of the strong performance 
of wheat prices in the face of mount- 
ing new crop movement. Others cling 
to their opinions that a break in 
wheat is inevitable when the Kansas 
harvest rush swamps the market 
with wheat. Flour prices the past 
week show 20@40¢ sack increase in 
springs, with winters 10¢ lower to 
10¢ higher. 


EXPORT FLOUR 
TRADE LIGHT 


Export trade in flour was rather 
light the past week. France bought 
32,000 sacks of 80% extraction flour 
for its colonies at $5.25, New York. 
New York sources reported sales to 
the Netherlands of about 100,000 
sacks of soft wheat flour in osna- 
burgs at $5.30, basis eastern sea- 
board, for the East Indies against 
June and July quotas, and India was 
in for a quantity of 80% extraction 
against August allocations. Sales of 
12,000 long tons (wheat equivalent) 
of semolina to Italy for July gulf 
shipment were rumored. 


SOUTHWESTERN DOMESTIC 
DEMAND IMPROVES 


Although the average domestic 
buyer still is waiting for the expected 
heavy Kansas crop movement to low- 
er wheat values, considerable im- 
provement has occurred in domestic 
flour demand in the Southwest. A few 
bakers have bought for 120-day needs, 
but they are a decided minority, most 
bookings being for 30 to 60 days. 
Most larger bakers are taking only 
enough to carry along for a weék or 
two. Stocks everywhere are low and 
millers expect that there will be a 
heavy volume of buying when wheat 
market developments indicate future 
price action. Movement of family 
flour is fairly active. Private export 
trade is dull, only a few lots being 
sold in the past week to France and 
India for eastern seaboard loading. 
Latin American sales are scattered 
and light. PMA buying provides the 
largest outlet, but the agency reduced 
its price levels 10¢ sack despite the 
unchanged CCC wheat price level. 
Southwestern clears were off 50@60¢ 
sack, with outlets materially reduced. 
Sales by southwestern mills the past 
week averaged 109% of capacity as 
compared with 83% the previous 
week and 63% a year ago. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
REMAINS STRONG 


Bookings by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged around 72% of capacity last 
week as compared with 69% a week 
earlier and 75% a year ago. Domes- 
tic buyers still are awaiting a hoped- 
for break in prices but with cash 
spring wheat prices strengthened by 


the decreasing old crop supplies, mills 
have been forced to raise flour prices 
instead of reducing them. Some mills 
reported slightly improved sales dur- 
ing the week but most of them re- 
port business quiet. Mills are 
swamped with directions and are fall- 
ing behind on shipments even though 
Sunday running is rather general. 
Norway remains in the market for 
some of its unfilled August alloca- 
tion and Portugal and Poland still 
are buying. Some spring wheat mills 
are holding up shipments to Brazil 
until long outstanding drafts are paid. 


PRICE FIRMNESS HAS 
VARIED EFFECT 


Buffalo mills report some improve- 
ment in flour buying but it is mostly 
in the form of small-sized orders 
rather than in any concentrated 
booking. Heavier buying is expect- 
ed before long, due to light stocks. 
Firmer prices in the metropolitan 
New York market nipped a buying 
flurry in the bud and pushed sales 
back to only limited replacement 
needs. Much of the resale flour in 
that area has been cleaned up par- 
ticularly soft winters, and eastern 
types now are entirely on a new crop 
basis. Many smaller bakers plan 
summer closing periods and a lighter 
demand for baked goods is expected 
to accompany the hot weather. Flour 
inventories, therefore, are being kept 
low. 

Boston buyers came in for increas- 
ing amounts of flour, with more and 
more of them abandoning their con- 
servative policy. An early expansion 
of demand from smaller bakers is ex- 
pected by one large mill representa: 
tive, based upon increasing inquiries 
and larger actual sales. Dullness re- 
turned to the Philadelphia market as 
buyers pulled away from the price 
advance. Spring types led in the 
advance. Mill representatives still 
believe that a flurry of buying must 
come soon if virtually depleted con- 
sumer reserves are to be replenished. 
Some fill-in orders are apparent from 


time to time, but carlot bookings are 


a rarity. Some fill-in orders in the | 


Pittsburgh area are noted right 
along and predictions are heard that 
the next few weeks will witness a de- 
cided expansion in bakery buying. 
The strike of truckers is causing 
some delivery delays. 


JOBBERS SHOW LESS 
INTEREST 


Chicago trade was quiet prior to 
the Fourth of July holidays with on- 
ly scattered sales of one and two cars 
being reported. Occasional larger 
bookings were evident but most of 
the trade was still indifferent. Cleve- 
land jobbers showed less interest in 
flour at the price advance, although 
the discount of Kansas flour under 
springs induced some business. Bak- 
ery products business continues below 
recent peaks and the vacation period 
is a further slowing influence. St. 
Louis mills report buyers holding 
back for possible lower prices during 
the harvest rush. Inquiries are nu- 
merous but bookings are few. 


SOUTHERN BUYING 
REMAINS LIGHT 
Reports from Atlanta state that 


southeastern flour buying still is lim- 
ited: to near-by needs only with all 


segments of the trade waiting for e 


heavier new crop movement. Some 
mill salesmen believe that the next 
two months will be a competitive af- 
fair for orders, with mills bidding 
for business at low prices. Already 
some price cuts of as much as 40¢ 
sack under general quotations have 
been reported. Vacation periods are 
closing a number of jobber and bak- 
ery establishments. Blenders are op- 
erating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
New Orleans buyers continue their 
conservative policy and are limiting 
contracts to moderate-sized lots of 
new crop hard wheat flour in the 
Southwest. The recent price advance 
slowed even this type of business. 


PACIFIC MILLS QUOTE 
NEW CROP FLOUR 


Some Pacific Northwest mills is- 
sued new crop soft wheat flour prices 
the past week at about 15¢ below old 
crop values but other mills still are 
waiting for a while before quoting. 
Buyers still are holding off on de- 
ferred purchases. Government book- 
ings were light the past week and 
some mills will not grind to capacity 

(Continued on page 35) 





Buyers, Sellers Differ in Ideas 
of Granulars Values; Trade Slow 


The bulk of the business on the 
books of the durum mills is overdue 
and carrying charges are accruing, 
but shipping directions have picked 
up the last week or two. There is 
some inquiry, but buyers’ ideas as to 
values are too far out of line. 

With the new crop close at hand, 
macaroni manufacturers expect lower 
prices. Millers, however, are not so 
sure that lower levels will prevail, es- 
pecially if the government starts 
buying heavily for export. It is, re- 
ported that Italy wants 300,000 sacks 
of semolina and that France will need 
considerable also. Some of this buy- 
ing was said to have started this 
week. Should such export business 
materialize, it could create a tight 
supply situation and enhance raw 
material prices. 

Meantime, milling demand for cash 
durum is still indifferent, and offer- 


ings are at a discount under the fu- 
ture. Granulars are held at $5.45@ 
5.50 cwt., bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 5, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better. .$2.36% @2.38% 
Amber Durum or better... 2.36% @2.38% 


1 
9 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.35% @2.37% 
1 Durum or better ......... 2.30% @2.32% 
2 Durum or better ......... 2.30% @2.32% 
3 Durum or better ......... 2.28% @2.31% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based. on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
June 29-July 5 ....... *83,854 35 
Previous week ....... 142,701 59 
June 15-21, 1947 ...... 155,465 64 
BOOP MOU eat howe ees 86,523 41 
Crop year 
production 
SR Ase Oe 2OOT on a a ek Ged 83,854 
July i-July 6, 1946 ..-.....0..... 86,523 


*Preliminary. +10 mills. 
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MILLFEED PRICES DIP 
SHARPLY; DEMAND OFF 


—<>— 
Good Pastures, Less Favorable Feed- 
ing Ratios Seen as Weakening 
Factors 


A sharp drop in wheat millfeed 
prices and a substantial advance in 
oilseed meals featured the feed mar- 
ket during the past week or 10 days. 
Good pasturage and less favorable 
feeding ratios as a result:of high feed 
costs were weakéning factors in mill- 
feeds. Feed manufacturers became 
less active buyers, particularly of 
bran, as demand for commercial 
formula feeds slackened. A steady in- 
quiry for the rapidly diminishing sup- 
plies of oilseed meals strengthened 
the market. for these high protein 
feeds. Corn feeds held firm despite 
some decline in cash corn prices. 
Distillers and brewers dried grains 
declined slightly, while tankage and 
meat scraps advanced. Alfalfa meal 
remained weak, although production 
was still restricted by floods and wet 
fields. The Production and Marketing 
Administration index of feedstuff 
prices declined 2.8 points to 254. The 
feed grain index was down about 13 
points but was still relatively high 
at 288.8. 


Millfeed Prices Drop 


Prices of millfeeds dropped sharply 
at all producing and distributing 
market centers, influenced by con- 
tinued large output and a materially 
reduced demand from feeders and 
feed manufacturers whose wants h:d 
been largely filled from June ship- 
ments. Bran prices averaged about 
$6 ton lower for the country as a 
whole. Middlings and shorts averaged 
$4 lower, which widened the spread 
between bran and middlings to about 
$15 ton at the principal milling cen- 
ters. : 

At Minneapolis bran was indepen- 
dently weak, with demand from for- 
mula feed manufacturers and dairy- 
men at seasonal low since lush pas- 
turage furnished considerable feed. 
Influnced by continued high corn 
prices, middlings and the heavy 
feeds, though declining some, showed 
relative steadiness and widened fur- 
ther their premiums over bran. Fcr- 
mula feed manufacturers were report- 
ed as supplying part of their middling 
requirements by grinding down tne 
lower priced bran. This practice also 
caused a somewhat broader demai:d 
for flour middlings and red dog for 
blending purposes. The most urgent 
selling pressure on wheat feeds care 
from southwestern milling centers 
since spring wheat mills offered fe:d 
tonnage rather sparingly. Because 
of the disparity presently existing 
between prices of winter wheat and 
spring wheat flour, spring wheat flo ir 
mills did comparatively little busi- 
ness and therefore were not pressing 
feed offerings. 


At Kansas City prices of wheat 
millfeeds dropped $7@8 ton under 
the recent high levels. Seasonal 
slow demand for commercial fees 
was reflected in slow to moderate i:- 
quiry from féed manufacturers. 
Meanwhile flour production continued 
at a high rate as mills began oper:- 
tions on new crop wheat, and fed 
output constantly pressed for sa'e. 
At Chicago-the demand for millfee:s 
lessened materially, and prices de- 
clined sharply. Mills completed their 
June contracts and had some surplus 
feeds available for early July delivery. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Strong. Despite 


New Crop Pressure 


Long Pull Outlook Strengthened by Potential Foreign Demand 
and Feed Need for Wheat to Supplement Short Corn 


Wheat prices are displaying an 
outstanding performance of strength 
in face of the beginning of a tre- 
mendous and record-breaking new 
crop movement from Kansas, which 
bids fair to bog down the transporta- 
tion facilities and to strain all mar- 
keting facilities to the utmost. As 
compared with a week ago, Chicago 
July wheat is 1%¢ bu. higher and 
Kansas City July is only 1¢ lower. At 
Minneapolis, where the July delivery 
is an old crop month, the week 
brought a rise of 15%4¢. bu., which 
widened the spread between that 
market and Kansas City to nearly 
55¢ bu. Strength in the spring wheat 
market is due to the limited supplies 
of old crop spring wheat for deliv- 
ery on the July contract. 


Long Pull Bullish 


Factors behind the extraordinary 
strength of wheat prices during the 
harvest rush are the long-pull in- 
fluences of an unending foreign de- 
mand for American food and the 
wet-weather mishap to the U. S. corn 
crop. With the feed grain crop seri- 
ously reduced, more dependence will 
be placed on. wheat for feeding. Ag- 
ricultural officials estimate the use 
of the bread grain for livestock feed- 
ing in the new crop year as high as 
300 million bushels. The foreign de- 
mand is expected to take as much 
as 500 million, which, with domestic 
food uses of about 600 million, would 
account for practically every bushel 
of the tremendous crop now being 
harvested or in sight for 1947-48. 


Millers Need Wheat 


Thus, while the heavy harvest 
movement is throwing a severe mer- 
chandising load on the market for 
the time being, producers and other 
holders of wheat see a potential out- 
let for all they can originate and they 
are slow to make price concessions. 
Farmers have behind them the gov- 
ernment’s loan program for the new 
year which is 44¢ bu. higher than a 
year ago. It figures $2.03 bu. basis 
Kansas City and $2.08 Chicago. Of 
course wheat must be in proper stor- 
age to enable farmers to get such 
loans. Millers are entering the new 
crop year with exhausted reserves of 
old crop grain and those with elevat- 
or facilities are expected to accumu- 
late as much new grain as they can 
even though new crop flour demand 
from domestic buyers still has not 
reached anything like full stride. 

The CCC continues to buy new 
grain and has taken about 30 million 
in the Southwest so far. The agency 
now is buying wheat for shipment to 
Chicago, there to be loaded on lake 
boats for eastern seaboard ports to 
ease the load on gulf ports. During 
the week, additional export alloca- 
tions of about 4 million bushels were 
announced by the USDA. 

As of July 7, wheat futures at 
leading markets closed as follows: 
Chicago— July $2.20%, September 
$2.18, December $2.17%, May 
$2.16%; Minneapolis — July $2.64, 
September $2.20, December $2.13%; 
Kansas City—July $2.085, Septem- 
May $2.09%, May 
$2.08%. 


K. C. Premiums Easier 


_The fourth of July marked the be- 
ginning of 1,000-car receipts at Kan- 


sas City and for the first time in the 
new crop year a larger number of 
offerings caused premiums to decline, 
the most noticeable declines came 
when protein percentages in the July 
7 receipts improved and premiums 
for stronger varieties tumbled 5 to 
6¢. Up to that date higher protein 
offerings were scarce and mills were 
active bidders, but by the first of 
this week premiums for 12.50% pro- 
tein, for example, had dropped from 
20¢ over the July future to 13¢ over. 
No. 1 dark hard 12.50% protein 
wheat prices declined during the 
same period from $2.30 to $2.23. 

Receipts on July 5 were 1,543 cars 
and on July 7, 1,897 cars, the figures 
previous to the holiday ranging from 
221 to 573 cars. Sales averaged 
about 110 cars a day. The CCC 
bought 1,080,000 bu. July 3 and 2,- 
033,000 bu. July 4-5 to boost accumu- 
lative wheat purchases since the be- 
ginning of the current program to 
34,150,000 bu. The agency’s price re- 
mained unchanged at $2.25, Gulf, in 
store, for tender of warehouse re- 
ceipts by July 31, August delivery 
$2.24, September $2.23, and $2.09 in 
store Kansas City for July. It is pay- 
ing $2.10%, Kansas City, for loaded 
cars for first half of July. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 5, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.11 @2.43% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.10 @2.42% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.09 @2.41% 
No. 4 Dar kand Hard....... 2.08 @2.40% 
eS ae eer ee 2.13 @2.33% 
Ss OR ME be ch0 0 d66d-00 6b 08 2.12 @2.32% 
FE. DB POS wvnghecsrsietpets 2.11 @2.31% 
eS CAP emer 2.10 @2.30% 


Cash Springs Strong 

Cash spring wheat prices regis- 
tered gains of 5@6¢ bu. during the 
week, with a strong demand from 
mills for the moderate offerings. De- 
spite the exceptional strength of the 
Minneapolis July future, mills find 
themselves in the position of having 
to pay the strong cash prices to ob- 
tain wheat for grinding. Some new 
crop winter wheat has moved into 
the Northwest at the exceptional 
price spread, but that grain is not as 
high protein as the old crop spring 
wheat and the latter is being used 
to hold up the protein strength of 
milling mixtures. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 5: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib......... $2.80% @2.87% 
Br RP OREM foes vives cries 2.79% @2.86% 
So BS Sescey see 2.79% @2.86% 
Bo 2 Serre ee 2.77% @2.85% 
SRP: OO Bs nk sis wc gs onestec 2.75% @2.85 
oe) ie | er rreren ware we 2.75% @2.84 


Protein premiums: 13% 2¢, 14% 3¢, 15% 
5¢, 16% 9¢. 

Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard wheat selling at 
$2.24@2.25, delivered Texas common 
points, with 12.50% protein bringing 
1¢ premium and 13% protein 3¢ pre- 
mium. These prices were being paid 
by Texas buyers, but northern buyers 
were backing off and indicating that 
prices elsewhere figure lower. 


New Pacific Wheat In 


Harvesting is under way in the 
Pacific Northwest and the first car of 
wheat was received at Portland June 
30. It tested No. 1 dark hard winter, 
10.50% protein, and came from cen- 
tral. Oregon. Other scattered cars 
were received during the week, but 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
June 29- June 30- 
July 5, Previous July 6, July 1-7, July 2-8, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
Ce” A ee ere ere ee *692,409 $85,131 302,531 713,589 466,117 
5h bias > opie vimnis os areye 1,453,755 1,488,167 1,204,738 1,186,045 . 1,047,097 
ER fs nro Sahar eS ceed Wie a aS a 556,771 579,114 451,683 463,408 369,066 
Central and Southeast ........ *411,461 411,645 222,617 482,236 407,613 
North Pacific Coast ........... *269,781 394,703 271,291 354,213 321,399 
a Se reer ers eer 3,384,177 3,758,760 2,452,760 3,199,491 2,611,192 
Percentage of total U.S. output 65 65 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
wm———Percentage of capacity operated——_, o—— July 1 to———_~ 
June 29- June 30- 
July 5, Previous July 6, July 1-7, July 2-8, July 5, July 6, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 68 86 36 76 47 553,927 302,531 
Southwest ...... 95 97 83 85 75 1,163,004 1,204,738 
Buffalo ......... 93 96 75 77 62 445,417 451,683 
Central and 8. BE. 52 52 30 61 51 329,169 222,617 
No. Pacific Coast 75 109 76 86 78 215,825 271,291 
Me 79 87 59 79 63 2,707,342 2,452,760 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output __ tivity Weekl Flour Pet 
June 29-July 5.. 944,280 905,093 96 camneniy queue “tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 896,570 95 June 29-July 5.. 646,200 *426,457 66 
Year ago ....... 894,660 759,656 85 Previous week .. 646,200 539,851 84 
Two years ago.. 814,380 769,759 95 TORE OBO .cccess 667,800 192,378 29 
Five-year average .........ecceess 82 Two years ago.. 667,800 422,119 63 
a ‘ Five-year Average .....ccccsceceee 50 
TOR-FORT WVGTEMS: 66 6 secececseeieis 75 Ten-year average ............0.... 46 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
June 29-July 5.. 372,720 347,503 93 Minnecane’ 
z eapolis 
Sac d  aaee dees ee ee eet. ee 70 
aa asic Maha sea . ada Previous week .. 378,360 345,280 91 
Two years ago .. 352,800 254,515 7D.” POMP OBO | 65 caves 360,360 97,428 30 
Five-year average .........seeeees 78 Two years ago.. 321,360 291,470 91 
TOM FORE  RVOTOBS 6. 6.6:6o cscs cscs 75 } At sro rey eye ee 56 
ON-YOar AVETAGS .....cccccccsceee 61 
Wichita * . 
June 29-July 5.. 118,800 115,320 98 PAOIFIO COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 116,713 98 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Year ago ......: 112,800 91,074 81 Seattle and T; District 
Two years ago.. 111,132 102,028 92 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Five-year average .............26.- 81 capacity output _ tivity 
Ten-year average ...........ceee0. 72 June 29-July 5.. 223,320  %153,459 69 
Previous week .. 223,320 *242,141 108 
Salina ZOGP GEO so. 5es. 225,720 166,228 74 
June 29-July’ 5.. 100,200 85,839 .. See. See sere 4 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,000 95 Pewee geaeeanee | Ne reheh sp sest 
SOREL 6 Ge aa 84,600 70,383 83 a ge re errr ee 64 
Two years ago .. 80,556 59,743 74 Preliminary. 
aan Petey Csdbe Ses w HSS oP oa Portland District 
F ace Har g IS tETe EAA: June 29-July 5.. 134,200  *116,322 87 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week .. 134,200 152,562 114 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, joy ASO -.-.--: Ts200 306,063 Z 
Kentucky, North Carolina, ‘Tennessee, Vir- Snepreky Pe ; . . 17 
sinia, Georgia we rena poe ceqonll Ten-year AVerTage .........cccseees 70 
eekly our Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity “Pretiminary. 
June 29-July 5.. 791,766 *411,461 52 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 791,766 411,645 52 June 29-July 5.. 601,200 556,711 93 
wee ND: caes eed 735,606 222,517 30 
Previous week .. 601,200 579,114 96 
Two years ago.. 795,240 485,236 61 Year ago 601.200 451.683 15 
Five-year Average .......csewcseee Ss: {ih ae eee 4 . 
Ten-year average 54 Two years ago .. 600,600 463,408 77 
y PP REAP ee ben's iy Five-year average ..........e2ee0% 74 
DOOOP BVM iis oe ceca eee 71 


*Preliminary. 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minrfeapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 

millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 
-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


June 29-July 5. 29,439 29,439 13,233 
Previous week.. 30,135 16,595 
Two weeks ago 31,435 18,904 
RO ot ee 18,673 18,673 4,689 
BOG iocivanicw sis 24,017 24,017 14,450 
BOGE. 0's 66:05 vce 21,204 21,204 9,439 
BOGS, os vkinciveict’ 21,280 21,280 10,031 
Five-yr. average 22,923 22,923 10,368 


13,233 10,064 10,064 52,736 52,736 
10,352 57,082 
12,369 62,708 ~ 
4,689 7,001 7,001 30,363 30,363 
14,450 9,384 9,384 47,851 47,851 
9,439 7,474 7,474 38,117 38,117 
10,031 8,395 8,395 39,706 39,706 
10,368 8,464 8,465 41,755 41,755 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





no volume has yet been reached. 
Weather has been cool, retarding ma- 
turity of the crop. Consequently, 
cash wheat prices have been holding 
firm. The CCC took wheat for first 
half August at $2.09 bu., 2¢ higher 
than the previous week. Harvesting 
operations are not yet under way 


in the large producing areas. Feed 
manufacturers are still the most ac- 
tive seekers of wheat, due to high 
priced corn. They want spot wheat 
and are willing to pay the price to 
get it. Mills have not yet entered the 
market on any scale, waiting for 
prices to settle to a new crop basis. 
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Progress Seen in Move to Halt 
Packing of Flour in Used Bags 


Indications that the move toward 
requiring that flour be packed in new 
containers is making rapid progress 
were seen this week after the As- 
sociation of Food and Drug Officials 
of the United States went on record 
at its recent meeting strongly in 
favor of the program. 

The Millers National Federation, in 
its: July 3 issue of the Hook-Up, 
states that the issuance of addition- 
al state orders to prohibit the pack- 
ing of flour in used containers is 
almost certain to follow the adop- 
tion of the resolution by the state 
and other regulatory officials. 


Resolution Quoted 


The resolution follows: 

“Whereas, it is recognized that the 
use of used cloth bags for the pack- 
ing, shipping and storing of flour 
and other cereal products is responsi- 
ble for a major part of the adultera- 
tion of these products with filth of 
various types, including that of ro- 
dent and insect origin, therefore 

“Be it resolved, that the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of 
the United States, in regular con- 
ference at Carlsbad, N. M., June 
20, 1947, recognizes the necessity of 
regulatory measures to require the 
packing of flour and other cereal 
products in new containers or used 
cloth bags which have been prop- 
erly laundered through the use of 
water, soap or other suitable clean- 
ing agents to remove such filth or 
contamination and recommends the 
adoption and enforcement in all 
states of such regulatory measures.” 

Further commenting on the Carls- 
bad action, MNF points out that 
“state and federal food and drug 
officials are insisting upon action, 
quite a number of millers are now 
following the policy of packing all 
flour in new containers and their 
ranks are growing, and more and 
more bakers are turning to the plan 
of using new containers.” 

A recent development in this di- 
rection was the issuance in Minne- 
sota of a ban against using unlaun- 
dered secondhand textile bags for 
packing flour for shipment to destina- 
tions outside of the state. 

The notice was issued July 1 by 
Henry J. Hoffman, chief chemist, 
Minnesota State ,Department of 
Agriculture, dairy and food, and will 
go into effect Aug. 1. 

Previously the Minnesota order, 
which went into effect April 15, 1947, 
was construed to apply only to the 
packing of used bags for shipment 
to Minnesota points, whether packed 
in Minnesota mills or in those lo- 
cated elsewhere. 

The state of Oklahoma has lim- 
ited the packing of flour for use 
in that state since 1939 to new con- 
tainers. The Minnesota order dif- 
fers only in that re-used containers 
are permitted if laundered. 

A similar regulation is in effect 
in Georgia, prohibiting the use of 
textile bags for packing flour except 
those that have been laundered. 

A survey this week by The North- 
western Miller summarizes the sta- 
tus of flour packing regulations in 
several states as follows: 

Washington— The state contem- 
plates issuing an order similar to 
that issued by Minnesota, effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, prohibiting the use 
of unlaundered used textile bags for 
packing flour. The order, however, 


will not be issued until a hearing 
has been held some time in Septem- 
ber so that members of the indus- 
try may voice any objections to such 
an order. 

North Carolina — State officials 
concur in the Minnesota action on 
used bags and favor prohibition 
against re-use except when properly 
laundered. However, it was stated 
that “the machinery of promulgating 
regulations takes time.” Any foods 
in unsanitary or unclean containers 
are considered actionable under the 
North Carolina laws. 

Montana — The State Board of 
Health may adopt a laundering reg- 
ulation in October of this year. If 
adopted, it will be effective Jan. 1, 
1948, 

Pennsylvania—There is no definite 
ruling on used sacks, but the general 
food law would require all sacks to 
meet sanitation requirements. 

Colorado—No action has been tak- 
en regarding used flour sacks, but 
an investigation is being made and 
some regulation is considered prob- 
able. 

Wisconsin—As flour milling is a 
relatively small industry in Wiscon- 
sin, state officials point out, no ac- 
tion concerning laundering of flour 
bags is under consideration at pres- 
ent. 

New Mexico—No immediate action 
is planned by the State Board of 
Health. 

‘Florida—As yet no consideration 
has been given to the resolution 
passed by the food and drug of- 
ficials at Carlsbad. 

Idaho—No action is contemplated 
by the Idaho Department of Public 
Health at this time. 

Michigan—No action contemplated 
at present. 

New Hampshire—No action 
planned at present. 

Connecticut—Statutes do not pro- 
hibit the use of unlaundered bags. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE AT CARGILL PLANTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The feed mill, 
two elevators and a seed plant of 
Cargill, Inc., at Minneapolis were 
closed by a strike on July 7. The 
AFL Grain Processors Union, Local 
19152, are demanding an across-the- 
board wage increase of 30¢ an hour. 








A company offer of 11%4¢ was re- 
jected. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK BAKERY STRIKE 
AVERTED WITH AGREEMENT 


NEW YORK—A threatened bakery 
strike that would have deprived the 
New York metropolitan area of most 
of its bread and cake was averted 
July 7 when seven large bakeries 
reached a wage agreement with Local 
50, Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers, AFL. 

The dispute involved 3,200 produc- 
tion employees of the Ward Baking 
Co., Drake Bakery, Inc., General 
Baking Co., Continental Baking Co., 
Purity Baking Corp., S. B. Thomas, 
Ine., and Gottfried Baking Co. The 
settlement granted a wage increase 
of 121%4¢ hour and other advantages 
reported to be equal to an additional 
2%¢. 

Herman Cooper, counsel for the 
local and the teamsters’ union whose 
members deliver baked goods, stated 
that the agreement was conditional 
upon satisfactory settlement with the 
teamsters, but Jacob R. Mandelbaum, 
of the U. S. Conciliation Service, de- 
clared he had no knowledge of such 
a provision. 

The strike of four AFL unions 
against the Hanscom Baking Corp., 
which started June 13, continues. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$1.55 BU. WHEAT CEILING 
SET BY CANADIAN BOARD 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board June 30, 
1947, issued order No. 747—Canada 
Eastern Winter Wheat—which reads 
as follows: 

1. This order comes into force on 
July 1, 1947, and replaces board order 
No. 423 of July 24, 1944, which is 
hereby revoked. 

2. For the purposes of this order 
“dealer’’ means a person who buys 
Canada Eastern winter wheat from a 
primary producer thereof and who 
sells the wheat without manufactur- 
ing it. 

3. (1) The maximum price at 
which a dealer may sell any Canada 
eastern winter wheat shall be the 
total of the following: (a) his laid- 
down cost of the wheat; and (b) a 
spread or margin not exceeding 3¢ 
bu.; provided, however, that such 
total shall not exceed $1.55 bu., basis 
f.o.b. Montreal. : 

(2) If sales of Canada eastern win- 














Export Flour Trade Quiet; Few 


Lots to France, India, Holland 


Private export flour trade at pres- 
ent is rather quiet, with mills run- 
ning into some difficulties in the way 
of counterbids from foreigners when 
offers are made. It is surmised by 
some export millers that the foreign 
purchasing agents are basing their 
price ideas on the buying levels of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. That agency is pinch- 
ing pennies on its purchases, it is 
pointed out, and with the foreign- 
ers trying to dicker for even less, the 
business is not profitable. 

France bought 32,000 sacks of 80% 
extraction flour for the French col- 
onies last week at $5.25, New York. 
Sales to the Netherlands East In- 
dies and to India were reported early 
in the week. Approximately 100,000 
sacks: of soft wheat flour at $5.30, 
New York, in osnaburgs, was taken 


by the Netherlands against June and 
July allocations and India’s purchases 
were of 80% extraction against its 
24,000-ton allocation for August. 

Finland and Norway still have 
their August allocations to fill and 
nothing has been heard from Poland 
on its quota. Latin American sales 
have been light and some mills are 
holding up shipments to Brazil until 
long outstanding drafts are paid. 

Reports that Italy was to buy 
12,000 long tons of semolina for July 
shipment from the Gulf were diffi- 
cult to confirm. Queries by mills 
to the Italian purchasing agency in 
Washington brought the reply that 
the PMA would do the buying for 
Italy on this lot. PMA procurement 
officials confirmed this statement and 
indicated that requests for offers 
might be made this week. 
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ter wheat are made by and between 
dealers, the combined total spread 
or margin of all the dealers who are 
parties to such sales shall not exceed 
3¢ bu. 

(3) All Canada eastern winter 
wheat sold by a dealer shall be de- 
livered to his shipping point, basis 
f.o.b. Montreal. ; 

4. A dealer may add to his maxi- 
mum selling price for Canada eastern 
winter wheat such brokerage charges 
as are paid by him on the sale of 
the wheat, but not exceeding the 
brokerage rate fixed from. time to 
time by the Canadian wheat board 
and in no event exceeding 1¢ bu. 

5. Every dealer shall. report each 
week to the Toronto office of the 
Canadian wheat board all purchases 
by him of Canada eastern winter 
wheat from primary producers in the 
form required by or satisfactory to 
such board. The dealer’s first report 
under this section shall show his said 
purchases during the first week in the 
month of July, 1947. 

6. The maximum at which any per- 
son who is not a dealer may sell any 
Canada eastern winter wheat shal! 
be $1.55 bu., basis f.o.b. Montreal. 

7. No person shall purchase from 
any other person any Canada east- 
ern winter wheat at a price that is 
higher than $1.55 bu., basis f.o.b. 
Montreal, plus any brokerage charge 
authorized by Section 4. 

8. This order shall not apply to 
sales of Canada eastern winter 
wheat by one primary producer to 
another primary producer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 
REPORTS NET EARNINGS 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co.’s consolidated net earnings for 
the year ended on Feb. 28 amounted 
to $30,179,597, more than double the 
earnings of $12,286,671 for the pre- 
vious 12 months, the company report- 
ed recently. Earnings were about 
1.58% of consolidated net sales, which 
totaled $1,908,979,288, compared with 
net sales of.$1,434,850,852 for the pre- 
ceding year. Provision for federal 
income taxes was $19,930,000 in the 
1946 fiscal year, while charges for 
depreciation were $3,688,184. Cur- 
rent assets on Feb. 28, 1947, amount- 
ed to $270,484,717, and current liabil 
ities to $99,235,538, a ratio of 2.7 to 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AACC CHAPTER ADDRESSED 
BY DR. R. M. SANDSTEDT 


SAN FRANCISCO—Dr. R. M. 
Sandstedt, department of agricultur- 
al chemistry of the University of 
Nebraska, was guest speaker at the 
June 24 meeting of the California 
chapter of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists held at the Cali- 
fornian hotel here. His topic was 
“The Role of Starch upon the Bak- 
ing Quality of Flour.” 

Among the 33 chemists attending 
the meeting were representatives o! 
university, government, bakery and 
flour mill staffs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESSON OIL REPORTS 
NET PROFIT FIGURES 


The Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Co. 
Inc., and its subsidiaries have report- 
ed in a statement of operations cov 
ering the nine” months ended ‘with 
last May a net profit of $10,945,65: 
after taxes and all charges. It repre- 
sents a rise of 392% above the figure 
for the same period of a year earlier. 

The profit is equivalent to $17.27 a 
share of common stock and compares 
with $2,223,125, or $2.31 a share for 
the corresponding period last year. 
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Promotional Values Increased 


by Broad Industry Cooperation 


CHICAGO — The baking industry 
promotional program—itself the first 
of its kind—will demonstrate in its 
ultimate success many tangible re- 
sults which the baking industry can 
achieve through another type of 
broad industry cooperation which as 
yet also is unique in the national 
food picture, the American Bakers 
Assn. points out. 

Recent developments point up this 
very promising outlook, while re- 
yealing, in addition, an encouraging 
report on promotional program prog- 


ress. 

According to those carrying out 
the promotional program under di- 
rection of the baking industry plan- 
ning committee, the new type of food 
industry cooperation will take the 
form of studied collaboration be- 
tween the promotional activities of 
the baking industry and those of 
other food industries whose products 
are companion foods to any or all 
types of bakery products. Such col- 
laboration actually will multiply 
many times the effect on public 
consciousness of baking industry pro- 
motion. 
much greater force to the advertising 
and merchandising efforts of each co- 
operating food industry. 

“Fortunate” Position 

“The baking industry occupies an 
extremely fortunate position from the 
standpoint of the advantages it can 
gain through joint promotional plan- 
ning,” declares S. T. Ramey, direc- 
tor of promotion for the $1,500,000 
program. “We can name a great 
many food products which depend to 
an important extent on one or more 
bakery goods items to provide appe- 
tite appeal, added nourishment and 
increased goodness. With each of 
these various foods we will find it 
mutually advantageous to work to- 
gether in advertising and sales pro- 
motion appeals.” 

Mr. Ramey and C. P. Binner, ABA 
president, report that already they 
have made important headway in this 
direction. As a first step, Mr. Ramey 
and Mr. Binner have established 
Many contacts with the representa- 
tives of allied trades and supply house 
organizations. These organizations 
for years have pushed the sale of all 
bakery products of their own accord. 

The allied trades and supply houses 
definitely will tie in much of their 
Own promotion with advertising 
schedules and merchandising events 
of the promotional program, Mr. Ra- 
mey says. And going a step further, 

Ramey indicates, the allied 


LAL TTT Rr SteeeN 
TRAVEL LOG OF ABA’s 
PRESIDENT 

CHICAGO—C. P. Binner, president 


of the American Bakers Assn., has 
covered a total of 22,000 miles since 


he took office last January, the ABA 


reports. He has been present at 29 
industry meetings in all sections of 
the country and has addressed thou- 
sands of bakers, explaining the plans 
for the baking industry promotional 
and public relations program. He has 
Spent 49 days and nights traveling, 
While reporting for work at ABA’s 
Chicago headquarters on 81 business 
- And, looking to the future, 
Mr. Binner points out, “There are 
many more bakers’ meetings sched 
led in coming months.” 


—————— 


It also will, of course, give _ 


trades and supply houses also, in 
many instances, will integrate their 
activities with the correlated promo- 
tional efforts of the promotional pro- 
gram and other food industries. Thus 
they will gain much greater impact 
for their own individual messages 
while at the same time extending 
significantly the scope of baking in- 
dustry promotion, he points out. 


Mr. Ramey and Mr. Binner dis- 
close that to date, they have met 
on several occasions with the repre- 
sentatives of other food industries 
who have shown a desire to identify 
their efforts with the baking indus- 
try promotional program. Future 
plans include many similar contacts 
in- the course of charting effective 
promotional collaboration. 

“Representatives of other food in- 
dustries with whom we have met 
agree wholeheartedly that they: have 
much in common with us,” Mr. Ra- 
mey says. “These men, and the 
baking industry’s own leaders, voice 
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a firm conviction that promotional 
cooperation within industry can in- 
crease very substantially the force of 
our separate advertising and sales 
promotion activities. AS our pro- 
gram develops we will announce defi- 
nite plans for promotional collabora- 
tion. with specific companion foods 
industries.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SCREENINGS PRICES UP 


Heavyweight domestic screenings 
are commanding fancy prices, accord- 
ing to dealers and Canadian refuse, 
which has been selling recently at 
$12, f.o.b. Duluth, sold July 1 at 
$14.50@15, with offerings light. 

























Ask any woman what she paid for the feed or flour she 
bought in a Ken-Print Bag. She won’t remember—espe- 
cially if you wait until she’s converted the bag into something 


to wear—or a dress-up for the house. It’s the quality she remembers! 


That’s why prominent millers and manufacturers all over the country are 
packing their products in P/K Bags—even when they cost a few cents 
more. The Percy Kent policies of ‘’quality first,’’ and “always something new” 


in-bag; design, have made P/K Bags the No. 1 choice of the buying 
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public for over sixty years. 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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World Grain Deficit Is Widening 





PARIS CONFERENCE TOLD OF 


SPREAD IN DEMAND, SUPPLY 


Importing Nations Will Need 50 Million Tons in 1947-48 
Crop Year, While Exportable Surpluses Total 
Only 32 Million Tons 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Fifty million 
tons of food and feed grains will be 
required by the importing nations of 
the world in the crop year 1947-48, 
Dennis A. FitzGerald, secretary gen- 
eral of the International Emergency 
Food Council, told the Paris confer- 
ence of agriculture officials which 
meets there this week in response to 
a summons by Food and Agriculture 
Organization Chief Sir John Boyd 
Orr. 

Against these requirements, Dr. 
FitzGerald asserted, the exportable 
surplus of the commodities in the 
same period of time will amount to 
approximately 32 million tons. 

In the crop year 1946-47, total 
world requirements of the cereal 
grains were 38 million tons against 
an available export surplus of 28 
million tons. 


Spread Is Widened 


From this comparison it can be 
seen that, although the available ex- 
portable surpluses of grains has in- 
creased, demand has advanced at a 
greater rate, thereby widening the 
spread between supply and demand. 

This widening spread between sup- 
ply and demand can be attributed to 
the following factors, according to 
Dr. FitzGerald: (1) crop realizations 
in European nations, consisting large- 
ly of wheat and rye crops, fell short 
by approximately 6 million tons; (2) 
an additional 2% million tons of 
cereal grains will be required for 
livestock feed; (3) 2% million tons 
will be allocated for the building up 
of operating food stocks in the claim- 
ant nations; and (4) an additional 
million tons will be required to main- 
tain present rationing levels. 


U. S. Program Revised 


While Dr. FitzGerald was reveal- 
ing this dark balance sheet to the 
agricultural experts, who have been 
urged to make desperate efforts to 
organize their own food production 
and internal food collections on the 
most effective basis, it is also learned 
that USDA officials here have tempo- 
rarily shelved their 16 million ton 
export goal for this year and are 
presently thinking in terms of a 14% 
million ton grain and grain products 
program, at least until the condition 
of our corn crop is more clearly in- 
dicated. 


Corn Failure Discounted 


The more pessimistic reports of a 
corn crop failure have been radically 
discounted at USDA by leading of- 
ficials, who have recently returned 
from the corn belt and who report 
that present indications reveal that 
we can reasonably expect a corn crop 
outturn of approximately 2.8 billion 
bushels. This total output, of course, 


is qualified by the possibility that 
an early frost might catch a sub- 
stantial quantity of late planted or 
re-planted corn and, while it would 
not materially affect the total corn 
bushelage, it would reduce the mer- 
chantable supplies and lower the 
feeding value of a considerable part 
of the crop. 


Larger Need Seen 


Other FAO experts state that this 
nation will be called upon to deliver 
a minimum export of 16 million tons 
of food and feed grains and it is 
feared that it may be necessary to 
step up our share of the world pro- 
gram to 18 million tons. 

This prospect arises from the con- 
ditions governing the movement of 
grains from such other exporting na- 
tions as Argentina, where the in- 
ternal price of wheat is being held 
artificially well above world levels, 
and where grain collection methods 
are so primitive as to delay seriously 
the completion of contracts with 
grain importing nations. If this con- 
dition should occur in any major de- 
gree it is expected that the only re- 
course left to the nations with un- 
filled allocations from Argentina will 


inuiine. 





be to appeal to this country for as- 
sistance over and above what had 
already been allocated from our sup- 
plies. 
Caution on Corn 

As a precautionary step, it has 
been learned that in the September 
allocation program corn allotments 
will be reduced to a negligible 
amount, which indicates that wheat 
allocations will be substituted for 
corn. A reflection of that policy is 
found in the standing offer of USDA 
to authorize substitution of wheat for 
corn in sales to PMA. No substitution 
of wheat for corn on private commit- 
ments is contemplated, as USDA 
holds a monopoly on the wheat ex- 
port trade. In commercial transac- 
tions where wheat was substituted 
for corn allocations, the procurement 
would have to be returned to PMA. 

The Argentine equation is _ filled 
with uncertainty and at best will re- 


quire juggling of stocks on the part- 


of allocation authorities, experts de- 
clare. 

Just how the present turn in in- 
ternational politics will affect the 
distribution and use of world grain 
stocks is not clearly revealed. Re- 
cently, leading allocation authorities 
told The Northwestern Miller that 
this nation faced two alternatives, 
namely: (1) to expand considerably 
our grain exports to all the needy na- 
tions of the world and in so doing 
tighten our belts sharply; or (2) to 
export our surplus grain stocks on a 
selective basis—in short, to channel 
them into the countries which were 
prepared to cooperate with us politi- 
cally and economically. 

Selective Basis for Exports 

How far the Russian rejection of 
the proposal of Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall to coordinate the 
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Prices of farm products were highest in 1816, two 


years after the war ended. By 1821, five years later, 
prices had fallen to about half those received in 


Prices of farm products in 1864 were nearly double 


those received before the war. By 1871, seven 
years later, prices had fallen to about five-eighths 


Prices of farm products in 1919 were about 214 


times those received before the war. By 1921, two 
years later, prices had fallen to about three-fifths 


War of 1812: 

1816. 
Civil War: 

of those received in 1869. 
World War I: 

of those received in 1919. 
World War II: 


Prices of farm products in 1946, like those of 1919, 


were about 214 times those received before the 
war. If history repeats itself, prices of farm prod- 
ucts will fall in the next few years. 


=~ ROLAND W. BARTLETT, 
Professor, Agricultural Economics, 





University of Illinois 
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economic facilities of Europe to re. 
habilitate those countries will go in 
forcing us to the second alternative 
remains to be divulged. But, to ob. 
servers here, the Russian attitude 
seems to have cast the die and we 
have no choice but to distribute our 
supplies to the nations subscribing 
to the Marshall suggestions. 

However, even such an_ under- 
taking is substantial as far as grain 
and grain products requirements are 
concerned. Wheat and rye production 
in European countries such as 
France, Belgium, Italy, Greece, the 
low countries and Ireland has fallen 
far short of expectations. The wheat 
crop in India is short of anticipations, 
The Japanese rice crop is also dis- 
appointing. 

These deficiencies compose the 6 
million ton shortage in crop reaiiza- 
tion mentioned by Dr. FitzGerald to 
the Paris conference and constitute 
a real consequential additional craft 
on grain supplies for the coming crop 
year. These nations are those which 
reasonably can be expected to co- 
operate with the Marshall economic 
rehabilitation plan. 


Demands May Grow 


What course the eastern European 
nations will follow in respect to the 
Marshall plan is not known at this 
time, but if Poland, Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia join the operation 
they too may be grain claimants. 

Another speculation which must 
be considered in the decisions of 
these latter nations in the Marshall 
proposal is that if they decide to re- 
main outside the program it is pos- 
sible that grain supplies from areas 
like Roumania, which normally 
moved its surplus corn stocks west to 
European countries, might move east 
into the sphere of Russian influence. 


Credits a Factor 


Translation of need into effective 
demand is the great intangible re- 
maining to be answered. At this time 
it appears that for the balance of 
this calendar year credits are avail- 
able to translate need into effective 
demand at the rate of 16 million tons 


' of grain and grain products exports 


annually. However, after the first of 
1948 there is no such certainty, and 
the degree of success of the Marshall 
proposal appears to be the index of 
potential purchasing power of west- 
ern Europe. Japan and the occupa- 
tion zones of Germany remain our 
financial responsibility. India appears 
to have sufficient credits on whicl to 
obtain her requirements. China, 4 
former UNRRA country, probaly 
will be a need factor. As an 
UNRRA nation relief activities b:re- 
ly scratched the surface, and it secms 
improbable that the grain exporting 


‘nations can hope to meet any con- 


sequential part of this need. 
Coordinated with the Marshall pian 
for the European economy is ‘the 
survey of our facilities to assist Eu- 
ropean recovery, which is to be .n- 
dertaken by a committee of Ameri- 
can experts, of whom Chester Davis 
is the agricultural advisor. This 
group will meet in its first session 
here later this month, when its 2d- 
ministrative head, Secretary of Com- 
merce Averell Harriman, returns 
from Europe. Preliminaries are now 
being drawn up by specialists con- 
nected with the administration. 
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Good Baking Character Cited 
in SW Chemists Crop Report 


KANSAS CITY—Reports to the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists 1947 Crop 
Reporting Committee at its third 

meeting July 1 indicates that the new 
Kansas wheat crop is very good in 
baking character. The committee’s 
third report follows: - 

The gluten is of good quality and 
the general baking character some- 
what superior to recent crops. Al- 
though the absorption is somewhat 
lower on these experimentally milled 
low protein flours, the volume and 
inside and outside character is ex- 
cellent. Mixing time is short but the 
flours have more mixing tolerance 
and good bread is produced over a 
longer mixing range. Dough mixer 
curves. on Kansas flours are also 
short, however the optimum mixing 
time in baking seems to be slightly 
beyond the mixer curve peak this 
year. 

The protein average on _ several 
hundred early maturing varieties 
from the southern part of Kansas is 
about 10.60%. The good baking char- 
acter of these low protein flours com- 
pensates for the lower protein level. 
Protein average of 1100 cars at 
Enid, Okla., on the new crop shows 
11.36%. Texas average is more near- 
ly 12.00%. 


Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





Moisture ranges from 10 to 16.5% 
on early Kansas samples. The wheats 
mill very well with the exception of 
those samples of high moisture level. 
The color of the flours.is good and 
slightly brighter than on old wheats 
experimentally milled. 

No high ash areas have as yet 
been encountered in the Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas territory. The 
flours respond favorably to oxida- 
tion, both bleaching oxidation and 
yeast foods. New crop flours pro- 
duce best bread when given slightly 
more oxidation than old crop flours. 
The diastatic activity of new crop 
flours is lower but good bread is pro- 
duced when about the same malt 
treatment is used. 


Harvest now is in full swing over 
much of Kansas and as more new 
wheat is received these weekly re- 
ports will be adjusted to include the 
later ‘maturing varieties. 
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CO-OP HAS NEW BUILDING 


OGDEN—Farmers Grain Coopera- 
tive held open house June 17 at its 
new offices in West Ogden, observ- 
ing the completion of a building pro- 
gram in excess of $500,000 that has 
doubled the grain storage capacity of 
its plant. Just completed and now 
ready for use is a 1 million bushel 
storage elevator section duplicating 
the original building of the organiza- 
tion built several years ago, said El- 
wood Williams, manager. A feature 
of the new equipment is a car dump- 
ing device capable of dumping a car- 
load of grain into the elevator in six 
minutes, and making possible the un- 
loading of a whole trainload of grain 
approximately every eight hours, Mr. 
Williams added. 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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MILLING COMPANY 





KELLY 








KANSAS 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a iJ 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


yMINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





"OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


ie Hg 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 














FLAYOR AND ECONOMY 


vadteeinns Milli 





THE WALNUT CREEK 
' MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


' Lockport, N. Y. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








| 


MADE-RITE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 

















FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


King Milling Gompany 
- High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





(Saas 
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USDA Ends Restrictions on Grain Use 





FEED, DISTILLING INDUSTRIES 
RELEASED FROM WFO 141 CURBS 


pedi aS 
USDA Action Seen as Political Maneuver — Return of 
Authority to Impose Domestic Grain Use Controls 
Held Unlikely in Pending Legislation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The sudden and 
unexpected termination by the US. 
Department of Agriculture of WFO 
141 as of midnight, June 30, 1947, 
released the feed and distilling indus- 
tries from use limitations on wheat, 
corn and rye. 

Trade circles viewed this move on 
the part of USDA as tinged with po- 
litical flavor as Congress previously 
had extended the powers to issue and 
maintain war food orders in a joint 
congressional resolution until July 
15, 1947. 

This temporary lease on life was 
made necessary as the two chambers 
were unable to reconcile differences 
between their pending legislation on 
the extension of export and import 
allocation controls prior to June 30. 
By getting WFO 141 out of the way 
it is believed that USDA attempted 
to demonstrate good intentions in 
dropping controls as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Retention Held Desirable 


However, State Department offi- 
cials previously stated that the re- 
tention of power to issue war food 
order controls was desirable as an 
emergency measure if crop conditions 
and consumption of grain supplies at 
a later date threatened our stocks. 
Yet the administration sponsors of 
the control extension legislation 
doubted that with this additional 
authority in the pending bills that 
Congress would give.its approval. 

It is believed extremely unlikely 
that in considering the contro] exten- 
sion legislation, which is expected to 
get Senate attention shortly, that au- 
thority to issue domestic controls 
over use and processing of grains 
will be included in any of the three 
bills now pending. 

Thus ends a long period of war- 
time restrictions on the feed indus- 
try which had its peak under the pro- 
visions of WFO 9, which was admin- 
istered by Walter Berger, now pres- 
ident of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 


Request to Distillers 


In announcing the end of these war 
restrictions, USDA called on the dis- 
tilling industry to hold its use of corn 
to a minmum until the 1947 corn 
crop outturn is more definitely seen. 
The attention of the distilling in- 
dustry is called to available supplies 
of surplus potatoes as a substitute 
for corn at this time. 

That the distilling industry will be 
an aggressive market factor for corn 
supplies at this time is questioned. 
The distillers are facing a substan- 
tial reduction in consumer demand 

‘for its products, and as long as that 
condition remains and corn prices 
hold to present high levels it is doubt- 
ed that this new buying power will 


hit the market with too great an 
impact. 

Likewise, the use of surplus pota- 
toes is doubted on two counts. First, 
fresh fruit and vegetable specialists 
say that the worst of the potato sur- 
plus problem has passed and the mar- 
ket has stabilized at prices well above 
price support levels. Such stocks that 
could be used by distillers represent 
lower grade potatoes and will be in- 
adequate to warrant distillers to 
prepare for production of potato al- 
cohol. Second, the distillers have 
shown reluctance to use potatoes 
when they could obtain grains, par- 
ticularly for beverage purposes. 


Indirect Influences 


While the immediate influence of 
government controls on the feed in- 
dustry is gone, there are still sub- 
stantial indirect influences which are 
seen as distributing factors. The 
greatest of these is the export de- 
mand which shortly will. be revealed 
in Paris as greater than at any time, 
with available exportable surplus 
proportionately lower than last year. 

The rising spread between supplies 
and demand is attributed to reduced 
realization of grain crops in Europe 
and preparation for increased use of 
grains as animal feed in an attempt 
to rehabilitate. European livestock 
populations. Foreign rations are un- 
likely to increase on the basis of the 
current outlook during the coming 
year, it is predicted the Paris con- 
ference will be told. 

All these influences add up to the 
probability that grain and feed in- 





gredient prices will be plagued by 
the instability of the export program 
and appear to indicate at this time 
sustained relatively high price levels, 
trade sources predict. 

Uncertainty of fulfillment of grain 
and grain product allocations from 
Argentina’s surplus is seen as the 
major disturbing factor. Delay in de- 
livery of grains under allocation by 
that nation, due to inefficient grain 
handling methods, and difficulty in 
reaching agreement on _ purchase 
terms between Argentina and the 
buying nations are potentials which 
create émergencies and force nations 
with unfulfilled allotments to the 
U.S. for emergency relief. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS CLUB ELECTS 
SIX AS NEW MEMBERS 


NEW YORK—Nearly 100 members 
and friends attended the June 26 
meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., at 
the Garden City Country Club, which 
followed the golf tournament. Ralph 
A. Broadwell, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
John J. Byrnes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
John E. Church, Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co.; Robert L. Kortright 
and James P. Measday of Robert 
Kortright Co., Inc., and Herman 
Tyor, Wheatality Baking Corp., were 
elected to membership. 

A guest of A. E. Tolley;:Jose Mez- 
zo, introduced as “UN delegates” 
from South America, provided ex- 
cellent entertainment following the 
meeting. 

Prize winners in the golf tourna- 
ment were W. C. Duncan of Wm. C. 
Duncan & Co., Inc., and E. L. Tim- 
berman, Continental Baking Co., who 
won first and second prizes in Class 
A, and J. H. Blake and M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board of Con- 
tinental Baking Co., first and second 
class B. The dozen golf balls that 
comprised the blind bogey prize were 
divided among A. E. Ebinger, presi- 
dent of the Ebinger Baking Co., and 
W. E. Derrick, divisional vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd...... 
Wheat 


Cream of 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York... 


Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury 
Purity yoy & Corp. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
dard 


General Mills, Inc., 334% ‘Pfd. 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of af York, $5 Pfd.. lll 
“A” 


Langendorf United Bakeri 


Langendorf United Bakeries, Mk Sse woh ee 


+ ari Inc. 
a Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
*Chicago come market. 


Mills, Ine., Pfd... 2... 2.02000... 


Low Close Close 


High 


June 28, July 5, 
——-1947-——., 1947 1947 
ce, 29% 30 30% 
poe: See 30 33 3414 
bey 7 3% 334 3% 
-... 20% 13% 14% 144% 
oe 63% 63% 64 
ove 185 18814 18814 
duis ae 24 25 2434 
vaca a 13% 15% 19 
Seve Se 0 10% 10% 
ay ae 168 180% 185 
.... 45% 38% 3914 
ier 1 43 50 53 
-.+. 131% 126% 127% 128% 
ore 9 9514 97% 98 
0 0.0 ae 13344 35 136% 
vo aco ee 3414 375% 38 
erie 431, 51% 53 
Pome 27 28% 29% 
ee ee 21 25% - 241, 
och 30% 34% _ 35% 
ok a 10344 oso 105 
.... 36% 25 29% 29% 
wee 85 89 90 
wdace 155 155 156 
..-. 105% 102 103% 103% 
-.e» 8% 26% 275% 29% 
.... 101% 97% 98% 98 
tee oe Va, 40 4034 
.... 104% 102 103% 104 
wate av 32% 3814 39% 
cere 19% I 20 
Bid 
ORIG Tee 52%, 54 
115% 
FRE a tat 28 31% 
23 25 
Fg ta b Geaaaeee 11% 13% 
Bi-s occninn 6 ke 8 98% 





300 MEMBERS ATTEND 
GROCERY CONVENTION 


Results of Consumer Surveys on Buy- 
ing and Advertising Reported 
at GMA Meeting 


SKYTOP, PA.—“The buying pub. 
lic is sick of substitutes,” Paul §, 
Willis, president of Grocery Manu. 
facturers of America, Inc., told 300 
members of the Association at the 
annual mid-year meeting here June 
9-10. Grocers’ stocks of most popular 
brands are still worth 100 cents on 
the dollar, but off-brands are worth 
only what they can get for them in 
the current market, with prices of 
advertised brands in good balance 
with relation to commodity costs, 
Mr. Willis said. 

Representatives of the leading gro- 
cery manufacturers met to hear the 
results of consumer surveys on buy- 
ing and advertising as an aid in their 
procedure during current unse‘tled 
conditions. 

Such conditions in the industry are 
not the result of a decrease in con- 
sumer purchases of food, Samue! G. 
Barton, president, and Kurt Rogers, 
vice president, Industrial Surveys, 
Inc., said, making a joint presentation 
of material gathered from that orzan- 
ization’s National Consumer Panel. 
In fact consumer buying of a majority 
of food products has actually in- 
creased since the first of the year 
although there is a high degree of 
selectivity in evidence today. 

A few products show losses and 
cold cereals is one whose purchases 
for April, 1947, are 9% less than in 
April, 1946. Mr. Barton pointed out 
that many manufacturers automat- 
ically consider the market for their 
products as mass markets and han- 
dle their sales and promotional ad- 
vertising accordingly, whereas it is 
highly important to design, package 
and promote a product to appeai to 
the heavy buying families who are 
responsible for a large portion of 
the volume. 

Harold S. Barnes, associate na- 
tional director of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, also pointed out that the 
so-called national market doesn’t ex- 
ist as such but is merely the sum 
total of many local markets. Since 
localities differ sharply, exploiting 
those differences can make a big dif- 
ference in profits. 

The range of opportunity lying in 


proper exploitation of these individ- 


ual markets and their ability to buy 
and their preferences will soon be 
determinable. Alfred B. Stanford, na- 
tional director of the Bureau of -\d- 
vertising, American Newspaper Fub- 
lishers Association, announced. With- 
in a few months the newspaper in- 
dustry will provide grocery manu/ac- 
turers with a new continuing month- 
ly standard of brand sales covering 
markets where 20% of the American 
people live and 26% of United States 
grocery sales are made, he said. 

With this information a manufac- 
turer can determine his own and his 
competitor’s sales in representative 
cities and the effectiveness of adver- 
tising, of media and of point-of-szles 
merchandising. This will entail an 
investment of close to $1,000,000 a 
year to increase the efficiency of the 
grocer’s advertising dollar, Mr. Stan- 
ford declared. 

A nationwide survey recently com: 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 

* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

*® Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
‘ CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











C lete 
FLOURS “Rice” 


Spring Wheat »* Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


CHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tll 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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pleted by Progressive Grocer showed 
that the trend to self-service opera- 
tion in the retail grocery business is 
not sounding the death knell of 
manufacturer-supplied display mate- 
rial, Carl Dipman, its editor, told rep- 
resentatives. Self-service store oper- 
ators are proving selective in their 
acceptance and use of such material, 
he said, and it must be more care- 
fully designed to meet the needs of 
these stores’ arrangement. 

The 1,247 grocers who participated 
in the survey indicated that. 43% of 
them use tuck-in cards with end of 
gondola and floor displays but only 
17% will use regularly light cord 


displays and only 14% will use 
check-out counter easel displays 
regularly. 


A skit, written by Hector Lazo, 
public relations director for Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., and featuring a 
cast of GMA members, impressed on 
the audience that efficient and eco- 
nomical use of display material ne- 
cessitated extensive research and 
pre-testing prior to mass production 
and distribution and that it must be 
tied in with national advertising. 

Other speakers included William 
A. Dolan, chairman of the merchan- 
dising committee of GMA; Wesby R. 
Parker, general manager, General 
Foods, Corp., sales division; Francis 
W. Plowman, vice president, Scott 


Paper Co., and Baker Weidinger, 
sales manager, Colgate Palmolive- 
Peet Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Kansas Wheat Variety 


Survey Results 


The percentage of seeded acreage 
for specified crop years, by leading 
varieties, is as follows, according to 
the results of a survey made by the 
Kansas Board of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

1947 1944 
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24.7 . 
16.9 3 





Pawnee .......... 
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Comanche ....... 14.1 e 
Early Blackhull . 9.5 
Blackhull 
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Wichita 
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Cheyenne 
Iowin 

Kanred 
Fulcaster ........ 
Other and mixed. 
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GANO GRAIN ELEVATOR 
AT GARDEN CITY BURNS 


KANSAS CITY—The 60,000 bu. ele- 
vator at Garden City, Kansas, owned 
by the Gano Grain Corp., burned 
early July 4 under circumstances 
which police officials said indicated 
the possibility of arson. Some 15,000 
to 20,000 bu. of grain were destroyed. 
The elevator was one of the chain 
sold last week to the Bunge Corp., 
of New York. There is another Gano 
elevator in Garden City and the 
Farmers Co-op Equity Exchange also 
has a new grain house there that 
cannot be operated this year for lack 
of machinery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BROKERAGE HOUSE FORMED 
NEW YORK — A co-partnership in 

grain, cotton and commodities bro- 

kerage has been formed here with 
offices at 67 Wall St., under Benja- 
min, Joseph and Morris Klein. Joseph 

Klein & Co. are members of the New 

York and New Orleans Cotton Ex- 

changes, the New York Produce Ex- 

change and Commodity Exchange, 

Inc., and the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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“SUPER 





FLOUR” 


Bread builder extraordinary 
_that’s SUPER-FLOUR. 


Its quality is firmly based 


on 


scientific wheat selection and 


milling, controlled from 


wheat to finished product. 


It's dependable always. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


3,000 Sacks Daily 





Country-Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 

Country. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Expansion of Market for Baked 


Goods Seen at 


TOLEDO—The baked goods mar- 
ket still is capable of tremendous 
expansion if the public can be made 
to reallize further the true value of 
bakery products in its scheme of liv- 
ing, C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., told the sum- 
mer convention of the Ohio Bakers 
Assn. meeting here June 29-30. 

Mr. Binner said the expansion can 
be made “despite the fact that the 
baking industry already is the na- 
tion’s second largest food industry 
and seventh largest of all manufac- 
turing industries.” He said that to 
spur the expansion, the baking in- 
dustry promotion program scheduled 
to begin this fall will have as its 
objectives: 


BREAD 18 THE 


Value of ARBA 
Membership Cited 
in Campaign 


CHICAGO—A buffet rally shin-dig 
held at the Midwest Athletic Club 
here June 17 was the latest concert- 
ed effort on the part of the allied 
trades and bakers of Chicago to “set 
a pace” for the nation in the 1947 
membership campaign of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America. 

Refreshments, entertainment and 
the complete program was offered 
free of charge to all bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen in the Chicago area, 
being sponsored cooperatively by the 
allied trades and ARBA. The pro- 
gram was arranged and conducted 
by Arnold Tweten of ARBA’s staff. 

A demonstration of ARBA’s “10 
outstanding services” was presented 
in the style of a radio quiz program 
in which four leading Chicago bakery 
ladies, Mrs. John Muellner, Mrs. 
Frank Kufner, Jr., Miss Mary Ann 
Kufner and Mrs. Trebis—participat- 
ed. Following the demonstration, Art 
Fritzche, Chicago North Side sub- 
chairman, pointed out the benefits 
derived from ARBA’s bound volume 
of bulletins issued over a 10-year 
period, and emphasized the import- 
ance of “good counsel and represen- 
tation in government affairs as re- 
lated to retail bakers’ problems, and 
which ARBA has provided. 

John Kleczewski, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago, next appealed for the sup- 
port of the national, state and local 
associations, by all retail bakers, in- 
dicating the necessity of all three 
for the security of the baking in- 
dustry. 

Bud Jennings, Chicago, city chair- 
man for the allied trades, declared 
ARBA as “valuable insurance for the 
retail baker’s business.” He empha- 
sized importance of a strong national 
organization and the fact that, “to 
be strong, it requires many mem- 
bers.” 

New members were welcomed into 
the association by Chester Smido- 
wicz, treasurer of ARBA. 

The “shin-dig,” initiated by Bud 
Jennings, Chapman & Smith Co., and 
his sub-chairmen—Harry Keller, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Russ Longley and 
Leonard Franzen of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Hunter Brown, 
Chapman & Smith Co.—served as a 
climax in ARBA’s Spring phase of its 


Ohio Convention 


1. The sale of more bakery prod- 
ucts, and 

2. Increased stature and prestige 
of the baker in his local community. 

Mr. Binner said the program will 
cost $1,500,000 and will consist of 
“tried and tested merchandising 
methods, public relations, sales pro- 
motion, advertising and continued re- 
search.” 

The address by Mr. Binner con- 
stituted the only formal business in 
an otherwise social, two-day summer 
convention of the Ohio bakers’ group. 
More than 200 members and their 
wives attended the meeting, which 
closed with a golf tournament and 
dinner in a nearby country club. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


1947, membership drive. It also served 
as a springboard for ARBA’s Fall 
phase of the membership drive when 
other leading cities will be chal- 
lenged in a new way to bring in more 
new members “for a brighter tomor- 
row” for the retail segment of the 
baking industry, ARBA announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH MOROCCO SMALL 
GRAIN CROP LARGER 


WASHINGTON—The 1947 crop of 
small grains in French Morocco is 
expected to be considerably larger 
than in 1946 and also larger than 
average, according to the latest fore- 
cast based on May 1 conditions. The 
wheat harvest, forecast at 32 million 
bushels is about 32% above the 1946 
outturn and almost 40% above aver- 
age (1935-39). The barley crop is 
expected to reach 55 million bushels, 
about twice the 1946 crop,.but only 
slightly above average. 

The increase compared with a year 
ago is attributed principally to larger 
acreage. Earlier prospects for excep- 











ARBA MEMBERSHIP DRIVE—John 
Kleczewski, president of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago, 
is shown above as he spoke at a re- 
cent meeting in Chicago held in con- 
nection with the 1947 membership 
drive of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. Mr. Kleczewski rec- 
ommended membership in national, 
state and local associations “to as- 
sure the security of the retail baker.” 


tional crops declined during April 
largely as a result of heat and dry 
weather. Rainfall in early May im- 
proved prospects except where crops 
had been well advanced. Some locust 
damage was also reported. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDING PROGRAM APPROVED 
MEMPHIS — A $680,000 expansion 
and remodeling program of Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co., -Memphis, was 
granted in part June 25 by the Office 
of Housing Expediter. The approval 
was for construction to cost $402,050, 
which will include a new laboratory 
and service building, two warehouses 
and reconditioning of the. mill and 
elevator. The company, which be- 
came a part of Central Soya Co., 
Fort Wayne, in February, plans 
eventually to spend at least another 
$278,000 for plant modernization. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AIB Students Hear 
Design Director 
Talk on Displays 


“Bakery. goods lend themselves 
very well to the decorative type of 
window dsiplay,” John Moss, design 
director of Marshall Field & Co., 
told the students of the American 
Institute School of Baking in a re- 
cent address, in which he discussed 
the three general classifications of 
window display —decorative human 
interest and institutional. 

“The decorative type,” he _ said, 
“gives you an opportunity to display 
your merchandise so as to stress the 
stock itself, the assortment you car- 
ry, or to use the eye appeal of a spe- 
cial product.” | 

Mr. Moss pointed up the danger as 
well as the advantage of the stock 
type of display. 

“Orderliness and neatness of ar- 
rangement are of prime importance 
in it, to avoid a hodge-podge window 
that may repel the customer rather 
than invite her,” he said. “If an as- 
sortment display is being used, it is 
often best to use merchandise of one 
type, color or perhaps size. If a dis- 
play of bread is planned, the various 
types of bread might be placed about 
the window, with one particular type 
high lighted by being placed on a 
stand. One of the most frequently 
used types of display is the decora- 
tive, in which neither one’s full stock 
nor complete assortment in shown, 
but gather special groupings of 
selected merchandise.” 

In addition to the decorative classi- 
fication, Mr. Moss talked briefly of 
the human interest and institutional 
displays. In the former, the display 
shows not only the merchandise it- 
self, but also its use. In a depart- 
ment store window, a corner of a 
kitchen might be displayed showing 
the way in which members of a fam- 
ily use the various pieces of kitchen 
equipment. The institutional display 
carries -a seasonal or eurrent event 
story, such as a Christmas window 
display. This type is not intended to 
sell merchandise but to create good- 
will for the company, he pointed out. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTERS BROKERAGE 


NEW YORK—John H. Blake, Jr., 
joined his father’s flour brokerage 
business here July 1 following his 
graduation from Lehigh University. 
The position is Mr. Blake’s first busi- 
ness association; his college term was 
interrupted by service with the 11th 
Airborne Division. 
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Increased Emphasis 
on Quality 
Urged by ABA 


CHICAGO—There is one angle to 
the end of sugar rationing for house- 
hold use that bakers should imme- 
diately recognize, the American Bak- 
ers Assn. has pointed out. 

“Since the homemaker now can 
get all of the sugar she wants, the 
baker faces an urgent need for great- 
ly increased emphasis on quality,” 
ABA said. 

“Regardless of the other advan- 
tages of bakery items, quality stil] 
is the main appeal to all customers, 
It is the consideration which will 
count most heavily in influencing 
the homemaker to continue buying 
her baked goods,” the industry lead- 
ers point out. 


Some Bakers Alert 


C. P. Binner, ABA president, re- 
ports that he has discussed this im- 
portant subject of quality with scores 
of bakers in all branches of the in- 
dustry. He says that he has met in 
his travels hundreds of bakers who 
have been alert to the obligation to 
throw off the shackles of wartime 
restrictions and concentrate on maxi- 
mum quality production. 

“These same bakers are among 
those whose volume has shown the 
least decline,” he reports. 

In an effort to impress strongly the 
need for maximum quality, Mr. Bin- 
ner has employed in each of his 
talks to bakers’ groups a slogan that 
is full of meaning. He tells his lis- 
teners that the baking industry pro- 
motional program aims to increase 
“the sale of bakery goods that won't 
come back to customers who will.” 

There is one thing that will raise 
the public’s evaluation of the baking 
industry faster than anything else, 
Mr. Binner contends. 


Customer Satisfaction 


“That is-complete customer satis- 
faction in the appearance, goodness 
and taste of our products,” he says. 

Mr. Binner sees the fact that ade- 
quate sugar supplies now are avail- 
able to the homemaker as very defi- 
nitely bringing another distinct com- 
petitive factor to bear against the 
baking industry. 

“This new competition points up 
the vital need for concerted action 
by every baker in every branch to 
step up quality and service to a point 
even beyond that of prewar days,” 
Mr. Binner says. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. F. KELLER TO JOIN 
MILLING SCHOOL STAFF 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The ap- 
pointment of Warren F. Keller, mill- 
ing engineer with Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., as pro- 
fessor of Milling industry was 2n- 
nounced July 3 by Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege. Mr. Keller will join the ce- 
partmental staff Sept. 1, Dr. Shellen- 
berger said. 

In his new position, Mr. Keller will 
direct research in Milling technology 
conducted in the department’s 130- 
sack mill and will also direct a short 
course that is being considered. The 
short course under consideration 
would be for operative millers and 
would be in addition to the regular 
collegiate courses in milling tech- 
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SAFETY MAILER ENVELOPE 
PATENTED DOUBLE SEAL 








TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 









MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
129-North 2nd St. MAin 0547 























“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 
Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 
NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 
Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 

Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











Warren F. Keller 


nology offered by the department. 

Mr. Keller was graduated from the 
milling department “in 1935 and en- 
tered the employ of the Texas Star 
Milling Co., Dallas. From there he 
went with the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, where he was assistant 
superintendent. In 1941 he resigned 
that position to become experimental 
miller on the staff of the milling de- 
partment at Manhattan where he re- 
mained for one and one half years 
before resigning to become superin- 
tendent of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, He resigned that po- 
sition in August, 1945, to accept em- 
ployment in the flour milling ma- 
chinery section of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Keller recently was 
appointed flour milling engineer on 
the Allis-Chalmers staff, succeeding 
the late W. C. Mander. 

He has been a member of the re- 
search committee of the Association 
of Operative Millers and also has 
been a speaker on numerous meet- 
ings of district organizations of the 
AOM since his connection with the 
Allis-Chalmers organization. 

Mr. Keller is scheduled to meet 
July 10 and 11 with a committee 
of operative millers which will in- 
spect the flour mill operated by the 
milling department with a view to 
making recommendations for the ex- 
penditure of $15,000 available for 
modernizing the plant. 
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REX S. DARNALL NAMED 
MCVEIGH VICE PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY—Rex S. Darnall 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of grain operations for Mc- 
Veigh & Co., Kansas City, Mason B. 
McVeigh, president of the firm, an- 
nounced last week. 

Mr. Darnall was elected a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, July 1. 

Except for a period of wartime 
service in the army, Mr. Darnall 
previously was with the Norris Grain 
Co., Kansas City, since 1940. Enlist- 
ing in 1942, he was with the Air 
Transport Command and served in 
North Africa and the Near East. 
Upon his discharge in March, 1946, 
he returned to the Norris company. 

McVeigh & Co. owns and operates 
the Holden (Mo.) Milling & Elevator 
Co. and the Kuhlmann-Meyer Mill- 
ing Co., California, Mo., and does an 
extensive domestic and export flour 
business. 
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SUNN Y 
KANSAS 
















Quality is the first rule in 
the production of SUNNY 


KANSAS . . . right from 
the first step which is good 


wheat selection. That's why 


you can rely on SUNNY 
KANSAS all the time. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





Ph your technical CON il) » 


eee Send your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


pe —RELIABLE REPORTS. 
Ask for full inf tion on regular service schedules and costs, 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











EVANS MILLING CO. "facture KitnDried 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. C ity, 16,000 Bushel 
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MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








ANCIENT WARRIOR—Gen. Charles 
McCormick Reeve, just a few weeks 
short of being a centennarian, died 
recently at his home near Minne- 
apolis. He was a renowned warrior, 
veteran of the Spanish-American 
campaigns in the Philippines, where 
he commanded a regiment of Minne- 
sota volunteers. But his long and 
colorful career included many other 
things than soldiering, among them 
a brief episode in flour milling. 

The general, back in the early sev- 
enties, when The Northwestern Mill- 
er was a-borning, first was a law- 
yer, then a banker, then a barrel 
manufacturer. The latter enterprise 
led him into flour milling. For a 
number of years he owned the Holly 
Mill, a small plant which stood, until 
it burned, close to the apron of St. 
Anthony Falls. But his interests were 
chiefly in other fields of industry and 
finance. These ultimately included 
such enterprises as stock raising, real 
estate and coal mining. As a mem- 
ber of the Russian Relief Commis- 
sion, in 1891-92, he participated in 
the delivery to starving Russians of 
a cargo of American flour. His trav- 
els were wide, his activities zest- 
ful, his interests without bounds. 


@ Long Time Ago—A reviewer noted 
in the columns of The Northwestern 
Miller 55 years ago a new travel book 
“by a Minneapolis flour miller.” The 
book, written by Gen. Reeve, was 
called ‘““How We Went and What We 
Saw.” It told the story of a winter 
journey to Egypt, Asia Minor and the 
Grecian archipelago. 

The general’s memories of the an- 
cient journey were lively even in his 
closing years. Several days, he re- 
called, were spent in Damascus. From 
Baalbec he contributed an article to 
The Northwestern Miller, in accord- 
ance with a request from William C. 
Edgar, then its editor. The article 
was a burlesque on the mills of 
Baalbec, in the whimsical style used 
by the author throughout his trav- 
elog. 

There were 11 persons in the Reeve 
expedition of 1888-89, all of them 
closely connected with the Minneapo- 
lis milling industry. Included were 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Christian 
and their sons Henry and George; 
Mr. and Mrs. Llewellyn Christian; 
John de Laittre, Mrs. Horace Ropes, 
Mrs. William Eastman and Mrs. 
Reeve. The general survived them all. 


® Mediterranean travel in the eighties 
of the last century was not the lux- 
ury travel. of half a century later, 
as may be judged from these sen- 
tences from the general’s book (which 
at the same time give the flavor of 
the author’s literary attack): 

“The boats, judging from the Ettore 
on which we were for three days im- 
prisoned, are small, dirty, badly venti- 
lated, not heated, with first-cabin 
accommodations which would disgrace 
the steerage of most any transatlan- 
tic line; all the emigrants, beggars, 
cattle, and filth generally located 
on the forward part of the ship, 
whence the complication of smells 
wafted astern would put to shame a 
Chinese stink-pot; a general air of 
listlessness and inattention charac- 
terizing the entire outfit from the 
stewardess, who was the best fellow 
aboard, and I will except her, down 
to the captain. 

“The boat has a strange history. 
She was an ancient Carthaginian 
trireme which, having escaped the 
destruction of the fleet by the Rom- 
ans, was purchased by the Austrian 
Lloyds for 100 sestertii, encumbered 
with an engine and some other ma- 
chinery, and put on the line between 
Trieste and Alexandria. 

“The captain, who was hortator on 
the ancient trireme, was retained by 
the management, and some of the 
former rowers, captured in the in- 
terior of Africa, now occupy differ- 
ent positions of trust about the craft. 
None of them, I learn, has the slight- 
est idea of the uses of the barometer 
and compass, and the management of 
an engine is to them a sealed book.” 


@ The Russian Expedition—Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller have 
heard the story, many a time and 
oft, of the Russian famine. The ship- 
load of relief flour was an inspiration 
of Mr. Edgar’s, and in large de- 
gree the enterprise of himself and 
his business associates. It enlisted 
public support, in addition to the 
generous contributions of the milling 
industry, and this led to the ap- 
pointment of a commission officially 
authorized to insure the flour’s prop- 
er distribution. Gen. Reeve accom- 
panied Mr. Edgar to Russia and gave 
effective assistance in carrying the 
relief work to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The enterprise served as a pat- 
tern for the similar relief expedition 
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of 1916, when another shipload of 
flour was gathered in this country 
and shipped to the Belgians starving 
under Germany’s invading heel. 


THIS WEERK’S COVER—On a 25- 
ft. mound in Wamego City Park 
overlooking the surrounding Kansas 
country stands this 66-year-old four- 
vane mill, In appearance it is a rep- 
lica of a true Zuyder-Zee windmill. 

Built by a Dutch immigrant on his 
farm 12 miles 
from Wamego in 
1879 this old land- 
mark is of red 
sandstone, stand- 
ing 40 ft. high with 
a diameter of 25 
ft. at the base. 
Originally it had 
six vanes, almost 
Sweeping the 
ground in its revo- 
lutions. Kaw Val- 
ley, Kansas, farmers took their grain 
there to be ground into four, corn 
meal or livestock feed. 

The mill was in operation for 
more than 20 years, thereafter stand- 
ing. idle until in 1925 the owners 
donated it to the city. A holiday 
known as “Park Day” was declared 
and the entire community helped 
move the mill to its present site. 
It was taken down stone by stone, 
marked and replaced exactly as be- 
fore. A mound was built for a foun- 
dation and here the old mill stands 
preserved by appreciative citizens in 
the little park adjoining U. S. High- 
way 40. 
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FSTERDAY, IODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


A Nation Answers 
a Cry 


“Plant wheat, 

That a starving world may eat!” 

And lo, the land is golden with the 
grain. 

God’s hand has sent the sunlight and 
the rain, 

And men have toiled to feed their 
fellowman. 


Across the nation—harvest time 
again! 

Heavy with gold the mills are 
weighted down: 

The shinning mills of country line 
and town 

Rock with the steady and insistent 
power 

That turns the streams of running 
wheat to flour: 

Flour that soon will ride the high 
wild seas, 

A substance that our land has sent 
to ease 

The agony of hunger and the fea: 

of hollow-eyed starvation drawing 
near; 

Flour for the blessed loaves of bread 

That the hopeless and the helpless 
may be fed. 


God be thanked for the land, the 
men, the mills; 
God be thanked for the harvest as 


it spills 

And overflows; that we can make 
reply 

To a weary_world’s importunate 
hunger-cry. 


—Grace Noll Crowell. 





“When Young Bill come in t’other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “with some figgers 
he’d got from Al Sproul on how much it’d cost for timbers 
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and labor for a new granary lhe 
thought 


we'd ought to build and I'd 
totaled ’em up, I said to Bill: 
‘Well, son it might be a good 
idea, but seems like we better 
whittle down the size of it a 
consid’able sight on account 
that the way you got it 
worked out it’s like ’nuf ‘o 
cost more money than tie 


wuth of all the wheat you could cram i1- 
Y to it, an’ puttin’ both of ’em together it 
’ figgers out to more money than we got on hanl. 
Mebby, I said to Bill, we better wait a sp: il 


until we figger out how of’n a cat can catch its own tail. ” 


—R. E. 5. 
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uggested Improvements in Mill Machinery 
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* * * 


Infestation Control, Appearance and Efficiency Objectives of AOM Research Committee 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is the text of the report of 
the research committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, as pre- 
sented by R. K. Durham, chairman 
of the committee, at the 51st annual 
convention of the organization at 
Minneapolis, June 2-6, 1947. Mr. Dur- 
ham is director of the technical serv- 
ice department, Millers National 
Federation. 

¥ ¥ 


MPRESSED with the wave of in- 

terest in flour mill sanitation and 

convinced that present flour mill 
machinery is responsible for much of 
the industry’s infestation problems, 
R. R. srotherton, president of the 
Associat::n of Operative Millers, 
chose for his research committee op- 
eratives who are exceptionally well 
informed on the subject of machinery 
design. Added to the innsect phase 
of machinery design, is the often 
heard statement that there have been 
no improvements in milling during 
the past 50 years. 

The activities of the research com- 
mittee in recent years have been 
generally limited to answering cur- 
Tent inquiries sent in by members. 
This year, however, Mr. Brotherton 
proposed that the committee hold 
several meetings during the year to 
discuss mill machinery design from 
the standpoint of better infestation 
control as well as more efficient mill- 
ing operation. 

: The committee held its first meet- 
ing in Chicago Nov. 9 and a second 
in Kansas City Feb. 13 and 14. 

A third meeting was held in Kan- 
Sas City April 10. Representatives of 
mill machinery and supply manufac- 
turers were invited to ‘attend the 
Meeting to receive the recommenda- 
tions of the research committee. Ap- 
proximately 40 representatives at- 
tended: that meeting and showed 
much interest in the recommenda- 
tions. 

The committee realizes that the 
Present wheat milling process is 
father crude and requires relatively 

much machinery and power. It, 
nevertheless, realizes that a revolu- 
tionary milling process cannot be de- 
Veloped in committee meeting. The 
COmmitttee deliberations, therefore, 
Were confined to consideration of 
Moderately drastic new design of 


machines employed 
process. 


It is quite generally agreed 
that insect infestation in wheat 
originates at some stage of wheat 
handling before it reaches the 
mill elevator. This committee 
recognizes that millers will al- 
ways be faced with insect con- 
tamination problems unless ‘the 
federal government takes steps 
to severely penalize insect and 
rodent contaminated grain. The 
farmer, the country elevator op- 
erator, the railroad and the ter- 
minal elevator operator should 
be just as strictly policed as the 
cereal miller. 


Good Market for Machinery 

Present plant appearance improve- 
ments which are rapidly spreading 
throughout the milling industry to- 
day indicate that mill executives are 
in a modernizing mood. We feel con- 
fident that millers today would junk 
much of their old equipment if the 
mill machinery manufacturers were 
to offer something really better. ‘The 


in the present 


- members of this committee do not 


pretend to be expert mill machinery 
designers. We do think the people 
in the milling industry are partially 
to blame for the lack of moderniza- 
tion. Now we propose to aid by sup- 
plying some suggestions which we 
hope will be useful to mill machinery 
manufacturers. 

In our deliberations we have vis- 
ualized mill machines of tomorrow 
with three main objectives in mind. 

(1) Infestation control. (2) Ap 
pearance. (3) Efficiency. 

Here briefly are our suggestions: 


Roll Stands 


1. Feeders: Present roll feeders are 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

The desirable feeder should have 
these features: (a) Independent feed- 
er drive for each pair of rolls. (b) 
Each feeder independently controlled. 
(c) Eliminate all excess housing 
space. (d) Should be self-cleaning. 
(e) Uniform distribution of feed on 
full length of roll. (f) Automatically 
self-adjusting to compensate for load 
variations. 

2. Base: 

(a) Eliminate countershaft. (b) 
Rolls should be easily removable. (c) 


Easily cleaned inside and outside. 


(d) Improve present type hopper for 
better sanitation. 

3. Bearings: Need more desirable 
type having these features: 

(a) Will not leak lubricant. (b) 
Easily cleaned. (c) Readily replaced. 
(d) Longer life. (e) Accurate adjust- 
ment tolerance. 

4, Adjustment: Could be made more 
desirable by: 

(a) Separate roll throw-out for 
each pair. (b) Micrometric adjust- 
ment. (c) Grinding pressure indicator. 
(d) Improved method of tramming. 

5. Suction: 

(a) Need improved suction for ade- 
quate roll cooling. 

6. Brushes and scrapers: 

(a) Need improvement for easier 
adjustment. 

7. End blocks and journal hous- 
ing seals: 

(a) End blocks should be self-ad- 
justing or floating. They should not 
be rigidly fastened to housing. (b) 
Need more satisfactory journal hous- 
ing seal. 


Sifters 


1. Boxes: 

(a) Eliminate all places where 
static stock may accumulate. (b) 
Sieves, channels and false bottoms 
should be easily removable for clean- 
ing and repair. (c) Make provision 
for elimination of sweating inside the 
box. (d) Possibly develop more desir- 
able material from which to con- 
struct sifter boxes. (e) Eliminate ex- 
posed tie-rods, bolt ends, etc., on out- 
side of box. 

2. Sieves: 

(a) More satisfactory method for 
attaching bolting cloths to frames. 
(b) More desirable type of cleaner. 
(c) More desirable material than 
wood for sieve construction. (d) 
Eliminate machinery plush on sieves. 
(e) Simpler method of tightening 
sieves. 

3. Drive: 

(a) From standpoint of ease of 
cleaning under the sifter, floor at- 
tachments should be eliminated. (b) 
Should have variable speed mechan- 
ism. (c) Throw should be adjustable. 
(d) Should have heavy-duty anti- 
friction bearings. 

4. Stockings: 

(a) More sanitary material with 
longer life than present flannel is 
neéded. (b) More simple and satisfac- 


tory method for attaching the stock- 
ing is desired. 


Purifiers 


1. Feeders: Present type feeder 
is entirely unsatisfactory. The desir- 
able feeder should have these fea- 
tures: 

(a) Eliminate all excess housing 
space. (b) Self-cleaning. (c) Provide 
uniform distribution of stock over full 
width of purifier. (d) Automatically 
adjust itself to compensate for fluc- 
tuations in load. 

2. Sieve Frame: 

(a) Metal construction for sieve 
frame carrier is recommended. (b) 
Present sieve frames to be divided 
into interchangeable sections. (c) 
More accurate adjustment of sieve 
pitch and throw. (d) Improve pres- 
ent method of cleaning the cloth. (e) 
Improve method of vibrating the 
sieve. 

3. Suction: 

(a) Redesign space above the sieve 
to minimize infestation and to im- 
prove the suction. (b) Install indica- 
tors to show air velocity. 

4, Machine Frame: 

(a) Recommended all metal con- 
struction. (b) Eliminate all unneces- 
sary ledges. 

5. Conveyors: 

(a) Eliminate conveyors. (b) Use 
adjustable metal hoppers instead of 


conveyors. 
Reels 


1. For sanitary reasons, they should 
be discarded. Work done by reel can 
be performed equally well by sifters. 


Feed Dusters or Finishers 


1. Need improved methods for 
dusting bran and shorts. 

2. The conventional brush-type 
duster should be made more nearly 
self-cleaning to eliminate infestation. 


Elevator Legs and Boots 


1. The present conventional eleva- 
tors and boots are very unsatisfac- 
tory from standpoint of insect infes- 
tation and corrosion. It is highly de- 
sirable that intensive research be con- 
ducted to find more satisfactory 
method for elevation and conveying 
of mill stocks. (a) Pneumatic han- 
dling of stocks should be investigated. 

(Continued on page 25a) 
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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St.Louis, Mo. +* Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. . Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. « Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Guaranty of Ranity and Reliability ta 
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“EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
atticle is the text of an address made 

» Mr. Jurkow at the 51st annual 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Minneapolis, June 
25, 1947. 
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ITH the present heavy de- 
‘ mand for products of the 
milling industry likely to 
continue for some time, any meas- 
ures tending to boost the output ca- 
pacity of mill equipment should mer- 
it more than passing interest. It was 
with this thought in mind that I 
accepted the honor conferred by the 
gram committee in assigning to 
me the task of preparing this paper 
dealing with the use of high speed 
sifters. If I am at all competent, my 
competency is based largely on ob- 
servations gained from my own ex- 
periences. 

In my own particular case the 
urgent need for getting greater out- 
put from the available equipment is 
responsible. This need is not a re- 
cent one. Soon after I had assumed 
the duties of my present job, the 
management presented for my con- 
sideration certain statistics which evi- 
denced an existent unfavorable ratio 
between the investment in plant and 
equipment and the daily output ca- 
pacity. It was explained that this 
constituted a serious handicap in ef- 
forts to hold unit production costs 
at a profitable level, and I was urged 
to initiate a program capable of in- 
creasing the hourly grind by about 
50%. As this was during the lean 
years of the depression, it was stipu- 
lated that the gain must be obtained 
with the smallest possible outlay for 
additional equipment. 

I had been accustomed to consider 
mill output chiefly from the stand- 
point of its relation to available 
inches of roll length and area of 
bolting surface, and in these respects 
the operations of our mill appeared 
to be well within reasonable range. 
And, while to me the association of 
the relationship between output and 
monetary investment represented a 
novel consideration, I was quite will- 
ing to accept the challenge, realizing 
that there was nothing to do but try 
to comply with the request, no mat- 
ter how impossible of attainment it 
seemed. 


Bolting Department Possibility 


Repeated and thorough checking of 
various parts of the flow, in quest of 
points where gains might possibly 
be effected, led to the conclusion that 
the bolting department offered the 
Most fertile field in this respect. 
Some of the sifter sections were 
found to be falling far short with 
Tegard to making a complete sep- 
aration of the flour present in the 
load. The tailovers of the first and 
third middlings sections, for in- 
Stance, contained from 30% to 40% 
of material which could be sifted 
through a test sieve covered with 
the identical flour cloth number over 
Which the stock had already passed. 
Several other sections were found to 
be performing only slightly better. 
Plainly, there was no reasonable pos- 
sibility of boosting the load of the 
mill while sifter performance was 
ping so far short of what it should 


_ Several schemes for increasing the 
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Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Ine. 


bolting capacity were considered, all 
of them with a view to adding to the 
area of cloth surface. This was the 
only means then known to us where- 
by the bolting capacity could be in- 
creased. Accordingly, a decision to 
install a number of centrifugal reels 
distributed throughout the flow at 
points where the condition of under- 
bolting had been found to be the most 
serious, was arrived at. But while 
this relieved the trouble at these 
particular points, the capacity there- 
by gained was only about 12%. Fur- 
thermore, this small increase in the 
mill load caused the same trouble of 
underbolting to appear at points 
where performance had previously 
been satisfactory. The reels were ob- 
jectionable, too, because of the no- 
ticeably increased infestation hazard. 


Rebolt Sifter Added 


Continued attempts at boosting 
the output led to the purchase of our 
first high speed sifter. This is a two- 
section machine, installed for rebolt- 
ing flour ahead of the packer ?bins. 
The former rebolting reels were 
thereby made available for the pur- 
pose of adding another reduction to 
the flow, which helped to increase the 
hourly grind by another 10%. The 
reels previously added occupied prac- 
tically all of the suitable spare space, 
but the actual gain realized was not 
half way to the appointed goal of 
50% increase in capacity. 

Prospects for further gain seemed 
rather dim. Personally, I had become 
convinced that further increase of 
load would call for an over-all boost 
of grading and bolting capacity 
throughout the flow, and not just at 
points here and there. 


Interest in High Speed Sifters 

With what little experience we had 
with our one high speed sifter, our 
interest was at this time engaged by 
several published articles which ad- 
vocated the use of high speed sifters 
for the grading and bolting of the 
regular mill streams. The arguments 
of these articles indicated that there 
was a possibility of increasing ca- 
pacity substantially without install- 
ing more or larger machines or even 
without providing a greater area of 
cloth surface. One article, contribut- 


ed to the AOM bulletin service by 
A. M. Marsh, offered directions for 
converting Nordyke Square Sifters of 
exactly the same model as ours from 
the conventional speed and throw to 
a 2%-in. throw and 265 r.pm. In 
view of the prospective gain in bolt- 
ing capacity, which it was suggested 
might be about 30%, the idea seemed 
well worth a trial. Accordingly, we 
proceeded to change first one, and 
shortly after another, of the three 
six-section sifters to “high speed.” 
These two machines contain most of 
the more heavily loaded sections, and 
as a result of the speed-up the prob- 
lem of underbolting was immediately 
relieved satisfactorily, enabling us to 
boost the feed another 10% of the 
original load from which we had 
started. The third six-section machine 
was left running at conventional 
speed, and, as an indication of rela- 
tive bolting capacities at convention- 
al and high speeds, the following ob- 
servation is worth noting. The sec- 
ond middlings is divided to two sec- 
tions, one in a speeded-up machine, 
the other in the machine left to run 
at conventional speed. 

In order to obtain an equal per- 
centage of flour from the load of 
either section, the stream had to be 
split, two thirds going to high speed 
and one third to the conventional 
speed section. It was also a surprise 
to find that the first middlings, on 
which the original two sections had 
performed so poorly that it had been 
necessary to add a scalping and grad- 
ing reel, could now be comfortably 
handled on the reel and only one sec- 
tion, with practically no difference 
in percentages of flour bolted out 
whether one or both sections were 
used. This provided a spare section 
to be used for another purpose. 


Gain in Middlings Streams 


Observation of performance at va-. 


rious points revealed the greatest 
amount of capacity gain to have tak- 
en place at those sections which han- 
dle streams carrying relatively high 
percentages of flour; that is, the mid- 
dlings reductions. While the gain in 
grading capacities of breaks and siz- 
ings is also considerable, it is much 
less by comparison. This is probably 
due to thé circumstance that the 
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With High Speed Sifters 


By Julius Jurkow 


speed and throw combinations in 
common use for high speed sifters 
were originally adopted for the pur- 
pose of flour rebolting. As the grad- 
ing capacity available for the sizings 
had long been inadequate, we were 
fortunate “in now being able to use 
the spare section referred to for pro- 
viding badly needed relief at this 
critical point. 


Reels Eliminated in Flow 


Later, when the third six-section 
sifter was likewise changed over to 
high speed, the bolting capacity was 
increased to such an extent as to en- 
able us, through re-allocation of 
loads and the installation of an addi- 
tional two-section high-speed sifter, 
to dispense with seven of the eight 
reels which were then being used. 

And -whereas the problem had been 
to provide sufficient bolting capacity 
to match the grinding capacity of 
the rolls, the situation was now re- 
versed. After having already added 
one double stand of 9x30” rolls, the 
grinding capacity had to be further 
increased by stepping up the speed of 
the rolls by 25%. As a final result 
the hourly grind is now from 50% 
to 55% greater than it was at the 
time the program aimed at increasing 
the output was initiated. At that 
time there were 1.19 sq. ft. of cloth 
surface for each 100-lb. sack of flour 
produced per 24 hours. 

At the time the flow included eight 
centrifugal reels and the load had 
been increased by about one third, 
there were 1.17 sq. ft. per sack. At 
present, with only one reel in the flow 
and all sifters operating at high 
speed, 100 lb. of flour is produced 
for each 0.77 sq. ft. of bolting sur- 
face. The roll lengths per sack for 
the three periods are 0.68”, 0.61” and 
0.50”, respectively. While there were 
other contributory factors, it would 
have been quite impossible to attain 
this sizable capacity gain within the 
available floor space without resorting 
to the use of high speed sifters. 


Cloth Wear Is Greater 


While the advantage from the 
standpoint of capacity is definitely es- 
tablished, there are certain problems 
which will arise when a switch to 


(Continued on page 29a) 





ENTERTAINMENT FOR WIVES — Wives of members 
of the American Association of Cereal Chemists who at- 
tended the 32nd annual convention, held in Kansas City 
The two pictures 


May 18-23, were well entertained. 


were taken at a luncheon held for the wives. Mrs. R. 


W. Selman, chairman of the luncheon arrangements 
committee is shown in the picture on the left with Mrs. 
J. M. Doty (right). 
in the picture on the right. Mrs. J. W. Whitacre was 
chairman of the ladies’ entertainment committee. 


A scene of the luncheon is shown 














Nordkronen Mill, Stavanger, Norway 


Flour Milling in 


D. W. Povey, who is on the tech- 
nical staff of Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., Rochdale, Lancs., England, 
recently returned from a comprehen- 
sive tour of Scandinavia, during 
which time he visited many mills 
throughout Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Denmark, and had an op- 
portunity of studying conditions 
prevalent in the milling industries in 
these countries today. In the follow- 
ing article ‘he gives a very interesting 
description of his tour and his ex- 
periences. 
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OMING from the United King- 

dom and first seeing Norwegian 

mills such as are situated at 
Bergen, Trondheim and Kristiansand, 
not to mention many other places, the 
first impression one gains is that the 
mills are sited in some of the most 
beautiful places in the world; indeed, 
it would appear that when the mills 
were first proposed, pleasantness of 
the surroundings was the prior con- 
sideration given to the question of 
site. Norwegian millers are very 
proud of their mills, and justly so, 
for not only is the inside of their 
mills spotlessly clean and efficient, 
but the outside is not forgotten when 
it comes to appearance. 

It is interesting to note that one 
mill is situated near a village called 
Paradise, which is in many ways very 
appropriate. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there is another village not far 
away called Hell. The writer was 
assured that the miller’s life was not 
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Vaksdal Mill, Bergen, Norway 


Scandinavia 


By D. W. Povey 
Thos. Robinson & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, Eng. 


spent between the two. Having been 
to Hell it was found that the popu- 
lar interpretation of conditions here 
are entirely untrue, in fact it is a 
pleasant little place. 

Most of the big mills have grown 
up from small beginnings: for exam- 
ple at Vaksdal Molle, which is the 
largest plant in the country, the orig- 
inal stone mill driven by water pow- 
er which had been in use for genera- 
tions lies alongside the mill building 
and is truly a fine comparison illus- 
trating the tremendous strides that 
have taken place in the last 75 years. 


Many Provincial Mills 


Many of the small communities 
have mills of their own and these are 
known as “provincial mills’; these 
plants are used to grind wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, maize and rice, making 
the community, in many ways, self- 
sufficient with regard to cereal prod- 
ucts. Some of these mills are very 
simple, consisting of two pairs of 
rolls and two sifter sections. For the 
production of wheat flour one pair is 
used as breaks and the other as re- 
ductions, the whole system working 
on a batch process; two bins being 
arranged over each pair of rolls. On 
the break side the coarse overtail- 
ings of the sifter are fed into one 
of the bins over the same break roll; 
(the other bin holding the stock be- 
ing ground). The released semo- 
linas and middlings are conveyed in- 
to a bin over the reduction rolls 
while the flour passes into the flour 


bin where ultimately all the flour 
streams are collected and mixed.. A 
similar procedure is carried out on 
the reduction side. Overtailing of 
the dressers being conveyed to a 
second bin over the reduction roll 
and after three or four grindings the 
overtails are finally rejected to mill- 
feed. 

In Norway every possible use is 
made of water power, and electric- 
ity generated by water power, and 
while there are a few auxiliary diesel 
engines, the writer knows of no mill 
that is driven by a steam engine. 
Naturally, in a country that has plen- 
ty of fast moving rivers electric pow- 
er will be cheap and the Norwegians 
have not hesitated to make use of all 
potential power by harnessing the 
rivers. 

‘Much Rye Flour Milled 


As in other Scandinavian countries 
a great deal of rye flour and rye 
meal is manufactured and many 
blends of rye and wheat flours are 
made with the result that the choice 
of sometimes as much as five or more 
different kinds of bread are offered 
on the table. The writer who reluct- 
antly admits that in normal times he 
eats very little bread and still less 
of the high extraction variety, found 
the variety of breads offered so pal- 
atable and pleasing that he ate enor- 
mous quantities. This was not due 
to the novelty of it as he continued 
to do so throughout the tour. 

Norway grows insufficient wheat 
and rye to be self-supporting and re- 
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O. T. K. Mill, Helsinki, Finland 


Plansifter Floor 
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lies on imports of grain to a large 
extent, hence, during the German 
occupation, she found herself in grave 
difficulties. Throughout the occupa- 
tion, flour was milled from a mixture 
of rye and oats at 95% extraction, 
the little quantity of wheat avail- 
able being used in a mixture of 80% 
wheat and 20% rye, designated for 
the use of sick people. The percent- 
age of oats in the grist was at times 
as much as 40% and millers will be 
able to appreciate what difficulties 
this must have presented in the mill. 

After the cessation of hostilities 
the extraction was dropped to 73% 
milled out of a mixture of mainly 
Norwegian wheat and some Plate 
wheat, but later, owing to the world 
wheat shortage, it was raised to 80%. 
This was in the autumn of 1945 and 
it has remained at 80% ever since. 

The grist today consists mainly of 
Manitoba wheats, some Plate wheats 
and a small quantity of Norwegian 
wheats and, as in the United King- 
dom, creta preparata is added to the 
flour to make up the calcium defi- 
ciency in the diet. 

The following types of flours and 
meals are made from wheat and rye 
or a combination of both: 

Wheat flour—100% wheat, 80% ex- 
traction. 

Wheat meal—100% wheat, 100% 
extraction (fine, coarse, extra coarse). 

Rye flour—80% rye, 20% wheat, 
80% extraction. 

Rye meal—80% rye, 20% wheat, 
100% extraction (fine, coarse, extra 
coarse). 

Wheat flour, rye flour and rye meal 
plants are always to be found in 
the same mill, and generally in the 
same building, enabling the same ov- 
eratives to look after all three units. 

Generally speaking the rye meal 
plant consists of two roller mills and 
one quadruple plansifter, allowing 
two break and two reduction pas- 
sages. 


Large Mills Use Bulk Storage 


Bulk storage facilities for flour are 
to be found in all large mills and 
paper sacks are used for packing; the 
multiwall type being the most popu- 
lar, but there is a possibility that, in 
time, the valve paper sack will be 
used universally in conjunction with 
the automatic valve sack packer 
which is gaining increasing popu- 
larity. 
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Norwegian millers have had some 
ynique experiences during the war, 
in one instance a wireless transmit- 
ter was situated in a bin of wheat and 
operated from there for many months 
=the Germans knew one was in the 
Jocality but were never able to trace 
it to a silo bin. In another spisode 
during the occupation of Kristiansand, 
when German ships flying French col- 
ors sailed up the fjord and landed 
troops—in an interchange of shots 
from the German ships and land 
batteries—a German shell penetrated 
the bin wall of a grain silo and ex- 
ploded in the mass of grain within, 
the only damage resulting being a 
hole in the wall about nine inches 
in diameter and some spilt grain on 
the ground outside. 


Sweden 


Leaving Norway is a sad parting 
—the stranger is always made so 
welcome and one is made to feel at 
home immediately on arrival. Sweden 
however, is no exception and the 
pangs of parting are soon softened 
by the warmth of welcome and hos- 
pitality of Swedish millers. 


Millers Are Proud Men 


In all Scandinavian countries mill- 
ers take a great pride in their mills, 
but perhaps in Sweden this is more 
clearly seen than anywhere else. In 
one case, in which the mill can truly 
be called a “show mill,” the wall at 
the end of the roller floor is covered 
with a mirror so that when one 
enters the impression is gained that 
there is a roller floor disappearing in- 
to the distance; all the roller mills 
are painted cream, which enhances 
the general appearance. Washing 
and whizzer plants are surrounded 
by tiled walls and the buildings are 
surrounded by gardens and lawns. 

Not that all this attention to ap- 
pearance detracts from the efficiency 
of the plant, this fact is clear from 
inspection of the products and the 
efficient way in which the mill is run. 
In fact, it is claimed that these con- 
ditions give the workmen more in- 
centive to take a pride in their work. 

Unlike Denmark, Sweden is a land 
of big mills, though there are a 
number of Small plants. All are run 
very efficiently and kept in line with 
modern developments. As an exam- 
ple of the way the mills are looked 
after and maintained, the writer’s 
firm (Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
Rochdale, England) installed a new 
roller floor in one mill in 1916; these 
rolls are working as well today as 
the day they-.were installed, though 
they have been in continuous opera- 
tion for 30 years. 

Sweden grows enough wheat to 
make herself self-supporting and, in 
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consequence, grists consist of 100% 
Swedish wheat which is milled to an 
extraction of 80%. Swedish wheat 
is very akin to average English and 
similarly varies considerably. This 
calls for the use of the chemist who 
working in conjunction with the mill- 
er can assist in compensating for this 
variation by physical and chemical 
means and this is an answer to accu- 
sations sometimes made that the 
Scandinavian miller relies too much 
on his chemist and not enough on the 
practical miller. Even home grown 
grain is used for semolina manufac- 
ture and there are some very fine 
semolina plants in the country. These 
are very comprehensive and the fea- 
ture of them is the larger purifier 
surface, about 21 sq. ft. per sack (a 
250-bbl. mill would have an equiva- 
lent surface of about 150 sq. ft.) and 
naturally call for the use of small 
diameter rolls and a large number of 
break passages. Most.of the semolina 
produced is used for the manufac- 
ture of macaroni. 

Some very fine flour storage silos 
are to be found, one of sufficient ca- 
pacity to hold two months’ supply 
and the packing and handling of fin- 
ished products has been mechanized 
to a fine degree. Valve paper sacks 
are very popular and most mills have 
installed automatic valve sack pack- 
ers. 

A considerable quantity of flour is 
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Kvarnen Tre Lejon, Gothenburg, Sweden 


retailed in small packets and all large 
mills have automatic packeting plants 
for this purpose. 

Swedish millers go in for all brands 
of milling and it is not unusual to 
find a wheat flour mill, a rye flour 
and meal mill, a semolina mill, a mac- 
aroni plant and an oat plant all on 
the same premises and in one mill 
there is even a Knakkebrot factory on 
the premises so that the rye meal 
comes straight into the plant from 
the mill’s rye meal bins. Knakke- 
brot is a rye meal biscuit. 

Every mill has a well equipped 
laboratory and full value is obtained 
from this analytical control. It is 
in these laboratories that most of 
the research work is carried on. The 
adoption of synthetic enrichment to 
wheat flour has given the mill chem- 
ists plenty to do as constant check 
of the vitamin contents of the mill 
streams is necessary in order to en- 
sure a maximum of natural vitamins 
in the flour. Synthetic vitamins are 
costly in Sweden and the higher the 
natural vitamin content the smaller 
the amount of synthetic vitamins 
necessary to bring the flour up to 
the guaranteed minimum vitamin 
content. Constant check is necessary 
and the value of the-laboratory on 
the mill premises is more than ever 
appreciated by the Swedish millers. 


This engichment was voluntarily 
carried out and differs slightly to 
the program adopted in the United 
States. The flour is guaranteed to 
contain 5 milligrams of B:, 3 milli- 
grams of B:, 30 miltigrams of iron 
and 45 milligrams of nicotinic acid 
per kilogram of flour. 


Finland 


To anyone visiting Finland for the 
first time they would be well advised 
to make the journey to Helsinki by 
sea, as the approach up the Gulf 
of Finland among the thousands of 
tree-clad islands is a never to be 
forgotten sight. 

Helsinki is a beautiful city re- 
nowned, like the rest of Finland, for 
its hospitality, and even today, 
though little remains in Finland with 
which to extend its traditional hos- 
pitality, the warmth of feeling and 
welcome given to visitors more than 
compensates for what some might 
have come to expect in kind. 


Finland is a land of lakes and 
trees and it has been told that at- 
tempts to count the lakes have had 
to be abandoned. This point was 
brought to the writer’s attention by 
a miller who told him that when he 
was last in England he was shown 
around the English Lake District 
and wanted to know why it was 
called a “Lake District’? when there 
were no more than a dozen lakes. 

A journey to the north of Finland 
impresses on one that vast area cov- 
ered by trees and the vast majority 
of Finns are experts on woodcraft, 
which is not difficult to understand. 

The journey was made by the writ- 
er to visit Oulu, a small town badly 
damaged by Russian bombing, and 
being largely constructed in wood 
‘one can visualize the havoc caused. 
It is here, it is claimed, that the 
most northerly mill in the world is 
situated. Oulu is renowned for its 
salmon and all along the river bank, 
during the season, one will find men 
with long poles to which is attached 
a wire net, pulling out salmon. Need- 
less to say, that while food is very 
scarce in Finland, the diet can be 
considerably supplemented in this 


area by salmon and reindeer meat. 


Writer Takes Finnish Bath 


During his brief sojourn in Oulu 
the writer was invited by a miller to 
take a Finnish bath, this traditional 
bath being an unique experience to 
the uninitiated. It is of interest to 
note that every farmer in this coun- 
try has his own bath house and will 
erect it even before his own dwell- 
ing is put up. Townspeople who do 
not possess their own have the facili- 
ties provided by a communal “bath 
house. 

On description the Finnish bath 
might appear to be an extremely vig- 
orous procedure but in actual fact it 
is not only very pleasant but ex- 
tremely invigorating, both mentally 
and physically. During the winter 
it is the custom where possible to roll 
in the snow outside the bathhouse 
immediately after the steaming and 
beating with beach leaves; fortunate- 
ly it was not winter when the writer 
took his Finnish bath and he was 
“let off” with a cold shower. 

Finland lost four of her trade mills 
(total capacity 450 tons in 24 hours) 
as a result of the war and it says a 
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great deal for the Finns when it is 
realized that this lost capacity has 
already been replaced. 

The wheat mills are all up-to-date 
and modern plants run on very effi- 
cient lines, this is understandable 
when it is appreciated that the first 
real wheat mill was erected in 1931. 
However, owing to continual running 
for very long periods during the war, 
renewals in machinery are now re- 
quired and old plants that were put 
into commission due to the loss of 
capacity now require replacement. 

This work has, to a very large ex- 
tent, been entrusted to the writer’s 
firm (Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
Rochdale, England) and when these 
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new plants are completed Finland 
will undoubtedly possess some of the 
most modern and efficient plants in 
the world. 

Rye has always been the most im- 
portant cereal in Finland and like 
other Scandinavian mills, rye plants 
for the manufacture of rye flour or 
rye meals are nearly always to be 
found alongside the wheat flour 
plants. From 5% to 10% of wheat 
bran is added to rye meal and this 
meal is, to a large extent, used in the 
manufacture of Knakkebrot—a form 
of biscuit which is very popular in all 
Scandinavian countries. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, Fin- 
land was very nearly independent of 


supplies of foreign wheat and rye but 
now, owing to loss of land, shortage 
of labor and fertilizers, she is large- 
ly dependent upon foreign supplies. 
This grain is coming chiefly from 
Canada and Russia and the grist 
varies in different localities according 
to the supplies available in the _par- 
ticular area. 

Manitoba wheats are always most 
welcome as the quality of Russian 
wheats have been very poor contain- 
ing, as they do, a large percentage 
of impurities and shriveled grains, 
and possessing a poor unbalanced glu- 
ten. Shipments have at times been ir- 
regulay and on occasions mills have 
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been shut down owing to lack of 
grain altogether. 

Wheat flour extraction is regulated 
by fixing a minimum ash content 
(0.8 dry matter), the percentage ex- 
traction varying about 80. This 
method standardizes, to some extent, 
flour quality and enables a very small 
mill to produce a similar quality flour 
to the large mill, not being penalized 
by a definite percentage extraction, 
The aim is, of course, to produce a 
flour of 0.8 ash at the highest possible 
extraction. 

This method of control, which was, 
incidentally, the one in vogue in Ger- 
many, occasioned the writer’s first 
experience on entering a mill, being 
told to be very careful not to “re- 
duce” the ash figure of the flour. In 
practice, the milling technique is most 
interesting as it has been found that 
the bran introduced into the flour has 
varying effects upon the loaf quality 
depending upon what layer of the 
wheat grain it originated. There are 
no regulations as to minimum vita- 
min contents of flour, nevertheless 
Finnish millers, who are very scicn- 
tifically minded, take a very great 
interest in the problems of nutrition 
and carry on their own research 
work. Much work of this nature jas 
been carried out in the mill labora- 
tories of the O.T.K. in Helsinki by 
Dr. L. H. Pulkki and the writer pre- 
dicts that both British and American 
workers will hear much more of this 
miller-scientist in the future. 

In fairness, it should be mentioned 
that while the wheat flour extraction 
is approximately 80%, owing to the 
large consumption of rye meals to 
which wheat bran has been added, 
the average extraction of: cereals 
for human consumption is between 
90% and 95%. These remarks apply 
likewise to other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 


Denmark 


This comparatively small couniry 
with a long coastline and many fine 
harbors, possesses many mills for its 
size. Most of these are what we in 
the United Kingdom would term 
“small plants.” 

Denmark, being an _ agricultural 
country, is at the moment entirely 
independent of foreign supplies of 
grain. Normally wheat was imported 
and formed the bulk of the grists, 
homegrown grain being used (or 
poultry stocks, in the main. Although 
a strong flour is preferred, the world 
wheat shortage and economic reasons 
have compelled Denmark to use her 
homegrown grain for milling. 

Danish wheat is very akin to Eng- 
lish and is equally as soft-as some 
of the soft English varieties. It is 
of interest to note that though 95% 
of the plants are all plansifter mills, 
no more difficulty is experienced in 
running on soft wheats than on a reel 
and centrifugal mill grinding a sirii- 
lar grist, such as one finds in the 
United Kingdom. In fact, there is 
less trouble as there are fewer 
spouts and conveyors. 

The wheat flour extraction today 
is 80% and the rye flours and meals 
are ground from a mixture of wheat 
and rye at varying extractions from 
90% to 100%, with an addition of 
15% fine wheat bran into the coarse 
meals. ; 

As in other Scandinavian countr:es 
rye flours and meals are very popu- 
lar and much of it is manufactured 
into Knakkebrot, a form of biscuit 
previously mentioned in this article. 

The rye flour and rye meal plants 
are generally to be found in the same 
building as the wheat flour plants 
and this would explain the popularity 
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of “Servo” mechanism on roller mills 
in Scandinavia, as when it is fitted, 
the one rollerman can attend to the 
three plants even if the roller mills 
are installed on separate floors. For 
those readers who are not acquainted 
with “Servo” mechanism, it is a de- 
vice fitted to a roller mill which auto- 
matically compensates for fluctua- 
tions in feed and automatically parts 
the rolls when the feed runs off, 
automatically bringing them together 
again when the feed comes on. 

Danish millers are very progressive 
and some of the larger mills are 
among the most up-to-date in Europe 
today, though some of the smaller 
mills require renewals and modifica- 
tions in order to bring them up to 
modern standards. Great interest is 
taken in any new developments and 
wherever the writer went he found 
millers anxious to know what was 
going on in other countries. 

Mention should be made of the 
hospitality of the Danish people and 
the welcome given to visitors and 
it will be amusing to recall an inci- 
dent during a gathering of millers 
when the writer was asked to note 
what a lot of pretty faces the female 
population in Denmark possessed. 
His companion was quick to reply 
that the reason was because when 
the Danes had invaded England many 
hundreds of years ago they had taken 
some of the pretty girls from the 
shores of the United Kingdom. 


Summary 


Scandinavian mills are of a high 
technical standard, plants are kept 
up to date and abreast of the times, 
in fact, any new developments can 
invariably be seen in one of them. 

Perhaps in these countries the ce- 
real chemist plays a larger part in 
the control of the mill than anywhere 
else, and some United Kingdom mill- 
ers assert that they play too large 
a part, but it should be remembered 
that Scandinavian millers do not have 
the benefits of a Research Associa- 
tion and consultants such as are to 
be found in the United Kingdom. 
These days a well equipped mill lab- 
oratory is essential and millers get 
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full value out of them, recruiting 
every aid that science can give to 
the practical man in the mill. It 
would be unfair to say that the Scan- 
dinavian miller is not a craftsman. 
He is, but he looks at it from a 
scientific angle as well, as any mill- 
ing engineer will know who has dis- 
cussed new proposals with him. 
While on the subject of laboratories, 
it should be pointed out that the 
vast majority of the research work 
has been carried out in these private 
mill laboratories. 

A feature of Scandinavian millers 
is that they have, in a great many 
cases, consolidated the manufacture 
of various cereals into a great variety 
of foodstuffs into one premise. This 
centralization is both logical and eco- 
nomical. It would be safe to say that 
in 99% of the mills there is to be 
found a wheat flour, rye flour and rye 
meal plant. 

In the mill screenrooms, fullest 
possible use is made of conditioning 
plants and machines of wooden con- 
struction are to be found everywhere. 
Seed separation is effected universal- 
ly by Trieur high capacity cylinders 
and the work in the well laid out and 
efficient screenrooms is reflected in 
the quality of the finished products. 

Plansifters are used more or less 
universally and it is indeed a rare 
sight to see a centrifugal. The ten- 
dency is to use trayless purifiers and 
providing the machines are flowed 
and clothed to suit, there appears to 
be little to choose between purifiers 
with or without trays. Reduction 
systems are a little more complicated 
than the conventional British sys- 
tems and more use is made of bran 
brushes than in the United Kingdom, 
though this is a logical conclusion to 
a plansifter system. In the United 
Kingdom, purifiers with frogs are 
used almost without exception and 
centrifugals take place of plansifters 
in most mills. 

Bulk storage of cereal products has 
been developed into a fine art and 
every mill has its flour bins. There 
is a general tendency to erect flour 
silos to hold a number of weeks’ 
supply. Paper bags are used almost 
universally and the introduction of 
the valve paper sack packer has 
greatly increased the use of valve 
paper sacks. 

In conclusion, the writer was pres- 
ent at the Scandinavian “Cereals 
Chemists Congress” at Stockholm, 
where the free interchange of ideas 
between all present, both millers and 
chemists, was indicative of the 
close cooperation and team spirit of 
all in the industry, and this is un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons why the 
industry has reached the high stand- 
ard of efficiency today. 
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More Convention Pictures: 


‘July é 
Taken at the A.A.C.C. Convention, Kansas City, May 18-23. ge 


Other pictures of the event appeared in the June issue of 
the Milling Production Section of this journal. 


Mrs. J. W. Whitacre, chairman of the womén’s enter- 
tainment committee during the convention, is shown with 
Mrs. Paul Logue, wife of the association’s retiring presi- 
dent, at one of the lancheons held for the wives of the 
chemists who attended the convention. 





Officers of the association and their wives were seated 
at the head table for the banquet. The man nearest the 
camera is Dr. W. F. Geddes, editor of the organization’s 
journal. Others in the picture are Mrs. Geddes, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Bailey and Dr. Paul Logue. 


L. W. Pingree, Wallace & Tiernan Sales Corp., San 
Francisco, Cal. (left), and Dr. Paul Logue, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., president of the cereal 
chemists’ association, were caught by the cameraman in 
a@ conservation in the lobby between sessions. 


Dr. F. L. Gunderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Dr. Paul “Logue, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, and 
John 8. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, pho- 
tographed during the | h p d by e & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., at the convention. 





The cameraman tried a trick shot, with the results 
shown above. The men in the picture are George Schiller 
(left), Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, and Eldon 
Smurr (right), American Flours, Inc., Newton Kansas, 
near the exhibit of Laboratory Construction Co. 


The trio pictured above include, from left to right, 
Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Dr. Roland 
W. Selman, vice president of C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, and Dr. W. F. Geddes, head of the division of agri- 
cultural biochemistry, University of Minnesota. 





The Winthrop Chemical Co. was well represented at 
buffet supper at the Hillcrest Country Club. Shown in 
the picture are P. Val Kolb of New York, Mr. and Mr:. 
L. L. McAninch of the company’s Kansas City office, an: 
Frank Ashlock, Doty Laboratories, Kansas City. 


The Winthrop Chemical Co. maintained an attractive 
exhibit at the convention. Shown at the booth are Wil- 
liam X. Clark of New York; L. L. McAninch of Kansas 
City, and Leo F. Soklich of Los Angeles, all representa- 
tives of the company in their respective areas. 


Lobby conversations between the chemists’ sessions 
were numerous. The men above, photographed during 2 
chat, are (left) Dr. Paul P. Merritt, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, and Dr. R. K. Larmour, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 





Use of Ultra Violet Light in Flour Mill Sanitation Inspection 
By M. 8. Buckley 


Sanitation Control Department 
Redney Milling Company 


HE use of the black light, or 
more correctly ultra violet light, 
has become quite widespread in the 
field of sanitation in the past few 
years. Black light has the property 
of causing certain substances to emit 
a peculiar glow or fluorescence. 
Because of this phenomenon it is 
quite valuable in detecting the pres- 
ence of certain substances. In the 
milling and baking industry there are 
a number of substances which will 
fluoresce glow when exposed to ultra 
violet light. A few of these are: flour, 
sugar, both beet and cane, vegetable 
shortening, lard, all types of mineral 
and lubricating oils, thiamine (B;), 
riboflavin (B:), niaicin and urine. The 
fact that urine fluoresces enables the 
sanitation inspector to more easily 
detect the presence of rodent con- 
tamination upon such commodities as 
bagged flour and secondhand bags. 
Urine will fluoresce with a yellow- 


ish green to a greenish-white color, 
depending upon the age of the stain, 
and probably somewhat to the physi- 
cal condition of the rodent at the 
time of urination. Urine from the 
same animal will fluoresce differently 
from time to time, depending upon 
the concentration of certain compo- 
nents of the urine. These components 
may be altered by the food intake, 
water intake and time of urination 
in relation to food and water intake. 
These variables, along with the subse- 
quent handling of bags in mills and 
bakeries, make positive identification 
of urine stains with black light alone 
almost impossible. The inspector, in 


order to prove that a suspected stain 
is urine, must remove the stained 
portion of ‘the bag and submit it to 
the laboratory for positive chemical 
identification. This identification in- 
volves the washing of the urine from 
the cloth, chemical treatment of the 
washings, and demonstration of char- 
acteristic crystalline formations tufn- 
der the microscope. This is a 
lengthy procedure and places an add- 
ed burden upen already understaffed 
laboratories, as well as delaying the 
results of the inspection. Should the 
stain so treated in the laboratory 
give negative results, the: particular 
package from which it was removed 


has been ruined. The sanitation de- 
partment of the Rodney Milling Co., 
in working with the black light, en- 
countered these difficulties and at- 
tempted to devise a simple test which 
could be applied at the scene of the 
investigation and give rapid, positive 
results, without injury to the bagged 
commodities. Such a test was de- 
vised. Three grams of p. dimethy]:- 
minobenzaldehyde are dissolved in 25 
ml. of alcohol and made up to 100 ml. 
with a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid. This reagent is then applied 
to the suspected stain with a smal 
camel hair brush. If urine is present 
a bright chrome yellow color will de- 
velop at the sight of the stain when 
viewed in daylight. 

By using this rapid means of iden- 
tification in conjunction with the 
black light, the inspection of bagged 
commodities is greatly facilitated. 
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Fumigation and Mill Sanitation 


4 


By T. F. Winburn 


- Manager, Industrial Fumigant Co. 
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NSECTS cause an estimated $300 During recent years there have by fumigation with one of the estab- indicates that the management real- cra 
million damage annually to stored been several machines, chemicals, lished fumigants, supplemented by izes this fact. Insects increase rapid- Of 
grains and milled cereal products _ etc., put on the market as insect cure- spraying and by spot treatments in ly in materials that are undisturbed gant: 
in the United States alone. Add to all for the milling industry, and between fumigation, and by good mill and when such accumulations of stock three 
that the many millions loss caused while they aid in insect control, there _ sanitation. are not cleaned up you are helping and 
by rodents and you have a figure that _ still is nothing that comes near to Mill sanitation is very important, the insects to .become established. meth 
is even more impressive. giving the control that is obtained -and the condition of most mills now Quite often the accumulations on 
: the inner sides of pulleys, for exam- 
ple, and on the machines out of easy HC 
reach of the sweepers are found to used 
be heavily infested while the rest of in t 
the mill is very clean. It is from first 
these neglected spots that many 1886 
times, unless supplementary control on ¢ 
measures are taken, that the infesta- gene 
tion spreads and makes a general cyan 
fumigation necessary. ter. 
Improvement in Attitudes «. 
In general the attitude of the mill Liqu 
personnel has taken a definite change ever 
toward the sanitation side, but there crea 
are still a few who do not see the ing | 
light. Two or three times recently plan 
I have encountered cases where the mes: 
infested stock was removed from the take 
mill in preparation for the fumiga- ches 
tion and then fed: back in as soon M 
as operation was resumed, thus re- er f 
infesting the mill at once. But when ties 
I pointed this out and remarked that 1931 
there wasn’t any need of fumigating exte 
if they were going to do that, I was exti 
told in each case that they were it i 
fumigating only because the Pure was 
Food and Drug inspectors had told 193! 
them to, and now that they had sat- in 
isfied them there wasn’t any need spre 
of turning the clean-up stock to feed gan 
“because you couldn’t keep bugs out T 
of a flour mill anyway.” Fortunately chle 
that attitude is very much in the disc 
minority. lab 
There are several very significant 14 
trends that I have noticed during the Sin 
past year that emphasizes the change ten: 
in attitude of mill management: and 
1. Many mills that have never ver 
fumigated before are scheduling reg- mo 
ular fumigations. diff 
2. A great number of mills that tio. 
did their own work in the past— 
what little they did—generally by the 
pot method, are now employing the 7 
services of specialists in order to be me 
assured they get the results they idl; 
: N desire. thr 
BOTH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 3. The mills that have regularly fur 
+++ assure maximum kill at minimum cost rey aie e the eso <a once a 
. ens each year have increase e num- 
---have no effect on the baking qualities of flour ber of fumigations from oné to two sul 
- + leave no odor, taste or color or three, and in some cases four. pla 
4, These same mills have nearly ga 
all increased the dosage of gas. ing 
LIQUID HCN, the all-out fumigant for general, ACRYLON, the latest advance in “spot” fumi- 5. The great majority of mills have ing 
building-wide application, penetrates every- gation, is applied directly inside machines now turned to the regular use of the 
where—even into flour or grain...destroys | where infestation is likely to be greatest. Easily spot fumigants and sprays as a pro- Ss 
rodents, insects and their eggs...assuresthor- and quickly applied from containers with tective measure in between fumiga- bs 
ough, effective control. quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations, it tions. ; ide 
An Industrial Fumigation Engineer can ob- _—leaves no residue or caked material... is All of the above are good —, 
tain maximum results with LIQUID HCN. If non-inflammable, and gets results with over- a a better over-all sanitation mi 
you do not know of one, we shall be glad to night exposure. P , co 
recommend an expert serving your territory. Write for complete information on this Few Mills Use Heat ge 
You incur no obligation. valuable addition to your fumigation program. Before I mention specific fumigants, tic 
*Trademark I feel I should mention one of the dle 
oldest methods of mill sterilization ne 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY which was the use of heat. Until a 
lesectichde Denettendal ; ; recent years this method was em- r 
30-Z ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ° NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK ee aes At haiti Sicoae Z 
i u 
Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. + 2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash. « Azusa, Calif. phage Phe age Hana. gerry ~ a 
it was necessary to heat the mill to oO 
KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 120-130° F. and hold it at that tem- to 
perature for 10 to 12 hours. This al: 
resulted in warping of machinery, th 
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softening of belts, drying out of bolt- 
ing silk, etc., which has caused a 
switchover to a gas fumigation in 
nearly all cases. 

The main steps in a general fumi- 

gation are: 
1. Choice of fumigation. 2. Deter- 
mination of dosages to be used. 3. 
Preparation of mill to include clean- 
up and removal of dead spots. 4. Seal- 
ing. 5. Exposure period. 

Of all the various general fumi- 
gants on the market, there are only 
three that are worthy of mentioning, 
and these are hydrocyanic acid, 
methyl bromide and chlorpicrin. 


HON Used Extensively 


HCN is by far the most extensively 
used. It was discovered in Germany 
in the early 18th century and was 
first used in the United States in 
1886 in the control of scale insects 
on citrus trees. At that time it was 
generated by the pot method using 
cyanide eggs, sulphuric acid and wa- 
ter. This pot method did not go out 
of general practice until after World 
War I, when commercially pure 
Liquid HCN was developed. How- 
ever, while it is rapidly on the de- 
crease there is still some fumigat- 
ing done by the pot method in small 
plants, in spite of the extra work and 
mess. This is due largely to the mis- 
taken idea that it is considerably 
cheaper. 

Methyl bromide is one of our new- 
er fumigants. Its insecticidal proper- 
ties were discovered in France in 
1931. Prior to that it had been used 
extensively for many years as a fire 
extinguisher. And a large portion of 
it is still used for that purpose. It 
was first used in this country in 
1935 for the fumigation of plants 
in California and from that has 
spread to its many uses as a fumi- 
gant today. 

The third member of the family is 
chlorpicrin or tear gas. It was first 
discovered in 1848, but remained a 
laboratory curiosity until World War 
I when it was used in gas shells. 
Since then it has been used quite ex- 
tensively both as a general fumigant 
and a grain fumigant. It is still a 
very effective fumigant but has lost 
most of its popularity because of the 
difficulty in handling it and in aera- 
tion of the plant after its use. 


Combinations of Fumigants 


The combination of HCN and 
methyl bromide is gaining favor rap- 
idly, and is now extensively used 
throughout the U.S. The cost of 
fumigation with the combination is 
more, but it is being chosen by mill- 
ers that are really interested in re- 
sults for two reasons. In the first 
place HCN is a surer space fumi- 
gant because it is much quicker act- 
ing and will not escape from a build- 
ing as easily as methyl bromide. On 
the other hand, methyl bromide will 
penetrate a heavy inventory of stock 
where the normal dosage of HCN will 
not in the sale of fumigants of any 
ideal combination. 

The fact that some of the largest 
milling chains in the United States 
consistently use the two gases to- 
gether speaks well for the combina- 
tion. These fumigations are han- 
dled by the company’s own person- 
nel who are only interested in se- 
curing the best results possible, and 
not in the same of fumigants of any 
type. 

The dosage of any gas in a general 
fumigation depends on the construc- 
tion of the building, the preparation 
of the mill, and the amount of stock 
to be penetrated. The weather is 
also a big factor but that is some- 
thing over which we have very little 
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control. If possible, the fumigation 
should be performed on a day when 
there is very little wind, and the tem- 
perature is above 75° F. Above that 
temperature the insects are more ac- 
tive and hence more susceptible to the 
gas, and the gas is also more efii- 
cient. 


Larger Dosages Specified 

Most mill managers are insisting 
on increased dosages of the fumi- 
gants over the normal dosage, main- 
ly because they realize that the gas 
cost is in third place as far as the 
over-all picture is concerned—the loss 
in operating time and cost of labor 


in clean up and preparation of the 
mill both being more expensive. They 
would rather pay the increased gas 
cost as insurance against unforeseen 
things that might cause a failure and 
necessitate a refumigation, even 
though done at the expense of the 
fumigator. That much more operat- 
ing time would be lost. As an ex- 
ample of how this pays off, I was 
recently on the fumigation of one of 
the large plants in which several 
thousand pounds of gas was used. 
I personally felt that it was more gas 
than necessary, and remarked that 
they must be planning on drowning 
the bugs. The plant was sealed in 


lla 


the same manner as during the past 
fumigations, and an excellent job had 
been accomplished. However, shortly 
after the gas was all in the mill a 
terrific wind came up. This was ac- 
companied by rain and some sleet 
and snow. The wind did not abate 
all night long and next day when 
aeration was started it was discov- 
ered that most of the roof vents had 
been blown open, the seal on many 
of the windows and doors had been 
broken where the wedges had worked 
loose and even some window panes 
had been pushed out. We naturally 
figured we had a failure but a thor- 
ough check of the mill failed to show 
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Many a penny-pinching purchasing 
agent has found that ECONOMY and 
CHEAPNESS are not synonomous. 


In the milling business, the cost of bolt- 
ing cloth is properly based on its lifetime 
production record by barrels under all 
operating conditions. | 


SWISS SILK has been meeting these 
exacting requirements for over a century 
... surpassing other cloths with such 
outstanding success, that millers every- 
where know that, for economy, you just 


can’t beat SWISS SILK. 


SWISS SILK 
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Held Company workers 
unload a box-car of flour 
packed in Multiwalls. 


é 


A Held Co. truck takes on 
a load of flour in Multi- 
walls for delivery to a 
New York bakery. 


¢ 


Truckmen unloading the 
shipment at its destination. 


¢ 


Art Hansen, a Held Co. 
truckman for many years, 
says: I don’t look like a 
snowman after lugging 
these bags. They're cleaner 
...@ cinch to handle.” 
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1 | Multiwall Paper Bags 


2|...any time!” 
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—SAYS HEAD OF LARGE 


“Multiwall paper bags are far and away 
the easiest container to handle,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Aaron Held, president and 
founder of Held Haulage Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This company operates 
a fleet of 60 trucks. 


“We've trucked thousands of loads of 
flour packed in Multiwalls in the past 10 
years and we've never had a bit of trouble 
with them. They're cleaner than any 
other container, they stack better, and 
there’s less siftage and breakage. We'll 
truck flour in multiwall paper bags any- 


where, any time. 


“Let me tell you, any trucker who kicks . 


about handling these bags doesn’t know 
a good thing when he sees it,” Mr. Held 
continued." We can load and unload flour 





TRUCKING COMPANY 


packed in paper a lot faster than in fabric 
bags, and there’s less cleaning up to do 


afterward.” 


When asked how his truckmen felt, Mr. 
Held said: “The boys are all for the 
paper bag. I've never had a kick from 
any of them. In fact, they tell me they 
like Multiwalls better than fabric bags 
from every angle. 


“You know,” continued Mr. Held, ‘‘a lot 
of people are just naturally stubborn 
about anything new. But, believe me, 
I've been in this business a long time and 
from what I've seen the paper bag is the 
easiest container to handle. Any trucker 
who doesn’t like it is missing a good bet 


because the baking industry is sure strong 


for the multiwall paper bag.” 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. » SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. « BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. » ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES —IN CANADA ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD, MONTREAL © VANCOUVER ¢ HAMILTON 
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any life. This can only be attributed 
to the high dosage of gas used, as 
a normal dosage would certainly have 
resulted in a failure. This would have 
necessitated a refumigation with a 
loss of at least two more days of 
operating time, which would have 
cost the mill owners several thousand 
dollars. 

The minimum dosages recommend- 
ed by the manufacturers of the vari- 
ous fumigants per 1,000 cubic feet of 
space are: HCN, 8 oz., with 12 oz. to 
1 lb. being the general usage; methyl 
bromide, 1 lb., which is varied up 
to 1% Ib., and chlorpicrin, 1 Ib., which 
is also varied up to 1% Ib. 
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When we get to the preparation 
of the mill, we run into the most 
general argument now associated 
with the fumigation of flour mills, 
and that is the value of the clean up. 
There are three lines of thought on 
this subject: 

(1) Those that want a good clean 
up prior to release of the gas. The 
majority fall in this group. 

(2) Next in popularity are those 
that want the clean up after fumi- 
gation—their main argument being 
that this removes all the dead insects 
and thus reduces the fragment count, 
and 

(3) Those that do not believe in 


any clean up at all. This generallly 
is in mills that are equipped with 
the machinery piping system, and 
their intention is to fumigate often 
enough to prevent an insect popula- 
tion from building up in the ma- 
chines and stock, but ordinarily it 
doesn’t work out because of. sched- 
ule, etc. 


Clean-up After Fumigation 


The last two systems require more 
gas, but do have merit. Theoretical- 
ly, No. 2 would be the best method, 
—that is, clean up after fumigation. 
But in actual practice it doesn’t gen- 
erally end up that way. 





You 


cant by-pass the Muevitable! 





Since 1878 


Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do It”. Have you tried us 
lately? 


S INCE the day we opened our doors, some 69 years 
ago, there has been one unwavering policy 
maintained in our manufacturing and repair serv- 





DAVID E. BARKLEY 
St. Louis Consultant 


ice departments—“WE NEVER 
MAKE A PROMISE WE CAN’T 
KEEP”’...and our record through 
the years is proof of how we have 
adhered to that pledge. 


This record of performance was 
not accomplished by chance...our 
personnel, equipment, adequate 


manufacturing facilities plus able and experienced 
management has always been geared to this policy. 


Both our St. Louis and Kansas City plants are 
fortunate to have unusually capable milling engi- 
neers... Mr. David E. Barkley in St. Louis and Mr. 
Clarence M. Parks in Kansas City. Both men have 
been well known for many years throughout the 
entire milling industry as outstanding authorities 
on milling equipment and maintenance service. 


Thus we feel that no matter 
where you seek milling equip- 
ment and service you will, if you. 
haven’t done so before, one day 
enlist ESSMUELLER SERVICE 
...if for no other reason than 
the fact that, “You can’t by-pass 


the inevitable.” 





CLARENCE M. PARKS 
of our Kansas City Plant 


We Tuvite YOUR Tugucries! 


The ESSMUELLER Gompany 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 





KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 


‘ 
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For the most part when the clean- 
up is prior to fumigation, a good job 
is done and then after aeration a 
quick pass with an air gun or a 
vacuum removes the dead insects that 
are in the Conveyors, machines, etc., 
with very little delay in getting the 
mill back in running shape. On the 
other hand, where the clean up is left 
until after fumigation, quite often 
the management gets impatient to 
resume operations, since the fumiga- 
tion is over; with the result that 
many spots are missed, and actually 
more insects and fragments are left 
in the machines than by the first 
method even though they don’t have 
the quick once over after fumigation. 

Before stopping the mill it is ad- 
visable to run the machinery with the 
wheat shut off until as much stock 
as possible is emptied out. The stock 
that clings in the elevator legs, dust 
collectors, spouts, etc., should be 
jarred loose by hammering on them 
with rubber mallets or other device 
that will not injure the equipment. 
This operation reduces considerably 
the labor time during cleanup and 
the amount of stock that has to be 
converted to feed. 

Another important step in the 
preparation of the mill is the elimina- 
tion of all dead air spaces. Proper 
circulation of the gas is not secured 
in such places which may result in 
a poor kill. For that reason, all 
machines should be opened except 
when a machinery piping fumigation 
is being done. As an example of 
what I mean by a dead air space— 
recently, I was in a plant where they 
seemed to have trouble securing a 
complete kill, and always on the same 
floor. The reason was that the ceil- 
ing on this floor had been covered 
with fiber board and painted several 
years before and was practically gas 
tight. This formed a 12-inch hollow 
or dead space between the ceiling and 
floor above, which had been oiled, 
with the result that very little gas 
penetrated into this space where con- 
siderable stock had accumulated and 
was alive with insects, some of which 
kept working through and dropping 
into the room below. This false ceil- 
ing was removed and the fumigation 
trouble vanished. 


Sealing Mill Most Important 


Perhaps the most important single 
item in the mill during the prepara- 
tion for fumigation is the sealing. 
It doesn’t make any difference how 
much gas you put in a mill or what 
kind you use if you can’t retain it 
long enough to get a kill. In many 
mills, ordinary cloth or paper mask- 
ing tape can be used to advantage, 
but in most mills a sealing compound 
made of flour and oil or asbestos, 
calcium chloride and water is needed 
to stop all leaks. For large openings 
such as roof vents, etc., tarps or else 
several thicknesses of car lining pa- 
per are adequate, but it is preferable 
to have a tight metal cap to fit over 
such openings. Where methyl] bromide 
is the gas, and paper is used to seal, 
this paper should be coated with oil 
to prevent gas from escaping. 

A 24-hour exposure period is de- 
sirable, but this may be .cut down 
under favorable conditions. However, 
for best results, it should never be 
cut’ down below 12 hours, and even 
then the gas dosage should be in- 
creased to take care of the shorter 
exposure. 

One of the worst mistakes some of 
the milling organizations are making 
is shopping purely for price in their 
fumigations. In the great majority of 
cases, you pay for what you get in 
your fumigation, and when you get 
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an offer much under the general 
price, you can rest assured that the 
corners are being cut. Generally that 
is being done by reducing the amount 
of gas used, not having adequate in- 
surance coverage, or by not having a 
real guarantee of results. 
¥ ¥ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
article was adapted from the text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Win- 
burn at the Flour Mill Sanitation 
Short Course held in Ft. Worth June 
20-21, 1947, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Millers National Federa- 
tion and the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Maryland Mill 
200 Years Old 


By Ellis Haller 


NE of the nation’s oldest mills 
is still grinding grain for flour 
and feed after two centuries 

of continuous operation. This his- 
toric enterprise is the old Diggs Mill 
at Mason Springs, Md., scarcely a 
half hour drive from Washington, 
D, C. 

In a weathered building that 
George Washington may well have 
passed on drives from Mount Vernon 
or the nation’s capital, E. E. Millard 
grinds Maryland wheat into Farm- 
ers’ Best Flour, and does custom 
grinding of grain for neighborhood 











Diggs Mill, Mason Springs, Md. 


residents. The 81-year-old miller has 
been on the job since 1893, when 
Grover Cleveland lived in the White 
House 35 miles away. 

According to local legend—and no 
one has yet attempted to dispute it— 
the Diggs Mill was built in 1732. It 
Stands sturdy and square on a gent- 
ly-sloping hillside, a stream coursing 
at the rear. More than 40 years ago 


water power was replaced by steam, 


and in the late 1920’s the steam en- 
gine made way for a new-fangled 
kerosene-burning engine. But the 
millwheels ground on through all this 
change, seldom idle in the 215 years 
Since they were put in place. 

The stone burrs with which flour 
Was ground in Colonial times still re- 
Main where they were installed. Mr. 
Millard used them for a while after 
he first bought the building. But 
about 50 years ago he put in rollers 
and has been using them ever since 
for making Farmers’ Best Flour. 

Marylanders have some peculiar 
Measurements for corn; farmers still 
Tetain the old Colonial measurement 
of the barrel for buying and selling 
that grain. _A barrel of corn is equal 
to “three tubs.” It weighs roughly 
350 Ib., or the same as five bushels 
of ear corn. Shelled, it weighs 280 
Ib, or five shelled bushels at 56 Ib. 
‘to the bushel. The Baltimore Grain 
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Exchange is believed to be the only 
market that still deals in corn by the 
barrel. 

Mr. Millard lives with his wife in a 
modest home close to the mill. There 
five children were born, two still liv- 
ing. One, a son, lives within “easy 
walking distance” of his father’s 
mill; the other, a daughter, moved to 
Prince Georges County, just north of 
Washington. 

The old miller takes pride in his 
work, but he hates to see the pass- 
ing of the customs of years ago. 
Mainly, he’s distressed the way farm- 
ers in his section are leaving the soil 
to work in mills and factories. 


“They're letting the land go,” he 
says, “land where a lot of wheat was 
raised years ago.” 








Correction 








& a report of the proceedings of 
the convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, pub- 
lished in the May 27 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller and in the June 
issue of Milling Production, it was 
stated that “Aaron Arnold of the 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute, 
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Rennselaer, N. Y., reported that the 
biological availability of ferric iron 
sulfate and reduced iron was _ su- 
perior to that of ferric iron pyrophos- 
phate and ferric orthophosphate and 
sodium pyrophosphate.” 

The report as published should 
have stated that Dr. Arnold found 
ferrous sulfate the better source of 
iron, instead of ferric sulfate, be- 
cause of its higher biological avail- 
ability. 

Because of the higher biological 
availability of iron in ferrous sul- 
fate, that compound is used in the 
manufacture of BETS, enrichment 
tablets for use in bakeries. 
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IN THE OVEN... DELAYED ACTION 


What makes V-90 so different? It’s this: V-90 is slow-acting. When 
liquid is added to self-rising flour made with V-90, very little of 
the leavening gas is released by the time the dough is thoroughly 
mixed and ready for the oven. About 85% of the leavening gas 
is either entrapped or available for release in the dough... delayed 
for action in the oven. Result: Oven products that are lighter, 
more appetizing, better “eating,” and more readily digested. 


ON THE SHELF... SUSPENDED ACTION 





Because each crystal of V-90 is encased in a moisture resistant 
coating, it effectively stands up against the waiting period until the 
consumer purchases the flour. Result: Suspended action .. . longer 
life for your self-rising flour when stored in the mill, warehouse, 
or on the shelf of the retail store, especially during the summer. 


FOR YOUR FUTURE BUSINESS—REPEAT ACTION 


Once a housewife has tried self-rising flour made with V-90... 
has witnessed its amazing oven performance that brings forth 
compliments from the whole family ... has discovered that V-90 


assures superior oven results every time she bakes, there can be 
but one result: repeat action! She'll be a steady customer for keeps. 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 1: w. saceson nvo, cnicaco 4 ut. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS » GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE + MT. PLEASANT, TENN. + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. + VICTOR, FLA. 
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The purpose of enrichment is “‘to correct major Beet 


faults in many American diets, namely, inadequac 


in thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron’’.* 
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Enriched flour makes a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the daily re- 
quirements of these vital nutrients. 
Thus, enrichment adds effective nu- 
tritive value to a relatively cheap 
food eaten by practically everyone. 


By enriching flour, American millers 
help provide low-cost insurance 
against certain nutritional ills. 


And merchandising authorities agree 
that nutritive value today is one of 
the most important factors in the 
marketing of food products. 


When “VEXTRAM”’ is added, flour 
is economically and easily enriched 


to recommended potencies and all 
nutrients are supplied in accurately 
controlled premixed form. 









PLUS ADVANTAGES 
1, The original starch base car- 
rier*—Minimum increase of ash 
content. 


2. pH control assures stability, 
minimum vitamin potency loss. 


3. Freeflowing— uniform feed- 
ing—excellent dispersion. 


4, _ Uniform particle size of ingre- 
dients and carriers. 


*Combination of starch base carriers 


NOW —two special formulas of “VEXTRAM” for 
Degermed Corn Grits and Degermed Corn Meal— 
to meet proposed Federal Standards. 


For practical assistance with your enrichment or 


\ bleaching problems, consult our Tech- 
nically-Trained Representatives. 
INTH 
Address Inquiries to: 


ankets 


Pre Disses 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 




















developed and first used by Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc. (Patent Ap- 


pet biss) ik —— 


- for economical, superior 


‘WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FL Saae bowie 


OUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


*BREAD and FLOUR ENRICHMENT, 1946-47, Prepared by The Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago; St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles; San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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After a year of tests and use 


MILLERS “ENDORSE © 
EVERY CLAIM MADE * OXYLITE 


THESE FACTS 
ARE CONVINCING: 





ener 





‘WINTHROP'S BRAND 
JFLOUR 
BLEACH 
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Nationwide distribution from 
these strategically located 
warehouses: New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City (Mo.), St. 
Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. 


Address inquiries to: 
Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Consult our TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
for practical assistance with your bleaching 
and enrichment problems. WinTnaoe 
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“Increased Recognition 
Brings 


Added Responsibility”” 


HIS year marks the 5lst year 
of continuous progress for the 
Association of Operative Millers. 
It is a credit to the judgment of the 
founders that today we have 12 ac- 
tive district organizations, we are 
international in scope and character, 


AOM President.Warns 


and we-have the largest membership 
in our history. This is an enviable 
record and, I think, shows more clear- 
ly than words the important role ‘the 
AOM has assumed to the operating 
men of our industry. 


It has been significant to note 


Piha 


that, with this steady growth, 
there has been a corresponding 
increase in the recognition and 
prestige that our association and 
its members have received from 
our industry as a whole. This is 
very gratifying, but we should 
keep in mind that increased rec- 
ognition also brings added re- 
sponsibility. This is not the time 
for us to become complacent. 

Let us make every effort to 

strengthen that confidence. 

At the present time our entire in- 
dustry is being confronted with a 
number of very acute problems: Sani- 
tation, employee training and educa- 





It’s a potent one-word SALES MAKER! 


Your customers, the housewives and mothers 
of 1947, are influenced by the nutritional 
value of the foods they buy. They considet 
vitamins of great importance. The words: 
“Vitamin Enriched” on your label tell them 
that they are making a wise purchase. ; 


You know that it pays to give your retail 
customers additional food values for greater 
health. By doing this you have boosted 
your sales. Enrichment has made more 


ture that sales-helping word “ENRICHED” 
prominently on your packages. 





readily. 





MEMO TO BAKERS: 


Be sure to order SQUARE enrichment 
wafers from your yeast company salesman. 
SQUARE enrichment wafers are made. only 
by ‘ROCHE’. They break evenly into halves 
or quarters, disintegrate quickly and evenly 
into extremely fine particles, the particles 
remain suspended longer—and pour off 








people buy more bread and more wheat 


cereal products. 


Maintain your competitive position. Fea- 


— 
DO CHB sien cine 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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tion, rising cost of manufacture, nec. 
essary improvements in operating 
techniques and many others. No one 
individual or organization can be ex. 
pected to find the answers to all of 
these problems, but it is imperative 
that we continue to recognize our 
responsibility and assume our right- 
ful place in their solution. 

The technical advisory committee 
of the Millers National Federation, 
composed of representatives of man- 
agement, products control depart- 
ments and operative millers, have 
named sanitation as the milling in- 
dustry’s No. 1 problem for the imme- 
diate future. We as an organization 
can be of inestimable value to our 
industry and to our members by giv- 
ing this important problem the prom- 
inence and attention it deserves in 
our meetings and discussions. 


Research Committee Active 


During the past year our research 
committee has been very active on 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is 
the text of the address of R. R. 
Brotherton, president of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, delivered 
at the 51st annual convention of the 
Organization, Minneapolis, June 2-6, 
1947. 





this problem, under the able chair- 
manship of Roy Durham. This com- 
mittee has met a number of times 


, and has attempted to outline much 


needed changes in milling machinery 
design for improved plant sanitation 
and increased efficiency. The work of 
this committee has been very worth 
while. 

No. 2 on the list of important prob- 
lems is employee training and educa- 
tion. This problem was considered 
so important by top management that 
only recently they allocated, through 
the Millers National Federation, a 
quite considerable sum of money to 
be used in expanding present facili- 
ties at the University of Minnesota 
and at Kansas State College, the ob- 
ject being to make more technically 
trained men available to the industry. 

The federation is to be congratulat- 
ed for underwriting such a worth- 
while program. Unquestionably, our 
entire industry will benefit by their 
action. However, there is need for 
still another type of training; that is, 
technical training for the fellow who 
is now on the job—the man who de- 
sires to improve himself but who does 


R. R. Brotherton 
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Every practical aspect of ce- 
made up the “WILLIAMS Way” with 
quality and fit guaranteed. 


that is, 

real chemistry is treated with 
completeness and clarity. 
Lavishly illustrated with pho- 
tographs, drawings and dia- 
grams. 
No cereal chemist, miller or 
milling student should be 
without this book. 
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Wine Bolting Cloth 
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HERE’S HOW you'll save on your 
grain cleaning costs with the 97.5%* 
separating efficiency of DAY DUAL- 
CLONE Dust Collectors: 

1. Removes MORE dust from air. 
The patented 2-stage skimmer stack 
gives maximum separating efficiency 
over a wide range of volume. 

2. Saves power. Smooth, continuous, 
cyclonic air travel from inlet to outlet 
saves power by reducing back pres- 
sure... eliminates power-consuming 
eddy currents. 

3. Cleans grain better. Power saved 
gives fan extra air volume for more 
efficient grain cleaning. 

*By actual test with Medium Flour 

DUST COLLECTORS AND DUST CON- 
TROL SYSTEMS « EXHAUST FANS 
BAG CLEANERS + TANKS, BINS, 
HOPPERS 

Write-to-DAY for Bulletin. 


822 3rd Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Other Plants at 
Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. 


Representatives in principal cities 































THE NEW HUMI-TEMP CABINET 


for Fermentation or Proofing 


Consiant Tempnerature-Humidity 


ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 


PSYCHROMETRIC CONTROL 


CHECK THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


1 

Completely new feature in 
humidification — no humistat 
required. Humidity is con- 
trolled on psychrometric prin- 
ciple. 


Pre-conditions, filters and 
sterilizes air. 


3 

Separate switches with pilot 
light for all operating fea- 
tures which allow flexible use 
of control panel. 


4 
Greater capacity with mini- 
mum outside dimensions. 


5 

Rapid adjustment for desired 
operating temperatures and 
humidity through auxiliary 
control. 


6 

Uniform temperature and hu- 
midity at fixed levels which 
may be varied within a wide 
range. 


7 
Equipped with complete self- 
contained preconditioning unit. 


Write @ No Obligation 





RESEARCH PRODUCTS co. 


222 Dwight Building 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 











not have the opportunity to person- 
ally attend college or school. 


Acquires Correspondence Course 


Your executive committtee had this 
group in mind when it recently ac- 
quired for our association The North- 
western Miller-Dunwoody Institute 
correspondence course in milling. The 
acquisition of this course by the 
AOM should open up wide possibili- 
ties for us to be of more service. to 
our industry and should enable us 
to take our rightful place in the train- 
ing of future millers. 

The added activities of our associa- 
tion the past year are very gratify- 
ing. A spirit of progressiveness seems 
to prevail. The district organizations 
are doing a fine job, the importance 
of- which should not be underesti- 
mated. Good district meetings are 
the life-blood of our orzanization. 
Through the districts we have a 
means of personal contact with many 
members that otherwise would be 
impossible. The district officers are 
to be commended for the fine pro- 
grams they have presented. We 
should continue to give these district 
groups our utmost cooperation. 

The past year the AOM suffered a 
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great loss through the death of our 
secretary, W. E. McCraith. Let us 
pay a lasting tribute to Mac. He was 
loyal, conscientious and competent, 
He gave us everything he had and, 
in so doing, left his footprints in- 
delibly carved in our history. I want 
to express my appreciation for the 


-fine cooperation given me by the ex- 


ecutive committee and the national 
officers at that trying time; also to 
Mrs. Betty Lawler, who so ably took 
up the reins for us as acting secretary 
until a permanent secretary could 
be appointed. 

Our new secretary, as you know, 
is Donald S. Eber, formerly superin- 
tendent for the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Spokane, Wash. To those 
of you who know Don, I need not tell 
you of his qualifications; to those 
of you who do not know him, I can 
only say that we are very fortunate 
in having an operative miller with 
his qualifications as our secretary. 

The acquisition of The Northwest- 
ern Miller-Dunwoody correspondence 
course has thrown a _ considerable 
number of extra duties on our secre- 
tary. It may be necessary to enlarge 
our Kansas City office facilities to 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


lt is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 
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mmodate this added activity. The 
course should be revised and expand- 
ed to keep pace with the modern 
trends in milling. We should revamp 
our bulletin service to make the bul- 
jetins more informative and of addi- 
tional value to the member who does 
not get the advantages of attending 
meetings or conventions. 


More Revenue Needed 


These and other items, in addition 
to present higher administration 
costs, may make it necessary for us 
to look for new sources of revenue. 
It may be necessary to raise our dues 
or to acquire funds in some other 
manner. However, I do not think we 
should hesitate because of this; we 
have a definite obligation to be of 
the utmost service possible to our 
members and to the industry. We 
should expect to pay the necessary 
costs. 

Progress and modernization should 
be the keynote of this convention. 
The program committee has arranged 
a program of timely topics that I 
am sure will prove to be of great 
interest to all. Let us, by our dis- 
cussions and free exchange of ideas, 
truly make our association and these 
conventions the clearing house of 
milling knowledge in America. 

In conclusion, I want to thank per- 
sonally, and for the AOM, Frank 
Schneider, the general chairman, and 
the other committee members who 
have worked so diligently for the suc- 
cess of this convention; the Minne- 
apolis milling companies, which so 
graciously provided the entertain- 
ment for our ladies; also, the allied 
trades and all others who have given 
us their continued support the past 
year. To have served as your presi- 
dent has been a privilege and an 
honor that I will long remember. 
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Germination of Stored Wheat Seeds 


EDITOR’S NOTE: With a nor- 
mal moisture content, wheat may re- 
tain its germinative properties for 
nine or ten years. The germinative 
period, however, is lengthened or 
shortened considerably by varying 
the moisture content of the grain. 
Mr. Bradley, author of the accom- 
panying article (reprinted from the 
Corn Trade News), is a member of 
the staff of Peek Frean & Co., Ltd., 
biscuit manufacturer, London, and 
has studied the subject for the past 
37 years and writes here of his re- 
searches into the problem of wheat 
seed germination. 


¥ ¥ 


N extract from an article which 
A appeared in the Corn Trade 
News of Feb. 5, has been sent 

to me in which the following appears: 
“Triticum compositum, otherwise 
knowh as ‘mummy’ or ‘miracle’ 
wheat, has its sole habitat in the 
Nile Valley. Probably, it is through 
visitors to Egypt bringing home 
grains of this wheat and cultivating 
them in experimental plots, that a 
popular belief grew up in the early 
years of this century that wheat 
found in the Egyptian tombs would 
still germinate after 5,000 or 6,000 
years. There is, however, no truth 
in this. Normally, wheat loses its 
germinating power after two or three 
years. Even when the seed is stored 
under the most favorable conditions, 
there has been no known instance of 
its germinating after nine years. I 
have been shown a genuine samplé<of 


By A. B. Bradley 


wheat taken out of an Egyptian tomb 
and it is in a completely carbonized 
state.” 

For the past 37 years the writer, 
together with R. Whymper as co- 
worker, has been intimately connect- 
ed with this problem, and as early as 
1913 commenced a research on the 


subject of germination in order to- 


determine the conditions which 
brought about loss of viability of 
stored grain, so as to enable us to 
produce storage conditions capable 
of increasing the germinative life of 
wheat beyond the then accepted pe- 
riod of 10 years. In 1909 White had 
recorded 2% germination for a sam- 
ple of Australian wheat 16% years 
old. No other record of a greater 
age could be found in the literature 
for living wheat grains. 

In 1934 the results of the first 
part of our research were published 
in the American Journal, Cereal 
Chemistry. At that date we had been 
able to show wheat which had been 
stored for 19 years, capable of ger- 
minating 83%. Since that date our 
research has been continued, and 
our final results for the samples put 
down for storage in 1913 are now 
being published in Cereal Chemis- 
try. Briefly, our results show a 69% 
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germinative power for the sample 
after 32 years’ storage. It is unfor- 
tunate that no further records for 
this particular sample can be given 
as the sample is now exhausted. Fur- 
ther bulk samples have, however, 
been put down under the same stor- 
age conditions which, it is hoped, will 
be examined at some future date 
when its age will have exceeded 32 
years. 
Germinative Energy 


The full details of our research can 
be found in the papers published in 
Cereal Chemistry for 1934. The whole 
problem of conservation of germina- 
tive energy would seem to be directly 
linked with the amount of moisture 
contained in the wheat grain during 
storage. Wheat, at the time of har- 
vesting, contains from 14 to 18% of 
moisture, with naturally higher limits 
for a wet harvest period. In 1913, 
when we commenced our research, 
samples with adjusted high moisture 
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contents from the same bulk sample 
were sealed up for storage. All the 
samples were hermetically sealed in 
glass tubes so that over the passage 
of years no alteration of the moisture 
within the stored grain was possible. 
All samples containing 14% of mois- 
ture or above, were found to be 
without germinative power after stor- 
age for 15%4 years. Wheat which had 
been very carefully dessicated in 
order to reduce the original moisture 
content of the grain to approximate- 
ly 4%% of moisture still showed the 
extraordinary high germination figure 
of 83% after 19 years’ storage, and 
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the same sample showed 69% ger- 
mination after 32 years’ storage, 
when the sample was exhausted. 
From the results we obtained with 
this particular sample of Rivet wheat, 
we should calculate the germinative 
life of this sample to be in excess of 
50 years under the condition of stor- 
age given. 

At the moment we are continuing 
our research in the reverse direction, 
ie., storing wheat with increasing 
percentages of moisture from 14% 
up to 26%. To date we have deter- 
mined that wheat grain stored with 
the higher percentage (26%) will be- 


come entirely devoid of the power to 
germinate after storage for less than 
one month, also a sample stored with 
20% moisture has fallen in germina- 
tive energy to 1% at the end of 19 
weeks’ storage. The whole range of 
moist wheat samples is being exam- 
ined weekly for germinative activity 
and it is hoped to conclude this re- 
search within a year. 


Records of Viability 


Since the commencement of our 
work many research workers, chiefly 
in America, have published records 
on the viability of wheat after vary- 
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up front in the parade 


There's usually a reason for a prepared mix being up front in the parade from 
grocers’ shelves to housewives’ kitchens. For one thing, the product must be good! 
This holds true whether you make prepared mixes for biscuits, pancakes, muffins, 
doughnuts, piecrusts, gingerbread or cake. 

Whatever you make, take advantage of these Monsanto services that may 
help you make it better: (1) Experienced technicians will gladly bake-test your 
recipes in Monsanto's modern kitchen laboratories and give you a product report 
that may contain suggestions for desirable improvements . . . (2) Furnish samples 
of Monsanto leavening agents, if you wish to make your own tests... (3) Supply 
dependable leavening agents derived from Monsanto elemental phosphorus of 


better than 99.9% purity. 

If you are interested, contact any Monsanto 
District Sales Office or write to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Mis- 
souri. District Sales Offices: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto 
(Canada) Ltd., Montreal: 


INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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ing storage periods. For instang 
Robertson and Lute (1943) referra 
to a sample of wheat that germinata 
98.1% after four years with a grag. 
ual deterioration of 12% in 10 year 
The same authors in 1939 recorde 
a sample of wheat stored in a dy 
room as still retaining 80% germina. 
tion after 15 years. It is unfortunate 
that the moisture content of the sam. 
ple was not stated. It is certain jt 
must have been less than 14%. 

Other records could be cited, by 
none have recorded values beyonj 
21 years’ storage. We can claim, 
therefore, that our present figure 
of 68% germination after 32 year 
storage is the oldest record to date 
Many theories have been advancej 
to explain the loss of germinatiye 
power of wheat during storage. The 
action of molds and bacteria is f. 
vored in America. To this the writer 
must agree to a certain extent, but 
we are inclined to feel that wheat 
with 14% or less of moisture can 
hardly have been said to have “died” 
through this cause, as bacterial ani 
mold growth would not be maintained 
at such low moisture values. We are 
more inclined to hold to the view 
expressed in our previous papers that 
enzymic action or the slow interac. 
tion of the cell juices with high mois. 
ture content is more likely to bring 
about loss of viability. 

Reference is made in the article 
to “mummy” wheat. Whymper ex. 
amined a sample of genuine mumny 
wheat in 1910, both chemically and 
microscopically, and found this par. 
ticular sample to give protein, carbo- 
hydrate, fat and ash values similar 
to normal wheat. The nitrogenous 
matter and the fat were in a moii- 
fied form, however, and the sample 
was incapable of germinating. A 
sample of authentic mummy wheat 
was given to the writer by Sir Wal 
lace Budge in 1934 at the time when 
a lot of publicity was being given to 
the statements that various people 
had grown mummy wheat in this 
country. This second sample was 
found by the writer to be of a dark 
brown color and entirely devoid of 
the power to germinate. 

In conclusion we have proved that 
wheat can be stored in a “live” or 
active condition for a considerable 
number of years, dependent upon the 
moisture content of the grain during 
storage. With the lower moisture 
content of 41%2% wheat was found 
capable of germinating 68% after 
32 years’ storage. At the other end 
of the scale a wheat sample stored 
with 26% of moisture was found to 
be entirely devoid of the power to 
germinate within one month of stor- 
age. Incidentally, a moisture content 
of 26% is insufficient to cause ‘live’ 
wheat to germinate. At the time o 
germination wheat normally contains 
40 to 44% of moisture. It is quite 
reasonable to postulate from the 
above that an average wheat sample 
of, say, 14% moisture content stored 
in a dry place should have a “life 
of up to 10 years, and that any varia 
tion from this life period will be dv 
to a greater or lesser moisture Col 
tent. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC Convention 


T= American Association of Ce 
real Chemists will hold its 198 
convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
23-28 at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
All arrangements for the annul 
meeting will be made by the Cincil 
nati Section of the association. Thé 
convention of the Association of OP 
erative Millers will be held in St 
Louis the preceding week. 
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a. 
themistry for Millers 


tatoes and Sugar— Major Food Crops 


Potatoes 


OTATOES constitute one of the 
major food crops of the world. 
The data for potato produc- 
tion are variable like those for the 
cereals. The average world total 
pushels for 1930-34 was 7,600 million, 
and the report for 1935-39 was 8,125 
million. The production in the south- 
erm hemisphere is only about 100 
‘million. The native habitat of the 
potato is probably the western part 
of South America. 
Most of the .world’s potatoes are 
in Europe whose total for 
1930-39, including the Soviet Union, 
was 7,207 million bushels. The three 
st producing countries were So- 
viet Union 1,946 million, Germany 1,- 
79 million, Poland 1,084 million, 
leaving 2,418 million for 20 other 
European countries. 

The 1930-39 average for North 
America was 441 million, of which 
Canada produced 71 million. Total 
potato production in the United 
States has not markedly changed 
since 1904 when it first reached 350 
million bushels. In the years 1904- 
40, the total exceeded 400 million 
only four times and dropped below 
300 million three times. Thus in 
about 40 years there was no marked 
change in United States potato pro- 
duction. 

The average yield per acre was 
108 bu. in the United States and 138 
in Canada. In Europe, 10 countries 
report over 200 bu. per acre, 250 
was fairly common, the highest 
reached about 300 bu. Such yields 
are known for some areas in the 
United States. 

For comparing the magnitude of 
the world potato crop with wheat 
we may use 8 billion bushels of po- 
tatoes and 6 billion bushels of wheat. 
On this basis the potato crop looks 
bigger. However, when the large 
moisture content, 78.8%, for potatoes 
as compared with 12% for wheat is 
considered, the picture changes. In 
Europe much wheat has a higher 
moisture content than this, but in the 
United States, the average is lower 
for ‘most hard wheat. The 6 billion 
bushels of wheat would contain 
316.8 billion pounds of dry substance 
and 8 billion bushels of potatoes, 
101.8 billion pounds. From this it is 
easily seen that the potential food 
and feed in the 6 billion bushel wheat 
crop is practically three times as 
great as that in the 8 billion bushels 
of the potato crop. 

The loss in potato preparation for 


eating is probably greater than for © 


any other major food crop. The av- 
@fage removal by hand peeling is 
estimated at 24% and by machine 
Peeling at 27%. Some studies give 
arange from 9 to 45%, depending on 
the size, condition of the skin and 
Care in peeling. These peelings, es- 
Pecially in the cities, are wasted. On 
the farm such peelings would con- 
stitute a low grade feed. In con- 
trast, the 28% wheat bran and shorts 
Constitute a high grade feed. From 
4400 million-bushel potato crop in 
the United States, the equivalent of 
about 100 million’ is removed in prep- 
aration. In Europe where food re- 
S0lrces are more restricted, the per- 
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centage in preparation waste is no 
doubt much less. 

Potatoes have a distinct place in 
the diet and should not be replaced 
by grains. However, comparison on 
the basis of cost of actual substance 
is interesting. Suppose the price of 
potatoes is $1.50 a bushel, and wheat 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


$2. Since a pound of wheat comes 
near producing a pound of bread, 
this $2 will obtain 60 lb. The 60-Ib. 
bushel of potatoes contains 12.7 Ib. 
of dry matter, which calculated to 
the same moisture basis as bread, 
would be near 20 Ib., or one third 
that obtained from the bushel of 
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wheat. The potential cost of actual 
substance in wheat is some less than 
half that in potatoes and that does 
not take into consideration the loss 
in potato preparation. But as was 
said, potatoes furnish substances 
needed in nutrition and therefore are 
an essential part of the diet. 


Sugar 


HE shortage of sugar for the 
United States has probably been 
felt more than for any other 
major food and this will continue, ap- 
parently, for some time, after other 





FEED CONTROL+ Preliminary Reduction 
=More Profitable Grinding 





Mounted ahead of any make Hammer 
Mill or Attrition Mill, a Sprout-Waldron 
Rotary Crusher Feeder Mill will soon pay 
for itself in increased efficiency, speeding 


of production and savings in power costs. 


The vigorous agitation of the S-W crush- 
ing rotor insures a uniform flow of pre- 
crushed free-flowing grains which is read- 
ily controlled by the quick-acting dia- 
mond-shaped slide gate of the Crusher 
Feeder. When grinding corn on the cob, 


the S-W Crusher is especially valuable— 
taking much of the shock load off the 
hammer mill or attrition mill and increas- 
ing that mill’s capacity per horse power. 


Deliberately designed to permit installa- 


sired. 


tion in hard-to-get-at locations, the 
Sprout-Waldron Rotary Crusher Feeder 
with its low head room and its compact- 
ness is almost imperative in the majority 
of installations where top efficiency is de- 


SPROUT-WALDRON & CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers 


MUNCY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
























For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


Chas. 
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Machine Design 


(Continued from page 1a) 


(b) Other self-cleaning systems 
should be studied. 

9, Recommendations for improve- 
ment of existing equipment: 

(a) Self-adjusting round-bottom 
elevator boots. (b) Noncorrosive ma- 
terials for elevator legs, and boots. 
(c) Eliminate sweating inside eleva- 
tor legs and boots. (d) Develop in- 
sect repellent belting. (e) Develop 
self-cleaning, noncorrosive cups with 
improved carrying load. (f) More san- 
itary design and efficient discharge 
of elevator heads. (g) More efficient 
seal around elevator head shaft. (h) 
Elevator boots should be at least six 
inches above the floor. 


Flour and Feed Packers 


1, The conventional auger-type 
packer is inadequate for modern re- 
quirements. 

2, It is recommended that the 
weighing, placing containers on ma- 
chine, filling and closing of contain- 
ers be done automriatically. 


Conveyors 


1. The present type screw conveyor 
is unsatisfactory in flour mill opera- 
tions. The same sanitary objections 
prevail as in the elevators and boots. 
Wherever possible they should be 
eliminated. The work performed by 
the screw conveyor can usually be 
done by other methods. 


Spouting 


1. Metal spouts are preferred, pro- 
viding that sweating can be con- 
trolled. Metal spouts provide less har- 
borage for insects. 

2, It is recognized that in some 
locations wooden spouts are more de- 
sirable than metal. Wooden spouts 
with metal lining provide excellent 
places for insects to live and multi- 
ply. Metal linings should be elim- 
inated. 

3. Use of finely ground inert dusts 
between wood and metal lining should 
be investigated as means of prevent- 
ing infestation in that space. 


Dust Collectors 


1. Are necessary in the milling 
process, -but present collectors used 
in milling industry are not efficient. 
Dust collecting engineers from other 
industries should be invited to study 
the problems in the milling industry. 


Wheat Cleaning Machines 


1. It is recommended that wheat 
Cleaning machines be evaluated on 
the basis of their effectiveness in re- 
moving smut, and insect and rodent 
contamination. 








¥v 6 
‘A discussion of the committee’s re- 
port followed its presentation by Mr. 
Durham. Questioning the recommen- 
dation that sifters should be equipped 
With variable speed drives, an opera- 
tive contendéd that “serious difficul- 
ties” might develop if mill employees 
Were allowed to change speeds of the 
operation to suit their own prefer- 
ences. 
Mr. Durham replied that this was 
Not the intention of the suggested 
ge, pointing out that the most 
effective speed could be determined 
by tests, the speed set and left un- 
ged until another test is made. 
He said the variable speed control 
Would be most useful in mills that 
must use the same equipment for 
Milling both hard and soft wheats. 
n was suggested from the floor 
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that variable speed drives might elim- | Brotherton. 
inate the need to change sifter cloths 
with changes in seasons or the 
weather. 

Referring to the suggestion that a 
more sanitary material is needed to 
replace the present flannel stocking, 
it was reported by an operative that 
experiments now under way with rub- 
ber stockings were promising. 

A representative of a milling equip- 
ment manufacturing concern asked 
how one could gauge the extent. of 
acceptance by the milling industry 
of the improvements if manufactur- 
ers perfect them. 

‘The answer was provided by Mr. 


follow,” he said. 


Concerning the 


UG-LIFE doesn’t have a chance to spoil food 
B products when “ENTOLETER” Continuous In- 
sect Control is installed in mills and food plants. With 
this tested and proved protection, you benefit 3-ways: 

@ SAFEGUARD YOUR PRODUCTS FROM BUGS 
& FRAGMENTS ‘ 
@ EXTEND YOUR SELLING SEASON WITHOUT 
FEAR OF “TURN-BACKS” OR SEIZURES 
@ ENJOY THE PROFITS’ IN SUMMER SALES 
Operating records show that ““ENTOLETER” Control 
destroys insect life in all its forms, in flour, meal, mixes, 
cereals, powdered soups and similar free-flowing dry 
materials. In addition to its primary function of insect 
control, the “ENTOLETER” system is an excellent 





CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 


FNTOLETER 





CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


“Millers will have to ac- 
cept improvements,” he said, point- 
ing out that more stringent enforce- 
ment of the pure food and drug law 
makes sanitation a necessity. 

Carl W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., cally. 
chairman at the session, added that 
wide acceptance would result from 
competition among millers. 
mill makes improvements, others must 
“The same holds 
true for equipment manufacturers. 
The question is not one of accept- 
ance but of how soon improved equip- 
ment will be available.” 
recommendation said. 





“If one 
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that weighing, placing of containers, 
filling and closing be done automat- 
ically, it was reported equipment now 
is being turned out to weigh, fill and 
close 100-lb. cotton bags automati- 


A representative of Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co. called the attention of op- 
eratives to the new conveyor devel- 
oped by the company as an answer 
to the committee’s suggestion that 
conveyors be eliminated. Rotation of 
the tube housing the screw in the new 
conveyor avoids accumulation of ma- 


terial at the bottom of the tube, he 





MILLERS Benefit 3-Ways with “entoteter” Control 


means of blending flours, mixing compounds and im- 


proving vitamin distribution. It is wholly mechanical; 


uses no heat, gas or chemicals, and does not change 
moisture content of “ENTOLETED” products. The 


system is easy to install; simple to operate and maintain. 


Send coupon now for full information on “ENTO- 
LETER” Control. We shall be glad to show how it 


can be applied to your products. 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 


Insect Control System. 
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(Continued from page 24a) 


lb., yielding a maximum of 1,260 Ib. 
of flour. Sugar production, however, 
is much more expensive per acre than 
wheat raising. 

In comparing the magnitude of the 
sugar crop with the wheat crop for 
human consumption, the following 
figures may be used. A wheat crop 
of 6 billion bushels equals 360 billion 
pounds or, pound for pound, the 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











wheat crop is five times as large as 
the nearly 72 billion pounds of maxi- 
mum sugar. Assuming a 75% aver- 
age extraction, which is probably low 
as a world average, the flour would 
be 270 billion pounds. As the esti- 
mated amount of refined sugar ob- 
tained from 100 lb. of raw sugar is 
93.5 lb., the refined sugar production 
is about 67 billion pounds or the po- 
tential world wheat flour is four 
times the weight of the refined sugar. 

The prewar per capita annual con- 
sumption of refined sugar in the 
United States, 1929-41, was 98 lb. or 
near .27 lb. per day. The per capita 
annual consumption of wheat flours 
and wheat cereals was 160 lb. for 
these years, or near .44 Ib. per day. 
In round numbers the calorie value 
of sugar is about 1,800 calories 
and of wheat products 1,600 a Ib. 
The daily calories furnished by sugar 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills - 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


would be 486 and by flour and wheat 
ceréal 704. The average per capita 
calories per day, according to Prof. 
Henry C. Sherman, is 2,500. Of these 
sugar would furnish 19.4% and the 
wheat products 28.1%. Thus, while 
the world production of wheat flour 
is four times that of the sugar, the 
consumption of wheat products in the 
United States is only one and one 
half times as large as the consump- 
tion of sugar. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


The Importance of 
Wheat Quality 


hee 1946 the average of protein con- 
‘tent of all varieties in all tests 
in eastern Kansas was 10.49%, in the 
central section 10.98%, and in the 
western section 13.87%. Thus the 
increase in protein from the eastern 
to the central section was 0.49% 
while from central to western it was 
2.89%. 

These results indicate that cen- 
tral Kansas wheat growers should 
adopt farm practices that will in- 
crease the nitrogen content of their 
Since the variety planted is 








Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 

flours bake consistently to your estab- 

lished standards. But improper dias- 

tatic treatment can spoil your most 
* careful wheat selection and milling 

methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat. flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND 


DIABLEND 








We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 


of your untreated flours for analysis. 


Maltose or 


gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 





1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ask for a sample and quotation 
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not likely to influence protein con- 
tent such methods as the use of more 
legumes in the crop rotation should 
receive serious consideration in a sur- 
plus producing area such as Kansas, 

The wheat varieties that are 
grown in any surplus wheat produc- 
ing area are important in maintain- 
ing a constant demand from the 
wheat markets of the world. If the 
demand is to remain constant, vari- 
eties must be grown that furnish 
the kind of high quality grain that 
is wanted by the milling trade. If 
production is to be profitable, the 
varieties must be grown that not only 
meet the need for quality but also 
have the best balanced resistance to 
winter injury, drouth damage, insect 
and disease infestations, and other 
limiting factors that may cause wide 
fluctuations in yield. 

Such a plan can best be carried 
out by planting only varieties that 
have proved to meet these require- 
ments in a complete and extensive 
testing program. Growers will do 
well to delay planting an appreciable 
acreage of a new variety until the 
agricultural experiment station can 
complete an extensive testing pro- 
gram to study all characteristics of 
the variety. 








CONVEYOFLO METER—A new de- 
velopment in the continuous weighing 
of dry materials on conveyor belts is 
offered by Builders-Providence, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., in the Conveyoflo 


meter. This meter utilizes ia- 
phragms instead of the usual knife- 
edge-beam principle for metering the 
flow of dry materials by weight. The 
scales may be used to proportion and 
control grain and flour as well as oth- 
er dry materials. The weighing sec- 
tion of the Conveyoflo meter is sup- 
ported at one end by self-aligning ball 
bearing pillow blocks, and the other 
end “floats” on a diaphragm which 
transmits load changes hydraulically 
to the weighing mechanism. The cy- 
clometer type totalizer reads direct- 
ly in any unit desired, and is non- 
cyclical in operation in addition to be- 
ing automatically corrected for any 
belt speed variations. 4: 
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“Modern Cereal Chemistry” 
a Comprehensive Survey 


HE fourth edition of “Modern Ce- 

real Chemistry” by Dr. D. W. 
Kent-Jones, and Dr. A. J. Amos, pub- 
lished by the Northern Publishing Co., 
Ltd., and now on sale in the United 
States and the United Kingdom, has 
been completely rewritten. It is 
stupendous work, presenting a com- 
prehensive survey of present day 
knowledge of the chemistry of ce- 
reals, with particular reference to 
wheat and its nutritional values. 
Within its 651 pages are chapters 
dealing with the composition of wheat 
and products of milling, the princi- 
pal wheats of the world, barley, rye, 
oats, corn, rice, soya and potato, 
some physico-chemical aspects of 
flour, flour strength, conditioning and 
the effect of heat on wheat and flour, 
composition of milled products, the 
technique: and the chemistry of the 
baking process, bleaching and flour 
improvers, dough testing apparatus, 
use of wheat and flour for special 
purposes, nutritive value of cereals, 
cereals and balanced rations for live- 


stock, the microbiology of cereals, 
moisture in cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts, general analytical procedure for 
cereals, assay of vitamin content of 
cereals and cereal products. 

In the preface it is stated that the 
difficulties of bringing out this edi- 
tion have been immense. It has meant 
long hours of work after the abnor- 
mally heavy work of the day to which 
had to be added the work and duty 
directly necessitated by the war. Ac- 
tually a considerable portion of the 
book was written during the period of 


‘the heavy air raids. Assistance was 


naturally scarce; the checking of ref- 
erences and numerical data and the 
preparation of illustrations was a 
much more laborious task than nor- 
mally. Hence it took over five years 
to compile the present edition. 

The first edition of the book was 
written by Dr. Kent-Jones and pub- 
lished in 1924, followed by a second 
and rather larger edition in 1927. A 
third and much more comprehensive 
edition, on which the author worked 





NEW FEEDER DRIVE—Sprout, Waldron & Co., manufacturing engi- 
neers, Muncy, Pa., announce the addition of a heavy-duty variable speed 
feeder drive to its line of machinery. It is a self-contained unit, easily 
and quickly installed: The manufacturer states that the drive will han- 
die the extra load and high capacities required by most wide-mouth feed 
bins. Capacities, operating speeds and horsepower are based upon each 
individual application. The company has prepared a bulletin, No. EF-146, 
which describes the drive in detail. Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing to the manufacturer. 
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ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD 
FILS 


PARIS, FRANCE 


For more thana century, we have 
been leaders in the manufacture of 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Our brand has always been noted for 
its uniformity, tensile strength and 
durability. Our silk was a favorite 
with mill superintendents in many 
of the leading mills of the United 
States and Canada, until shipments 
were stopped by the war. 


We are again in position to supply 
our milling friends with their 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


requirements, with the assurance 
they will receive the same high qual- 
ity, and guarantee of satisfaction. 


Insist upon getting this super- 
brand, and know you are getting the 
best. 





Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New Y ork 7 


Distributors: 
The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. C. PURVINE 
Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 


the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 


tions at lightning speed. 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MEG. COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 
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Flour Exchange 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Mina. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

















OVERTOP SCALPER 


Improved design and construction for more efficient, econom- 
ical operation. Provides CLOSE SCALPING and ASPI.- 
RATION at HIGH CAPACITIES. Employs the HAAKY 
slowly rotating perforated scalping roll. 
5,000 bu. per hour. Write for full information. 


HaaKY Mra. Co., 513 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Capacities up to 

















for several years, was published in 
1939. All the unsold copies of this 
edition were lost, together with all 
the printing plates and many of the 
records, when the offices of the pub- 
lishers in Liverpool were destroyed 
completely by enemy action. At once 
Dr. Kent-Jones decided to rewrite 
the book and to embrace in it the 
many advances made in cereal chem- 
istry in the interval. Realizing the 
immensity of the work he invited his 
business partner, Dr. A. J. Amos, to 
unite with him in a joint authorship 
of the fourth edition. Both authors 
are outstanding authorities on cereal 
chemistry and as such have a world- 
wide reputation. 

In view of the difficult conditions 
under which the book was produced, 
the authors say, there may be cer- 
tain mistakes but great care has been 
taken in the final revision, particular- 
ly in order to bring the subject mat- 
ter as “up to date” as possible, but it 
may be that work of importance 
done in Europe during the war has 


* been omitted. 


Copies of the book can be obtained 
from the office of the Corn Trade 
News, 230 Produce Exchange, New 
York City, N. Y., for $15 net, per 
copy, and from the Northern Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., 37 Victoria Street, Liv- 
erpool 1, Eng., for 50s, net.—L. F. B. 


AACC Monograph 


8 gw second monograph to be pub- 
lished by the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists will deal with 
the general subject of the effects of 
agronomic and storage factors upon 
the industrial value of cereal grains. 
The first monograph, published last 
year, dealt with the role of enzymes 
in cereal chemistry and in the proc- 
essing of cereal grains. 

Dr. W. F. Geddes, editor of Cereal 
Chemistry, will also serve as editor 
of the proposed monograph. He said 
that the monograph will be prepared 
by a number of persons who have 
specialized in the different phases of 
agronomy involved, and by’ persons 
who have conducted researches in 
grain storage problems. It is ex- 
pected that the monograph will fill a 
need that has been felt for some 
time for the compilation and presen- 
tation of such information within a 
single volume. 













































INDUSTRIAL FAN — Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., manufacturing engineers, 
are now designing and building belt- 
and motor-driven steel plate fans for 
application in many phases of today’s 
modern method of handling bulk 
commodities by air. The fans are of 
welded construction and _ sturdily 
built. The company has issued a 4- 
page booklet which fully illustrates 
and describes its line of fans. The 
booklet, No. F-946, may be obtained 
by addressing a request to Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


. one thing is sure \ 





Imagine You 
WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But 


—you’d stay dry!\ 


out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamond. 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 


Salt usually 
cakes in excessive 
humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin ra of brine, 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together 

Our research laboratory has founda 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium ch!or- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a movis- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle, That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 






















Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you-have a salt problem, write cur 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 
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Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 8, 1947 














ROLL GRINDING | 








The |Cuthwestorn 
‘Labortloues 


RANSAS CITY, MG 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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High Speed Sifters 


ln 





(Continued from page 3a) 


high-speed sifter operation for mill 
streams is made. The most notice- 
able of these is presented by the ac- 
celerated wear of silk and grit gauze 
sieve covers. 

Claims which are sometimes made, 
that high-speed sifters are economical 
with respect to wear of bolting cloth, 
must be based solely on experience 
with flour rebolting, for, unfortunate- 
ly, this does not apply to high-speed 
sifters used on mill streams. 

This may be accounted for by the 
circumstance that in rebolting vir- 
tually all of the particles composing 


Julius Jurkow 


the load are of dimensions which 
permit them to pass through the 
meshes of the cloth, while the sifting 
of mill streams involves the separa- 
tion of the smaller particles from the 
mass of the load, a considerable por- 
tion of which usually consists of par- 
ticles large enough to pass over all 
the sieves of a given set. And be- 
cause the greater bolting capacity of 
high-speed as compared to conven- 
tional-speed sifting is chiefly due to a 
greater degree of slippage between 
sieve and load, and slippage in this 
case means friction, it is no more 
than reasonable to expect that high- 
speed sifters on mill streams should 








have a pronounced tendency toward 
accelerated wear of bolting cloth. 

Fortunately, there are means of 
reducing such wear to a tolerable 
figure. One of these is the substitu- 
tion, wherever possible, of wire cloth 
of equivalent aperture size for the 
grit gauze covers of grading sieves. 
Another means is the shifting of the 
so-called dusting sieves (as for in- 
stance the No. 72 G.G. in the sizings 
and tailings sections) from below the 
flour sieves to a position above them. 
This has the effect of reducing the 
volume of load on the flour sieves 
while increasing its percentage of con- 
tained flour, a condition approaching 
that which exists in flour rebolting. 
However, the combined area of sur- 
face available for the two operations 
must be re-apportioned, because more 
dusting surface and correspondingly 
less surface for bolting flour will be 
needed. If both these measures are 
employed, wear of bolting cloth will 
likely be reduced to a degree which 
is no greater than is justifiable in 
view of the considerable advantage of 
higher capacity. 

However, there is still another 
problem, common to sifters in general 
but which is aggravated because of 
the heavier loads usually put through 
sifters operating at high speed. I am 
referring to the condensation of mois- 
ture in and around the sieves, which 
is commonly termed “sweating.” This 
is especially bad in the break sec- 
tions, where the moisture content of 
the stock is relatively high. The 
bulkiness of the load leaves too little 
space for sufficient volumes of air to 
absorb and carry off the vapor re- 
leased as the stock is agitated on the 
sieves. The warm vapor is con- 
densed to droplets of liquid water 
on the various surfaces in and around 
the stack of sieves and has a ten- 
dency to attract and unite with dust 
particles, to form sticky, doughy lay- 
ers. On opening sifters for inspec- 
tion, after protracted periods of 
steady operation, it is not unusual 
to find the sieve frames swollen to 
such an extent from absorption that 
it is difficult to pull them out through 
the door opening. A musty odor is 
also observable in the “external 
ducts”; meaning the spaces between 
the stack of sieves and the panels of 
the sifter box. 

Moreover, canvas linings of break 
sifter boxes have a tendency to rot, 
and therefore have to be replaced 
from time to time. There is also 
good reason to believe that the fre- 
quently observed partial blinding of 
sieve covers is caused by the smear- 
ing over the meshes of tiny dough- 
balls which were formed by dust par- 
ticles gathered around minute drop- 
lets of condensed moisture. It is 
not exaggeration to say-that the per- 
formance of the sifting operation, 
especially in the sections handling 
bulky stocks with relatively high 
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THE INSTANT TEST 


JOT som 
Vitamin 


Enrichment 
\\ 
i 


A slick of fortified flour shows a recognizable char- 
acteristic glow when exposed to the ultra-violet rays 








of the Inspectolite. It is easily differentiated from 
flour which does not contain the enrichment. 


U Spot this quick test equipment through- 
S J out the mill for enrichment test. Use 
E it as a check test for rodent con- 


& tamination. 


The Inspectolite is a powerful and concentrated 
source of Black Light. 


For complete details, write to 
Dept. 358 


WwANOVIag 


CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
NEWARK 5. N J 























1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jonrs-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourr 




















Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uscs. Even after the guess 
has beca made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 
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moisture contents is seriously inter- 
fered with by unfavorable atmos- 
pheric conditions existing in the sieve 
channels. 

Granting this, it is obvious that im- 
proved performance would result from 
the employment of a practical meth- 
od for relieving the condition re- 
ferred to. Continuous renewal of air, 
to absorb and carry off heat and va- 
por before the latter has a chance to 
condense, has more or less satisfac- 
torily solved the problem of “sweat- 
ing” in the roll stands, and it ap- 
pears to be the only practical remedy 
for the similar problem and its at- 
tendant evils as concerns the sifters. 
Various attempts to accomplish this 
end have been employed by different 
mills and one of these is the arrange- 
ment whereby suction pipes are con- 
nected to the downspouts from the 
elevators, directly above the sifter 
inlets. The weakness of this arrange- 
ment is that the stock travels at a 
rather high rate of speed past the 
point where the suction is applied 
to the spout; it is doubtful that more 
than the first one or two of the sieves 
at the top of the stack are appre- 
ciably affected. 


A Suggested Remedy 


For a number of years we had 
been fairly successful in trying to 
control condensation in the break sift- 
ers by an arrangement whereby fresh 
air was admitted through an opening 
in the spout above and pulled down 
through the section by the suction 
connected to the elevators which are 
supplied from the same section. How- 
ever, as the loads were gradually in- 
creased, this arrangement proved in- 
adequate. Our quest for a more posi- 
tive means of combating condensa- 
tion led to the development and prac- 
tical application of a scheme where- 
by the air is vented from the four 
“external ducts” which surround the 
stack of sieves. And, as the latter 
receive the tailovers of the turn-out 
sieves, a way is provided also for 
ventilating the inside of the stack. 


By a slight structural alteration of 
a couple of sieve frames it is a sim- 
ple matter to ventilate even the top 
of the vertical duct through which 
the flour drops to its outlet. Al- 
though I am not at present at liberty 
to disclose details of. construction, I 
may state that the unit by which this 
ventilating scheme is applied is quite 
simple. It. can be used with any 


Don’t Guess—Know 


period ... but do you know how much it has in- 
creasedP Can you determine from your records 
how much it would cost your company to replace 
the plant in case of a fire or explosionP 


Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. They know valuations 


and do not have to guess. 


Let us tell you about our service. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 


tion. 
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make of sifter employing the square, 
stacked sieve principle, and it does 
not change the outward appearance 
of the machines except for the neces. 
sary connections to the suction sys. 
tem. It incorporates effective means 
for holding the dust load of the ex. 
hausted air at a minimum. 


Flour Temperature Lowered 


We have experienced considerable 
delay in getting these units made, 
and up to the present only the break 
sections have been equipped with 
them and connected to the, suction 
system. However, as result, the tem- 
perature of the break flours has been 
lowered by from 4° to 7° F., which 
points to the strong probability of 
a considerably lowered temperature 
of the packed-off flour when the 
system is applied to the reductions as 
well as to the break-sifter sections. 
Our fifth break section was the first 
to be connected. It has now been op- 
erating in this manner for six months. 
The first time it was opened for in- 
spection, after more than two months 
of steady operation, there were none 
of the signs of dampness formerly in 
evidence. But positive proof of the 
effectiveness of the ventilation was 
furnished by the fact that the aver- 
age weight of the sieve frames in the 
middle of the stack was found to 
have decreased from 9% Ib. to a 
scant 8% lb. This weight loss, of 
course, represents water previously 
absorbed and taken out by the suc- 
Furthermore, the volume of 
air vented from the sifter sections 
produces a sufficiently strong down- 
draft of makeup air in the spouts 
from the elevators to enable us to 
discontinue the suction on the re- 
spective heads. The scheme there- 
fore does not require additional air 
handling capacity. It merely involves 
the shifting of the top mill suction to 
new locations, where the need for it 
and ‘the benefit derived from its use 
are far greater. 

In working out the various altera- 
tions and improvements discussed I 
have been fortunate in having had 
the encouragement and enthusiastic 
cooperation of an alert, progressive 
and production minded mill manage- 
ment, for which I am duly grateful. 
The work has been a source of satis- 
faction to me, and I am hopeful that 
it will help to prove the value of 
research and experimentation in a 
mill. 
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THE BRAND THAT COMES OUT IN 
THE WASH is the one that stays 






in the mind 























The bright, full-bodied colors of Bemis Washout 
Inks call attention to your brands wherever they’re 
displayed. But they get extra attention from 
women, because the ink washes out quickly and 
easily. This leaves, a clean, unblemished cloth 
which thrifty housewives convert to many uses 
about the home. The brands lose themselves in 
the wash only to show up again bigger and 
brighter than ever in the repeat sales they build 
: for you. This washout feature alone determines, 
in many cases, which product your customers will 
| choose. Keep your brands in their minds. Specify 
* Bemis Bags printed with Bemis Washout Inks. 
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THE MIRACLE OF WHEAT 


4 world today is witnessing one of the great 
miracles of all time, a veritable drama, in the 
production within the boundaries of the United 
States of well over a billion bushels of winter 
wheat, according to the June forecast, with this 
almost incredible crop likely to be exceeded when 
the harvest is completed and revised estimates 
pecome available. This amazing crop, amount- 
ing to almost the total of the normal wheat pro- 
duction of all Europe ex the Soviet Union, comes 
_at a time when the world’s need is greatest, as 
if by special blessing of Providence upon man- 
kind despite his own recent and still current 
defiance of Almighty God. 

Nothing in the age-long history of seed time 
and harvest can compare with this veritably un- 
believable harvest, most notable of all in the 
great plains region of the Southwest. In that 
vast expanse of rich plowlands, much of which 
was rated only a few years ago as desert, or, not 
without basis, “the dustbowl,” the wheat now be- 
ing garnered by thousands of combines is esti- 
mated to amount to 687 million bushels, exceed- 
ing, ir all save a few years, the entire winter 
wheat production of the United States. Its total 





is sufficient to meet the whole bread needs of . 


this nation, with a liberal allowance for other 
needs and a carry-over at the end of the year. 

The single state of Kansas is, of course, at the 
very heart of this miracle of wheat, with an es- 
timated production of 277 million bushels, not un- 
likely to be exceeded when final returns become 
available. Yet following it is Oklahoma, with 
a prospective crop of 155 million bushels, Texas 
—the great cotton state—with 142 million bush- 
els, Nebraska with 102 million and even Colo- 
rado stepping into the big-time group with a 
promised harvest of 50 million bushels. 

Among these miracle states Kansas, of course, 
stands out as the great leader in this astonish- 
ing harvest, with an area of 14,619,000 acres yield- 
ing an average of 20 bushels per acre to a total 
harvest amounting to approximately one fourth 
of the wheat crop of the entire United States, 
nearly three fourths of the entire normal pro- 
duction of Canada, approaching twice that of a 
normal harvest in Argentina and more than 100 
million bushels more than the record of Australia. 
Using a further interesting comparison, the crop 
of this single state of Kansas is far greater than 
the all-time record of two other surplus “wheat 
countries” and approximately three fourths of 
that of the other world’s greatest wheat produc- 
er, Canada. 

Reported from Kansas as this year’s mighty 
harvest progresses are such fabulous tales as 
that of John Kriss, a 42-year-old farmer living at 
Colby, who started wheat growing on 17 acres in 
Thomas County in 1935, and today is harvesting 
over 50,000 acres of wheat, jointly owned or un- 
der rental by himself and two associates, from 
Which he confidently estimates the crop will be 
Well over 1 million bushels valued at the local 
elevator price at well over $2,000,000. As a mat- 
ter of detail, he has had the wheat insured against 
fire loss in the amount of $2,200,000. Yet the 50,- 
000 acres from which Mr. Kriss is now gather- 
ing his golden harvest is but half of his farming 
operation, since he follows the “beyond the 
meridian” dry farming practice of letting half 

fields rest in alternate years to accumulate 
moisture and nitrogen against next year’s needs. 
Moisture is, indeed, the ne plus ultra of the semi- 
arid plains along the eastern border of the Rocky 
Mountain highlands, its importance being best 
indicated by the fact that agronomists now do 
not hesitate to forecast one year’s wheat crop on 
‘ie basis of the depth of moisture penetration 
i the previous autumn. 

Naturally this miracle of wheat cannot be 
‘ounted on to repeat itself year after year. Yet, 
in View of the record of the past three years, 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


with each crop being greater than the preceding 
one, both agronomists and practical wheat farm- 
ers regard the old formula of two to three fair 
to good wheat crops out of each five years as out- 
moded as applied to the high plains regions. They 
base this about equally upon better farming prac- 
tice, chiefly summer fallow, and the availability 
of better yielding ‘and more resistant varieties 
of wheat. This applies not only to the high plains 
sections of Kansas and Nebraska but also to Colo- 
rado and quite notably to the western parts, the 
Panhandles, of Oklahoma and Texas. 

What the future may hold in store for this 
blessed area of veritably incredible wheat har- 
vests is, of course, in the lap of fate. But the 
present notable fact is that Providence in its wis- 
dom has, by blessing these high, dry and wind- 
swept plains with a wheat harvest staggering the 
imagination has, at the same time assured food 
to many millions of otherwise starving people in 
many near and far places of the world. It re- 
mains for fumbling men to interpret this blessing 
in terms of bread; and of this there is unhappily 
little present assurance. 


e®ee@ 
THE RECORD 


E just have completed somewhat casually 

reviewing a new book, “Tomorrow’s Food” 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., $3.50), on the subject of 
world nutrition now and in the future, authored 
by James Rorty and N. Philip Norman, M. D.; 
and, despite the casual quality of our first survey 
of its two hundred and fifty pages, find ourselves 
almost completely downhearted .over the rather 
hapless and hopeless state of the world because 
of the food it eats and apparently is destined to 
eat through all the days to come. 

We were not previously acquainted with the 
name of either of the collaborators and have only 
their indentification on the jacket, supplemented 
by their by no means modest commendation of 
themselves in “Who’s Who.” ‘These reveal that 
Mr. Rorty, starting out as a poet, with several 
volumes and an award from the Nation to his 
credit, advanced to his present position as a nu- 
tritional authority by way of being a cdpy writer 
for an advertising agency from which he re- 
tired, as recorded, because of his dislike for 
“huckstering.” Dr. Norman’s background and 
qualifications are set forth in terms of his medical 
practice, service with the Army Medical Corps 
and presently consultant for the Department of 
Health and Hospitals of New York. 

Reserving for some future occasion possible 
comment on the obvious dislike of these two nu- 
tritional authorities for almost everything in the 
present American and world diet, we refer now 
only briefly to their acceptance of the standard 
formula of many other nutritional “authorities” 
to gain public attention and sell their books by 
picking on the “criminality” of the producers of 
white flour and bread, including, in this case 
evidence of especial bitterness about the skuldug- 
gery of millers and bakers in enriching their prod- 
uct with deceptive vitamins. The chapters in 
which this matter appears follow the familiar 
pattern of the departed Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
saint of the food faddists, the celebrated “Branny” 
McCann and others who attained considerable 





eminence by picking on the always susceptible 
white bread which millers and bakers have long 
produced and doubtless will continue to produce 
simply because people prefer it and because, aft- 
er years of “nutritionist” promotion, people will 
not buy and eat coarse bread, no matter how 
much of it may be offered them. 

We also would comment briefly, because we 
ourselves are rated among the conspirators 
against the people’s food, upon a reference made 
in the many non-factual statements in the book, 
to the cireumstance that the editor of The North- 
western Miller — at that time Mr. William C. 
Edgar — persuaded Mr. Hoover, then living in 
London and volunteer head of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, that the flour supplied to the 
starving in Belgium should be good white flour. 
This is a fact. Mr. Hoover followed this wise 
counsel, and the American millers backed up the 
recommendation by contributing, or acting for 
other sympathetic people who contributed through 
them, a total of 275,000 98-lb. sacks of flour for 
Belgian relief, which, by courtesy of the Amer- 
ican railways and of Furness, Withy & Co. in of- 
fering use of the steamer South Point, was trans- 
ported to Belgium at no cost and distributed 
among the needy people of Belgium under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Edgar and represen- 
tatives of Mr. Hoover’s effective volunteer or- 
ganization. The cargo comprised, incidentally, 
the largest wholly voluntary gift of food for 
Belgian relief made by America. 

Now, for the comparison between the merits 
of white and gray or dark flour as nutrition for 
the otherwise starving people of Belgium. If the 
authors of this super-critical book will go to the 
official records, to be found either in the Hoover 
Library at Palo Alto or in the files of the Food 
Research Institute, they will find incontrovertible 
evidence that, as the standard of flour quality 
later supplied to Belgium was unavoidably re- 
duced to a greater extraction level, the rate of 
illness and death arising from intestinal dis- 
turbance among the children and aged of the 
stricken and starving country increased in virtual- 
ly direct proportion. 

So much, therefore, for this*one incident, em- 
phasized in this nutritional last word, the facts 
of which are well known to us as a participant 
in the cited nutritional “crime.” 


COTTON SURRENDERS TO WHEAT 


J GILBERT HILL, special correspondent of the 

* Wall Street Journal, following an extended 
survey of southwest Oklahoma and North and 
West Texas wheat harvests, reports that wheat 
in that formerly almost exclusive cotton produc- 
ing territory “has come to stay.” Farmer after 
farmer, banker after banker, merchant after mer- 
chant, writes Mr. Hill, declare quite definitely that 
the day of cotton growing in that vast area_has 
passed; that wheat, the double crop, has taken 
deep roots in the soil and in the plans of its cul- 
tivators, and that the prospect of return to cot- 
ton growing is virtually non-existent. 

The figures noted elsewhere on this page re- 
veal how this displacement of cotton by wheat 
is general not only in Oklahoma, long an im- 
portant wheat-producing state, but much more 
notable in Texas where wheat, formerly a rela- 
tively unimportant crop, will this year place that 
state third in rank among all of the nation’s 
wheat-producing commonwealths, although in con- 
sideration of its vast area and enormous produc- 
tion of numberless things, “empire” or even “na- 
tion” would be a more fitting term to describe 
Texas. 

How lasting is this altogether remarkable 
change from cotton to wheat will be revealed on- 
ly by the time when we almost certainly will face 
another “surplus” crop of wheat with the in- 
evitable decline in price. 
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Passersby 





FULL PUBLIC VIEW—Final stages in the production 
dows of the front of the new Franz Bakery addition in 
the front of the 100-ft traveling oven (right rear) through 


ULL advantage of the average 

man’s curiosity about the inner 
workings of industrial establishments 
is taken by the new quarter-block ad- 
dition to the Franz Bakery, Portland, 
Ore. Located on a heavily traveled 
street, the building has a huge, eye- 
catching corner window and a lower 
line of large, uninterrupted windows 
fronting the street for almost the 
entire length of the addition, opening 
the final stages of bread production 
to full view. 

In the corner of the building, and 
at left as seen from the street, is the 
delivery end of the 100-ft diathermatic 
traveling oven, where a baker can be 


seen dumping the multiple pans as 
they slide from the oven. The bread 
reappears on the conveyor which car- 
ries it through the 800-ft cooler in 
electronically filtered air. The loaves 
come into view again and again in the 
tall windows, until they reach the 
conveyor which takes them across the 
front of the building to the slicing 
and wrapping machines. Y 
Fluorescent lighting throughout 
the new shop bolsters the natural 
light from the large window area. The 
steel-and-concrete construction pro- 
vides maximum floor space and an al- 
most unobstructed working area. 
The quarter-block addition brings 
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Wateh Production Line 








line are in full public view through the eight large win- 
Portland, Oregon. 
the 800-ft cooler to the slicing and wrapping equipment. 


Passers-by can follow the loaves from 


the size of the plant to a full block, 
with a full block of basement stor- 
age space. Construction of the addi- 
tion was originally estimated to take 
one year, according to Engelbert 
Franz, president. Difficulties in ob- 
taining materials stretched the build- 
ing period to 18 months, although op- 
erations have been carried on in the 
new building since the latter part of 
1946. 

The Franz Bakery is one of the 
largest wholesalers in the Portland 


area. The new shop gives the plant © 


a capacity of 8,000 lbs of bread an 
hour, according to Joseph E. Franz, 
production manager. 





Fire Insurance Rates for Terminal 
Grain Elevators Raised in Midwest 


CHICAGO — Substantial rate in- 
creases on fire insurance coverage for 
terminal grain elevators, both struc- 
tures and contents, went into effect 
July 1 in several Middle West states 
and will be adopted shortly in other 
grain belt states, the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce stated July 2.. Six 
states have approved the rate in- 
creases. 

The five-year average loss ratio of 
150% on terminal grain elevators 
prompted the rate increase. Fire in- 
surance rates were raised 10% on 
fireproof and incombustible elevators 
and the rate on combustible struc- 
tures was raised between 65 and 70%. 

Insurance commissioners of Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio and Indiana 
have approved the new rates effective 
July 1, and Iowa and Nebraska have 
adopted the new schedules. Among 
the grain belt states, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois and Kansas have taken no ac- 
tion. 

While there are only 150 to 175 
terminal grain elevators in the Mid- 
dle West there is large liability on 
each individual risk. Elevator fires, 


such as occurred last fall in two dif- 
ferent Minnesota elevators, mean 
losses of $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 each. 
The 1946 loss ratio on terminal ele- 
vators approximated 500%. 

A single large elevator fire can, 
for example, wipe out the entire an- 
nual premium volume for this class 
of risk. 


Price Rises Increase Risk 


The record prices of grains in the 
present market heightens the risk 
involved inasmuch’ as one terminal 
elevator firm may store as much as 
6 million bushels of grain in its tanks. 

The intent of the new rates, ac- 
cording to the Western Acturial Bu- 
reau, is to apply to the unexpired 
terms of existing policies. However, 
the bureau said it will be up to the 
underwriters whether they apply in 
this manner or only to new policies 
written after July 1. 

Grain elevator coverage is normal- 
ly written on a one-year basis. Sepa- 
rate policies cover the structures 


‘and the contents, but the rate in- 


creases apply to both risks. Prem- 
iums on the grain coverage are ad- 


justed either monthly or at the end 
of the year on the basis of the 
fluctuating amounts of grains held. 
Most elevators, however, make 
monthly reports. of grain holdings to 
their underwriters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR EXPORTS INCREASE 
IN JANUARY-APRIL PERIOD 


WASHINGTON—Exports of food- 
stuffs from the United States were 
valued at $823,743,000 during the first 
four months of 1947, a slight increase 
over the total of $823,530,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1946, accord- 
ing to the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Foodstuffs recording the greatest 
increases in exports for the January- 
April 1947, period compared with the 








corresponding 1946 period were 
wheat flour, corn, peanuts, grain 
sorghums, milled rice, lard, and 


canned fruit. 

Shipments of wheat flour during 
the first four months of 1947 ex- 
ceeded those in the same months 
of 1946, recording an increase of 13,- 
772,000 100-lb. sacks with a value of 
$117,981,000, a rise of 78.3% in quan- 
tity and 177% in value. 

Other increases in exports during 


July 8, 1947 


the first four months of 1947 com. 


pared with the 1946 period includeg 


corn, 2,924%; peanuts, 764%; ang 
milled rice, 17.5%. 

Exports of wheat were dow 
32.1%. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EASTERN MILL SOLD 
TO N. Y. INTERESTS 


—~<>— 
Leo Zeitlin and Sidney Teicher Are 
Principals in Company at 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


PITTSFORD, N. Y.—The Pittsford 
Milling Co., Inc., 2,000-cwt. flour mill, 
has been purchased by the Pittsford 
Flour Mills, Inc., whose principals 
are Leo Zeitlin and Sidney J. Teicher 
of New York City. 

Mr. Zeitlin has for some time been 
a substantial stockholder in the mill, 
the remaining stock being held by the 
Lathrop Grain Corp. of Kansas City, 
which has now disposed of its entire 
holdings to the new corporation. 

The new officers will be Leo 
Zeitlin, president; Sidney J. Tcicher, 

_executive vice president; Dr. Max 
Wasserberger, treasurer; Egard Sina- 
son, secretary. 

Headquarters of the company will 
be in New York at 551 Fifth Ave, 
where Mr. Zeitlin’ now has cflices, 
The Eastern Flour Sales Co., another 
company in which he is interested, 
will be eastern representatives for 
the mill and the Sinason-Zeitlin Co. 
and the Export Flour and Feed Co. 
will carry on export operations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


L. G. SPINDLER DEAD; 
VETERAN FLOUR BROKER 


NEW YORK—L. G._ Spindler, 
prominent in flour brokerage circles 
here for many years, died suddenly 
in his apartment in the Hote! Bilt- 
more, July 2. 

Mr. Spindler had been in the flour 
business all of his life. Born in Gales- 
burg, Ill., his family moved to Min- 
neapolis when he was a boy and his 
first job was with the Washburn 
Crosby Co. there. He later came to 
New York as manager of the Pru- 
dential Milling Co., a Washburn sub- 
sidiary, and in 1913 went into busi- 
ness for himself. 

With his wife, Lilah McGuire 
Spindler, a native of St. Paul, he 
built up not only a flourishing busi- 
ness, but also an enviable record of 
integrity, and was held in the hizhest 
esteem by the entire industry. 

High mass was held for Mr. Spin- 
dler July 5 in St. Agnes Church, with 
private interment in Gates of Heaven 
Cemetery, Valhalla, N. Y. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR RECEIPTS HEAVY 


NEW YORK—Heavy receip's of 
flour for export are reported by, the 
statistical department of the New 
York Produce Exchange at the Port 
of New York. In its weekly fissures 
compiled from the various rai'road 
reports, 334,972 sacks were on and 
the week ending June 27, compared 
with 161,774 sacks a year ago. Wheat 
figures were down to 189,406 bu, 
compared with 517,362 bu. the cor- 
responding week the previous ye1r. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V. P. CAMPBELL NAMED 
GRAIN EXCHANGE HEAD 


V. P. Campbell of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was elected president of the 
Ogden Grain Exchange at its annual 
meeting held at the Salt Lake Coun- 
try Club, Salt Lake. He succ 
H. M. Blackhurst, Salt Lake, with 
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the Utah Poultry Producers Coopera- 
tive Assn. E. W. Smith of Salt Lake 
(Utah) Flour Mills, was named first 
vice president, while Charles E. Stipe, 
of the Sperry Division, General Mills, 
Inc, Ogden, became second vice 
nt. 
Lloyd C. Stone of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange, was installed as secretary- 
er. Directors elected were: 
Mr. Campbell, Ogden; E. W. Smith, 
Salt Lake; Elwood William, Charles 
E. Stipe, E. C. Bater, M. G. Pence 
and P. J. Farrell, all of Ogden, and 
Mr. Blackhurst and N. W. Crowther 
of Crowther Brothers Milling Co., 
Malad, Idaho. 


——BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


EXECUTIVES PROMOTED 
BY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


RAHWAY, N. J.—Three executive 
promotions in Merck & Co., Inc., 
manufacturing chemists, were an- 
nounced by George W. Merck, presi- 
dent of the company. Dr. Randolph 
T, Major has been elected vice presi- 
dent and scientific director; John H. 
Gage has been named treasurer; and 
Dr. Per K. Frolich succeeds Dr. Ma- 
jor as director of research and de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Major, Mountainside, N. J., 
joined the company in 1930 and 
shortly thereafter was made director 
of research and development. He was 
once an instructor and research as- 
sociate at Princeton, and now serves 
as chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee of the University’s Department 
of Chemistry. 

Mr. Gage, West Orange, N. J., 
joined the Merck company in May, 
1937, and has been assistant treasur- 
er since that year. 

Dr. Frolich, Westfield, N. J., joined 
the company in December, 1946, as 
co-ordinator of research. A former 
president of the American Chemical 
Society, he came to Merck from 
the Standard Oil Development Co. 
of New. Jersey. He is now serving 
on the advisory committee of the 
Rutgers Research Council. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HON. C. A. DUNNING NAMED 
OGILVIE MILLS CHAIRMAN 


MONTREAL — Announcement of 
changes in the senior personnel of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., whose 
headquarters are in this city, was 
made June 28. The Hon. Charles A. 
Dunning is now chairman of the 
board; G. A. Morris, president; H. 
Norman Davis, vice president; H. 
Groom, vice president, sales; E. B. 
Frost, Winnipeg, vice president, 
western division, and Arthur Atkins, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., vice president, 
operations. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ON EUROPEAN TOUR 


NEW yYORK—Henry J. Taylor, 
President of the Package Advertising 
Co. and radio commentator and au- 
thor, is spending July and August in 

and will return to New York 
about Sept. 5. 
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BRAND PROBLEM? 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- 
mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- 


rior milling wheats. 
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SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour— 250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Miu Moe, 


MiLO MAZE 


FIELD SEEDS 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000- Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co,, 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
| AE ALR IS ERO TTT 





GRAIN GH COMPANY 
FORT WOI Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 
O" evict teers Chickasha Milling Co. 
Y MILLS | | Sosy SPORES ny tai 
SAX ONY mo. ive 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











OUR 97th YEAR . om: 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








McVEIGH & CO., inc. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. e KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








British and Irish Millers Guarantee 
Fine Bread in Future at Convention 


LONDON—tThe 52nd annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of British & Irish Millers was held 
in Bournemouth, a seaside resort on 
the south coast, June 9-12, at which 
Wilfred D. Vernon, director of Spill- 
ers, Ltd., London, was installed as 
president for the next year, succeed- 
ing Donald B. King of the King Flour 
Mills, Ellesmere Port. 

In his presidential address Mr. Ver- 
non referred to the fusion of the 
Flour Milling Employers Federation 
with the parent body, the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers, describing it as one of the big- 
gest events in the history of the asso- 
ciation. He saw in the fusion great 
possibilities for the prompt and effi- 
cient dealing with labor negotiations, 
enabling decisions to be made quickly 
and backed by the whole trade, add- 
ing, “there is nothing more fatal to 
labor relations than delay and inde- 
cision.” 

Hitherto the Flour Milling Em- 
ployers Federation, in conjunction 
with representatives from the em- 
ployees, acting as a separate organi- 
zation, has been concerned with in- 
Donnan relations within the flour 

illing industry, and most success- 
fully, he said. The secretary, Capt. 
L. H. Green, M.A., and his staff, are 
continuing the work within the Na- 
tional /A.ssociation of British and Irish 
Millers, the new department bear- 
ing the name of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the national as- 
sociation. 


Guarantee to Bread Consumers 


Returning to Mr. Vernon’s address, 
he gave a guarantee that when Brit- 
ish millers were once again allowed 
to manage their own affairs, buy 
wheat freely and the Wheat Act is 
again set in motion, they will give the 
public the bread they like to eat, 
with the nutritional standards re- 
quired by competent medical opinion 
at the right price, as cheap as or 
cheaper than any other country in 
the world. He said this could be 
done without a protective tariff, 
though, of course, being human, they 
would like a_ safeguard against 
dumped flours. On the other hand, 
if they are not allowed a free wheat 
market and have to operate some 
kind of international wheat quota 
they must claim protection against 
imported flour. They could still pro- 
duce the right article but could not 
guarantee the price. The price might 
have to be, and almost certainly 
would be, subsidized by the taxpayer. 


Importance of Unity 


Mr. Vernon said he hoped decontrol 
was not far off. Until then they must 
work hard, maintain unity in the 
trade and keep together, so that when 
decontro] did come they would be 
ready to give the same service to 


tiie community as before and, if pos- 
sible, improve upon it, he said. In 
his opinion, even under control, the 
mills have had and still are having 
some very interesting problems. 

In the immediate years before the 
war and during the war the nutri- 
tional problem increased in impor- 
tance. The advance of science had set 
problems, such as milling for vita- 
mins, which may be far-reaching. 
They had done a great job during the 
war in producing flour to a nutrition- 
al standard and of a type much near- 
er public demands than was believed 
possible. They had the very best pos- 
sible advice through their own re- 
search association under Dr. Moran 
and with the help of their advisers, 
Lord Horder and Prof. Dodds, he felt 
sure their industry would continue 
to make progress on sound lines. 


The Annual Banquet 


More than 200 members were pres- 
ent at the annual banquet June 11 
and during the evening a presentation 
was made to the retiring president, 
Donald B. King, of a silver salver in 
appreciation of his services. H. Max- 
well Workmen referred to their last 
convention at Brighton eight years 


ago and, recalling the intervening 
period, said: “I do not want to talk 
about the war years beyond saying 
this, that as an industry we played 
our full part. In the course of those 
years we had some 700 instructions, 
some of them very necessary, some of 
them taxing our technical skill to the 
limit, all of them calling for coopera- 
tion between us millers in a sense 
we could not have thought possible 
before we tried it out. During the 
six years’ war some 15% of our ca- 
pacity was blitzed. During those years 
we gradually increased our prewar 
capacity, and did it without any addi- 
tional labor, with very little extra 
machinery and without any outside 
assistance. We did it together as an 
industry, and we did it because. when 
the war started we were a united 
industry, well organized, able to go 
straight into the job we had in mind. 
We carried through for two reasons, 
first because we were a united in- 
dustry within our national associa- 
tion and, secondly, because just as in 
international crises there are great 
leaders, so in our industry we had 
leaders, who had the necessary abil- 
ity and who enjoyed the confidence of 
the trade and the government alike.” 

Among other social events at the 
conference were a reception and ball; 
a day of sport, including golf, tennis 
and bowls tournaments; an all-day 
excursion by motor coaches and, 
finally, a dance. 





Price of Ontario 
Winter Wheat 
Hiked to $1.55 Bu. 


TORONTO—Speaking in the House 
of Commons June 26, Douglas C. Ab- 
bot, minister of finance, announced 
an increase in the fixed Ontario win- 
ter wheat price to $1.55 bu. for the 
1947-48 season. The 1946-47 price 
was $1.26 bu. plus a 9¢ subsidy and 
a further payment of 5¢ upon de- 
livery. 

Mr. Abbot said the new price, paid 
on the basis of stocks in Montreal, 
would eliminate the need for a sub- 
sidy, but that~producers would re- 
ceive an equalization payment of 8¢ 
bu. to enable them to share in the 
profits on stocks sold abroad at world 
prices. 
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WHEAT SHORTAGES CUT 
PERUVIAN FLOUR OUTPUT 


Toronto — The -Department of 
Trade and Commerce states in a re- 
port published by the foreign trade 
service that periodic shortages of 
flour have occurred throughout the 
year in Peru, due to the difficulty of 
flour mills to secure wheat. 

In order to insure that a steady 





‘supply of wheat would be available a 


one-year contract was signed June 1, 
1946, with the Argentine government 


for 180,000 tons wheat, delivery to 
commence at once and to be followed 
by regular shipments until June 1, 
1947. Deliveries have not been main- 
tained and the mills have only been 
able to operate spasmodically. 
The government ordered that the 





H. Norman Davis 


WINNER — H. Norman Davis, vice 
president of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, was the winner 
of the championship cup for the best 
net golfing score at the golfing tour- 
nament held by the Canadian Nation- 
al Millers Assn. at Montebello, 
Quebec, June 27. 
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flour produced should be 82.5% g. 
traction instead of 75%, in order t 
insure the fullest use of the wheat 
obtained. Bakers and others have 
been rationed as to the amount of 
flour they may receive and in De. 
cember, 1946, the quotas set for bak. 
ers in Lima and in the provinces 
were 60 and 30%, respectively, of 
their 1945 purchases. 

The Peruvian government contin. 
ues to subsidize flour millers to ep. 
able them to sell flour at S28 sack 
of 46 kilos ($4.30 Canadian sack of 
101.2 lb.). White flour continues to be 
supplied to the manufacturers of 
vermicelli at a price of S50, 46 kilos 
($7.69 Canadian 101.2 Ib. sack). 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Canadian Flour 
Production Gains 
Over 1945-46 


TORONTO—A report by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics states 
that production of wheat flour in 
Canada for mills reporting for the 
month of May amounted to 2,625, 
176 bbl. compared with 2,343,827 
bbl. for the same month a year 
ago, an increase of 281,349 bbl. 
Total production for the current 
crop year ending with May was 
23,756,295 bbl., an increase over 
the total of 22,087,548 bbl. for the 
same period in 1945-46. Mills report- 
ing May operations had a total mill- 
ing capacity of 92,820 bbl. a 24-hour 
day, and over a 26-day working peri- 
od in the month 108.8% of this was 
effective. 

Wheat used in the production of 
flour for May amounted to 11,742,167 
bu. For the same month in 1946 the 
amount was 10,400,404 bu. Total 
wheat milled for the ten months 
ending with May amounted to 106- 
107,795 bu., compared with 98,257,692 
bu. for the same period a year ago. 

Stocks of wheat in flour mills in 
Canada at the close of May, 1947, 
amounted to 6,068,526 bu., while at 
the end of April the amount was 5, 
752,339 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEG AMPUTATED 

WINNIPEG — Wilbur H. Little, 
Winnipeg grain broker, recently suf- 
fered injuries to his right leg, neces- 
sitating amputation below the knee, 
in a boating accident at Grand Beach 
on Lake Winnipeg, some 90 miles 
north of here. Mr. Little has been 4 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change since 1938, and prior to that 
was employed by the Wm. E. Reid 
Co. Prior to that he had worked 
with his father, the late Harry Little, 
who had been a member of the ex- 
change for many years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOHN HUTCHINSON, PIONEER 
BRITISH MILLER, DEAD 


LONDON—John Hutchinson, mill- 
er of Liverpool, died June 14, at his 
home at Ulverston, aged 74. He was 
the third and last surviving son of 
Edward Hutchinson, the founder of 
the milling firm of Edward Hutchin- 
son, Ltd., Mersey Mills, Liverpool, in 
1857, John Hutchinson joined the 
firm in partnership with his two 
brothers and his brother-in-law in 
1899 and in 1903 was appointed man- 
ager of a mill at Barrow-in-Furness 
which had been acquired by his firm. 
While there he became identified with 
various local interests, in 1931 was 
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dected president of the Liverpool 
and District Flour Millers Assn. and 
in 1934 president of the National As- 
sociation of British & Irish Millers. 
From 1931 until his fairly recent re- 
tirement he was chairman of his 
company. His son, Roger, has suc- 
ceeded him in the business and takes 
an active interest in the flour milling 
industry, having for many years been 
connected with the Flour Milling Em- 
ers Federation, now known as 
the Industrial Relations Department 
of the National Association of British 


BREAD !8 THE 
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& Irish Millers, and also of the 
Young Millers’ Group. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


G. L. SHIKELE APPOINTED 


WINNIPEG—.. L. Shikele, a mem- 
ber of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
for several years, has joined the staff 
of Leval & Co., Inc., and has been ap- 
pointed to the Kansas City, Mo., of- 
fice of the firm. Prior to taking out 
membership in the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, Mr. Shikele had been em- 
ployed with Leval & Co. 
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Canadian National Millers Assn. 


Holds Meeting, 


Toronto—Following its established 
custom, the Canadian National Mill- 
ers Assn. held a two-day meeting at 
the Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que- 
bec, June 26-27. Besides the execu- 
tive committee, which talked busi- 
ness most of the time, all the compa- 
nies who belong to this association 
sent along their golfers for an all-day 
tournament June 27. 

Douglas A. Campbell, president of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, and chairman of the 
association, entertained the members 
and guests at a dinner on the eve- 
ning of June 26. This event was fully 
up to the high standard which is al- 
ways set by the Seigniory Club. After 
dinner there was a floor show. The 
attendance included business execu- 
tives from all the member compa- 
nies. Seventy sat down for the din- 
ner, and 36 players made up nine 
foursomes competing at golf. 

The championship cup for the best 
net golfing score went to H. Norman 
Davis, and the McDonald and Robb 
cup for senior members was won by 
M. A. Crinkley. Best gross scores 
were turned in by A. O. McMurtry, 
J, Elder and M. A. Crinkley, each 
with an 89. 

The presence of the Canadian 
Wheat Board at this dinner gave an 
opportunity for a speech by George 
Melvor, its chairman. In quite in- 





Douglas A. Campbell 


CHAIRMAN—Douglas A. Campbell, 

President of the St. Lawrence Flour 

Co., Ltd., Montreal, and chair- 

Man of the Canadian National Mill- 

Ss Assn., presided at the associa- 

8 meeting in Montebello, Quebec, 
June 26-27. 


Golf Tournament 


formal terms Mr. MclIvor described 
some of the problems with which 
this crop year is closing and made it 
clear that the board is quite as an- 
xious as the milling industry to make 
the new year an administrative suc- 
cess. 
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Scottish Co-ops 
to Erect New Mills 
in Glasgow, Leith 


LONDON—Confirmation was giv- 
en at the quarterly meeting of the 
Scottish Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Ltd., of their plans to enlarge 
and develop the movement in Scot- 
land and to reorganize the flour mill- 
ing industry. It was stated by the 
president, John M. Davidson, that 
sites had been purchased or leased at 
Glasgow and Leith Docks~ for the 
erection of two new modern mills, 
involving the expenditure of about 
£3 million. The new mills at Leith 
and Glasgow would each have a 
greater capacity than the society’s 
three present mills, namely, Chance- 
lot Mill, Edinburgh; Junction Mills, 
Leith, and The Regent Mill, Glasgow. 
When the new mills are completed it 
is planned to concentrate the pro- 
duction of oatmeal, breakfast foods 
and: barley in the Junction Mills, 
Leith, and to turn over the Chance- 
lot and Regent mills to the manufac- 
ture of provender. 
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BOARD NAMES WHEAT 
GRADE DIFFERENTIALS 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board July 4 advised all mills, proces- 
sors and exporters of western wheat 
products that the average prices of 
Class 2 wheat over the board’s prices 
Class 1 wheat for the month of June, 
are $1.00% bu. for spring wheat 
grades, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 northern, 
$1.02% bu. for grades No. 4 northern 
and lower and $1.00% bu. for amber 
durum wheat grades. 
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INSTITUTE HEAD NAMED 


WINNIPEG—Dr. J. F. Booth, of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Ottawa, was elected president of 
the Agricultural Institute of Canada 
at its annual meeting held at Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, last week. Soil con- 
servation and land use featured the 
discussions in the three day meeting. 
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From the field to the mill, Cargill offers 
a unified service of grain supply. 
Strategically located country elevators 
plus branch buying offices originate tre- 
mendous quantities of all grains. Huge 
terminal elevator capacity provides 
vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged 
economically by rail, truck and water. 
Fully staffed sales offices and a highly 
developed private wire system permit - 
the quick relaying of spot information 
and orders. By close integration of 


UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


eAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MIL 


~ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
on ene RC ENS NNN 























WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We to get t wotat 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











an integrated service of grain supply... 


functions, Cargill broadens its services 
to growers and processors, and helps 
insure the economical handling and 
movement of grain. Offices in Minne- 
apolis and all principal grain markets. 





PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 








“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily » FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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Ceilings Lifted 
on Some Bakery 
Products in Canada 


TORONTO—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has announced the 
lifting of price ceilings effective July 
1 on a number of items, among which 
were bakery products such as cakes, 
pies and pastries in which Ontario 
winter wheat flour is a primary or 
principal ingredient. At the same 
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time the board announced new ceiling 
prices on Ontario winter wheat flour 
at $1.30 a bbl. above each seller’s 
basic period price and an increase of 
%¢ a lb. in the manufacturer’s selling 
prices of all biscuits. 

The new ceilings on Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour reflect the increase 
in the Ontario winter wheat price 
from $1.26 to $1.55 bu. which was 
announced previously while the ad- 
justment on biscuits covers the in- 
crease in the winter wheat flour 
prices. 

Because of the great variety, kinds 
and sizes of bakery products in which 
winter wheat flour is a primary or 


principal ingredient it was decided to 
decontrol these commodities rather 
than attempt the heavy administra- 
tive burden of working out new ceil- 
ing prices for each and every item. 
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JOHN M. PORTEOUS DIES 


WINNIPEG—John M. Porteous, 
48, manager of the Range Grain com- 
pany which took out membership in 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 
1946, died at his summer home at 
Kenora, Ont., last week. Born in To- 
ronto, Mr. Porteous came to Winni- 
peg in 1904, and became a member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 
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-»-- YET BOTH WANT THE SECURITY 


os 


your P.S. Plan Provides 


HAVE YOU told all your new or recently hired employees about the benefits 
of the Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds? 
Wage earners, according to a recent nation-wide survey, want security 
more than anything else. They prefer security to big pay, soft jobs, au- 


thority, “success.” 


There is no surer way to this peace of mind than systematic savings. And 
what surer, safer, better means can your employees find than payroll allot- 
ments for U. S. Savings Bonds? Bonds that return $4 at maturity for every 


$3 they invest! 


Your active support of the Payroll Savings Plan is an investment in 
employee contentment, in the citizenship of your community, and in-the 
security of America’s future. This is practical “employee relations” of the 
highest type and pays dividends of satisfaction to everyone. s 

Start a drive today for larger participation in the plan. Many employees 
may be unfamiliar with its advantages. If you want literature for distribu- 
tion, contact your State Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings 


Bonds Division. 


“NEW IDEA” TO HIS 


NEPHEW 






New 
Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 
PS.P 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
| ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 





payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 





for about a year, following his dis- 
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Co., Ne. York. In January, 1931, jp 
became a member in his own right, 
and was a broker until he was ap, 
pointed manager of the Range Grajy 









Co. last year. Mr. Porteous served q, MANHAT 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange coup, gy lower Whea 
cil and as a member of several com. ay Pet ™ spit 
mittees. He served in the R.AF, in Btment 
World War I, and was a member of Kansas Agr 
the Manitoba Club and the Winniper tion, stated 
Winter Club. casts publis 
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ENRICHMENT STANDARDS y hel Pe 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND CITED ceipts of he 
TORONTO—Word has been ref moral Be 
ceived here that the acting sccretary os rice 
for supply of the Newfoundland goy. stated : P 
ernment in a notice published in the = 
press there on June 6 drew aitention ne, 
to the fact that importers have bee, mall a Be 
applying recently for licenses to im. ably . os 
port wheat flour which does not com. be © cain 
ply with the enrichment standaris , re 
for flour established in 1944. This wh 
order is still in effect and is being Bf duri 
rigidly enforced, it was pointed out, and the ir 
The standard of enrichment is «MM cause large 
follows: Lt i placed in st 
per lb. per Tb, The forec 
Thiamine (vitamin B;).. 2.0 mg. 2.5 mg, probably w 
Nicotinic acd en ia6ome, 20ot im rate, but ¢ 
ee ey RCRA CES iene wea 13.0mg. 16.5 mg, similar to 
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PURITY DIRECTOR APPOINTED “The loa 
TORONTO—The appointment of be pout 
Henry Elgy, president of Victory Hidition 
Mills, Ltd., as a director of Purity storag’ all 
Flour Mills, Ltd., was announced re- The large 
cently. Mr. Elgy fills the vacancy on and for mi 


the board created by the death of the 
late A. J. Mitchell. 
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L. A. MENNEL, JR., NAMED 
HEAD OF NORTHWESTERN (0. 


TOLEDO—L. A. Mennel, Jr., was 
elected president of the Northwest: 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., at a meeting 
of stockholders and directors of the 
company held here recently. The 
company, with offices in Toledo and 
the plant at Mt. Vernon was a- 
quired, by the purchase of the stock, 
about a year ago by the Mennd 
Milling Co. 

Other officers named at the elec: 
tion include R. W. Simpson, vice 
president and treasurer and W. C. 
Mennel, secretary. Mr. Simpson et- 
tered the employ of the Northwest: 
ern organization in 1916. W. C. Mer- 
nel is the son of Mark N. Mennel of 
the Mennel company and has been 
working at the Mt. Vernon plant 





charge from the army. 

Harold Drake is superintendent of 
the Northwestern milling plant. Th 
mill is now shut down for improve 
ments and repairs and installation 
of electric motors. New machinery 8 
being installed throughout the mil 
and operations will be stresmlined 
and more efficient when the work } 
done. : 

New laboratory equipment is being 
installed. New cleaning and s:parat: 





ing machinery, and up-to-dat: vact very 
um cleaning system, and met! sto 
age tanks for efficient flour packint Amer 


operations are included in the mot 
ernization program. 
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SWITZERLAND VACATION 
NEW YORK—Ernest Hol!mullet, 
president of the John Reber Bakiné 
Corp. and of the Bakers Club, Inc, 
left by plane July 7 for a vacation 
and visit in Switzerland, from whic! 
he planned to return Aug. 5. 
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MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Sharply 
jower wheat prices are not in pros- 
pect in spite of the record crop, the 

ment of agricultural economics, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, stated in the July price fore- 
casts published in the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Situation July 7. 

The economists believe that slight- 

ly lower cash wheat prices are in 

ct during July as terminal re- 
ceipts of hard winter wheat reach a 
seasonal. peak. In predicting that 
there. would not be a sharp break in 
wheat prices, the forecast for July 
stated : 

"The carry-over of old wheat is 
small. The export requirements prob- 
ably will be larger than in either of 
the past two seasons. The availabil- 
ity of loans and the government pur- 
chasing program will provide firm 
support to prices. The trend of wheat 
prices during the past two seasons 
and the income tax situation will 
cause large quantities of wheat to be 
placed in storage.” 


The forecast also states that prices 


probably will remain above the loan 
raté, but a large seasonal advance 
similar to that of last year is not 
probable. 

“The loan rate for 1947 wheat will 
be about $1.80 on farms for U. S. av- 
erage or about $2 Kansas City basis. 
In addition to the basic loan rate, a 
storage allowance of 7¢ is provided. 
The large requirements for export 
and for military purchases will en- 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 
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lightly Losier Cash Wheat Prices 
Predicted for July by Economists 


courage heavy government purchases 
during the harvest movement.” 


Lower Corn Prices Predicted 

Lower prices for corn and other 
feed grains are in prospect during 
July, it was stated. Floods and oth- 
er unfavorable growing conditions 
have given rise to concern in Tegard 
to the feed grain supply for the 1947- 
48 feeding season, the forecast point- 
ed out. 

“The carry-over of corn Oct. 1, 
1947, is expected to be substantially 
larger than a year earlier. Livestock 
numbers probably will be smaller 
than during the current season. In 
spite of a high level of prices for 
livestock products, current feeding 
ratios are not encouraging heavy 
feeding or expansion of livestock pro- 
duction. 

“Export requirements for grain will 
remain large, but corn probably will 
be a smaller portion of the total as 
new supplies of wheat become avail- 
able. Domestic commercial demand 
is expected to remain active. 

“The movement of corn prices for 
the summer period will be influenced 
materially by the crop prospects as 
indicated by the July and August 
crop reports. If substantial improve- 
ment in growing conditions becomes 
evident, sharply lower corn prices 
should be expected,’ the forecast 
concluded. 
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FIRE DESTROYS WAREHOUSE 


SALISBURY, MD.—A $100,000 fire 
here recently destroyed a two-story 
warehouse filled with feed, poultry 
equipment, trucks and furniture. The 
building was occupied jointly by the 
I. F. Polin Poultry Co., Philadelphia, 
and Feldman Bros., local furniture 
dealers. Howard Polin, brother of 
the poultry company owner, said four 
tractor-trucks and a trailer in the 
building were ruined, along with a 
quantity of feed. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 


Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Da cl BM aleylesms) meals Finest ‘Hard V Wheats _ 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruff) TLL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


ARNOLD 


saatlitses 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled - 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Wator-Champlon-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 








THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Operating Elevator “A’’ 
" Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Oe ee Ser cer cae tee 
eat district of central western Kan- 

—S secures most of its wheat 
dircotly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Flour from this mill comes to. you 
fully aged — ready to Use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Western King Fioer_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 





EXTRA HOUR 


¥ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


0 With 


1SDOM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


» 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Me. | 
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CONTRAST—The accompanying pictures graphically illustrate the im- 


provement in automobiles during the last 42 years. 


And, as a feed man 


viewing them remarked, “anyone familiar with cars and feeds during this 
period knows that the improvement in formula feeds has been as great as 


or greater than that in automobiles.” 


The first picture shows Ralph 


Field and Mrs. Field, .with their children, in the first car he owned, in 
1905. The car was a Glide, made by the Avery Manufacturing Co., Peoria, 


where the Fields lived at the time. 


The other picture is of Mr. Field and 


the 1947 DeSoto which was presented to him by members of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn. when he retired as an executive of that 


organization in May. 
tion in Chicago. 





The presentation was made at the AFMA conven- 





Grocers Urged to Watch Prices 
at National Retail Convention 


SAN FRANCISCO — Tyre Taylor, 
Washington, general counsel of the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, who held their annual conven- 
tion here June 22-26, said that cur- 
rent high prices were the fault of the 
administration and of the “politicians 
who are trying to work both sides of 
the street.” 

“Undoubtedly you are beginning to 
feel the pinch of consumer resistance 
to the existing high prices,” Mr. Tay- 
lor told the independent retail gro- 
cers. “But why are prices so high 
and why don’t they come down? Cer- 
tainly the reason is not that you are 
trying to hold them up.” 

He attributed these factors as be- 
ing responsible. for current food costs: 

1. Continued relief shipments 
abroad. 

2. Government price supports for 
@ericultural commodities. 
| 3. The- present administration’s 

licy of encouraging wage increases. 
| “High food prices,’ Mr. Taylor 
said, ‘‘stem from the wage and fiscal 
‘policies which have been pursued by 
the government over the past several 
years. The government has neglect- 
ed no opportunity to increase labor 
costs, and in the case of food and 
practically everything else, labor 
costs represent a very large percent- 
age of total costs.” 





He commented on what he termed 
“political prices.” 

“We all know ‘by this time,” the 
NARGUS general counsel said, “that 
ho one is going to produce, manufac- 
ture, or sell at a loss merely to en- 
able any political manager or boss to 
corral some additional votes. This is 
true of the farmers. It is true of the 
processors and manufacturers. It is 
true of the distributors. 

“Then what is the point and pur- 
pose of the continued agitation for 
lower prices and the studied silence 
on the wage increases that are stead- 
ily raising prices? 

“The answer is—simply—at least 
as I see it—that some of our poli- 
ticians are trying to work both sides 
of the street. Simultaneously with 
the continued economic appeasement 
of organized workers, an attempt 
must somehow be made to calm and 
turn aside the wrath of consumers 
by inspiring the hope of lower prices.” 

On the brighter side of the pic- 
ture, Mr. Taylor forecast increased 
efficiency per man hour to lower 
costs. 

Harry H. Kinnaird of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., described much of the pub- 
licity about dropping food prices as 
‘more or less propaganda and wish- 
ful thinking by the ‘dreamers’ in this 
country.” 


He said, at the same time, that the 
overall markup on food throughout 
the nation was “very small in com- 
parison with steel and other com- 
modities.” 

‘If the food merchant made the 
same percentage of profit on his mer- 
chandise as some of the large steel 
companies and big manufacturing 
companies in other lines,” the speak- 
er went on, “he would be required to 
be in business only a few years—say 
five years — then he most certainly 
could retire and watch the rest of the 
world go by.” 

Despite this asserted situation, it 
was the tendency of some merchants, 
Mr. Kinnaird said, to “overprice their 
merchandise” and “price themselves 
out of business.” In the present 
“seller’s market,” he warned, even a 
slight overprice on any item might 
cost customers as well as many dol- 
lar sales. 

An aggressive campaign to help in- 
dependent retail grocers keep prices 
entirely competitive will be launched 
by the association, Patsy D’Agostino 
of New York City, association presi- 
dent, announced. 

Speaking at the opening session of 
the five-day convention, Mr. D’Agos- 
tino listed a 10 point program the 
association has adopted for the com- 
ing year: 

1. Development of authoritative 
material in increasing quantity to aid 
retailers in store operation. 

2. Continue to conduct careful 
and useful research into marketing, 
merchandising, and promotion prob- 
lems. 

3. National program of publicity 
and public relations. 

4. Program: to develop profitable 
retail food store departments. 

5. Continue activity in legislative 
affairs and with government agen- 
cies. 

6. Concentrated work with sup- 
plier other allied groups. 

7. Study of . changing consumer 
habits and observation of new 
trends. 

8. Development of materials which 
will help the retailer advise new fam- 
ilies how to buy properly. 

9. Aggressive work to aid the in- 
dependent retailer in keeping his 
prices entirely competitive. 

10. Active protection of independ- 
ent retail grocers against discrim- 
ination on part of suppliers. 

“The sole purpose of any associa- 
tion,’ Mr. D’Agostino said, “is to 
work in the interests of its members 
and the consuming public. There- 
fore, all of our efforts are put forth 
in that direction. Our principal aim 
is to be of value to members and to 
assist them so that they may supply 
customers with their food needs on a 
fair competitive basis — and at the 
same time realize reasonable profits 
for themselves.” 

The NARGUS president told the 
convention delegates that ‘“‘we have 
come through the most trying and 
difficult years in the history of the 
food industry right at the head of 
the parade. NARGUS intends to see 
that we stay there. I for one 
don’t see how we can possibly lose 
our place if we keep our eyes for- 
ward and strive earnestly toward our 
goal.” 

John L. Morrison of Norman, Okla., 
told his fellow merchants that mar- 
gins now might have to be narrow- 
er than for several years, with more 
than 30,000 new retail food stores 
having opened in the last biennium 
and customers “again price and qual- 
ity conscious,” 


Highest Sales in History 


Pointing to last year’s sales of $23 
billion as the highest in the history 


July 8, 1947 


of the food industry, more than doy. 
ble 1940 sales, and looking at the 
compétitive road ahead, he called for 
steps to “protect our profits.” 

Mrs. R. M. Kiefer of Chicago, sec. 
retary-manager of the association, re. 
ported that independent food store 
operators with a business volume of 
$16,320,000,000 in 1946 had handleq 
68% of the nation’s food sales. 

Other programmed speakers jp. 
cluded Lieut. Gov. Goodwin J. Knight 
of California; Charles Luckman, 
president of Lever Brothers Co., and 
John K. Traef of New York. Mr. 
D’Agostino, the president, and oth- 
er officers of the association, were re. 
elected. Harry Zenor of Los Angeles 
was replaced by J. W. King, Jr. of 
Fresno, on the board of directors, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


Distribution of 
Business Census 
First Draft Begins 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has begun to sen‘ out 
preliminary drafts of forms ‘{o be 
used in the 1947 business census, 
thus giving industry a chance to 
analyze them and make suggestions 
for improvements before the final 
questionnaires are drawn up, it is 
learned here. 

Among the first industries to be 
approached on the census material is 
the flour, cereal preparations, feeds 
and related products group. The 
questionnaire as it is now prepared 
attempts to determine only two 
things: How much of each product is 
sold and the net selling value of such 
products at the plant. Actual sales 
are construed by the census form to 
mean transfer of products mace in 
reporting plant and sold to customers, 
and transfers of such items to oth- 
er branches of the same company. 

The grain form is broken down in- 
to 10 general product classifications, 
with more detailed sub-classific: tions 
to determine what individual mills 
are selling. The 10 products are: 
Wheat flour and blends, rye milling 
products, dry corn milling products, 
cereal preparations, cereal coffee 
substitutes, oat millfeed and other by- 
products of oats. Soy flour and grits, 
prepared feeds, livestock feeds, al- 
falfa- meal and scrap and salable 
refuse. 

A census official states that the re- 
action of the industry to date on the 
form is favorable, with most produc- 
ers signifying that they wou'1 be 
able to furnish the matefial recuest- 
ed and would be able to utiliz: the 
information about their fellow-pro- 
ducers that they would later in turn 
receive. It is understood that a :um- 
ber of other industries are curr ntly 
being contacted by the census bu “eau, 
among them the baking powder and 
yeast and malt industries. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORT SALE‘ 
TOTAL 6,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
amounted to roughly 6,500,000 bu. 
Wheat sales to the United Kingdom 
totaled approximately 4,500,000 bu. 
supplemented by 1,500,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. Other countries, ciief- 
ly the Netherlands and Belgium, ‘00k 
slightly less than 200,000 bu. wheat, 
while the remainder of the bulk ‘otal 
was made up of flour in small lots t0 
numerous destinations. 
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) er 16 Million Tons of Grains, 


Grain Products Exported in 1946-47 


INGTON — More than 16 
million tons of grains and grain prod- 
ucts were exported to needy foreign 
nations in the crop year 1946-47, ac- 
cording to a report to President Tru- 
man by the cabinet committee on 
world food programs. 

Total exports of all foods amount- 
ed to approximately 18.5 million tons, 
the committee report stated. De- 
spite this unparalleled export total, 
US. exports failed to meet the en- 
tire needs of devastated areas and 
the urgent need continues, the report 
stated. 

In accepting the report the Presi- 
dent asked the cabinet conimittee to 
continue its duties for another year 
and at the same time he requested 
Capt. Granville Conway, coordinator 
of emergency export programs, to 
remain at his post. 

The cabinet committee which con- 
sists of the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce and Agriculture, praised 
Capt. Conway and Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, Office of Defense Transport- 
ation chief, for their efficient co- 
ordination of “our tight internal 
transport and shipping facilities.” 

Relief Job “Unfinished” 


The cabinet committee told the 
President that the food-relief job 
is unfinished and that for the first 
two months of this new crop year 
grain and grain products exports will 
be maintained at the high monthly 
level recently attained. According 
to official statements, the monthly 
grain export total recently has 
reached 1.5 million tons. 

If monthly exports are to remain 
at this high level, according to the 
committee, it depends on the avail- 
ability of grain crops other than 
wheat. 


Corn crop prospects will be the 
key to the extent of our grain ex- 
port program for the new crop year. 
As previously reported in The North- 
western Miller, the United States 
Department of Agriculture now con- 
templates an annual export of 14.5 
million tons but is known to be aim- 
Ing at a minimum goal of 16 mil- 
lion tons based on estimated need 
and foreseeable credits of foreign 
claimants. 

Export of foods other than grains 
are likely to be a small percentage 
of the total export movement, the 
cabinet group stated, because foreign 
daimants cannot be expected to 
spend their funds for “luxury” foods. 
Grains again will be the cornerstone 
of the export program regardless of 
the total amount of all exports. 

The committee in reporting to 
President Truman reviewed the suc- 








SUNDAY BOXCAR HANDLING 
STAFF ORGANIZED 


KANSAS CITY — In an effort to 
speed up boxcar movement on wheat 
received at Kansas City during the 
harvest rush, the Kansas City Board 
of Trade will provide a clerical staff 
on the exchange floor on Sunday aft- 
ernoons to provide instructions on car 
movement of wheat received on con- 
tract. In this way it is expected that 
many cars can be handled by rail- 
roads on Sunday, which otherwise 
would be delayed until the following 
day. 


cessive steps in the 1946-47 export 
program which advanced its export 
goal from an original total of 267 
million bu. to a 400 million bu. goal 
which was achieved by May 30, 1947. 
When that goal was reached it was 
decided to press for an all-out effort 
which will be approximately 563 mil- 
lion bu., according to the commit- 
tee. 

The lion’s share of grain exports 
was delivered to Europe, with U.S. 
military requirements for civilian 
relief feeding second. Of the cash 
buying countries, the United King- 
dom topped the list. 

In connection with the rejection 
of the grain trade proposal to the 
export control legislation that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. be banned 
from what is ordinarily considered 
private trade procurement, the cabi- 
net committee announced that ap- 
proximately 52% of all grain ship- 
ments went to the cash buying na- 
tions. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$44,000,000 ISSUE PLANNED 
BY DOW CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK—A $44 million regis- 
tration statement was filed July 2 by 
the Dow Chemical Co. with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission cov- 
ering 400,000 shares of no par value 
convertible second preferred stock, 
it was reported here. The company 
also reserved an undetermined num- 
ber of shares of common stock to be 
issued upon conversion of the con- 
vertible second preferred stock. 

The company estimated the pro- 
posed maximum offering price of the 
new preferred would be $110 but 
said it would file the actual selling 
price and underwriting commissions 
by amendment. Smith, Barney & 
Co., are principle underwriters. 

Net proceeds have not been alk 
cated, the company said. Cash funds 
will continue to be spent for capital 








STALEY PACKING HOUSE—Shown above is an architect’s sketch of 
&feed packing house which will be built by the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
Co. at its plant in Decatur, Ill. It will be used for packing feeds made 


corn. 





additions to plants and facilities, to 
manufacture new products, and to 
cope with the increased demand for 
current ‘products. 

Stockholders of Dow Chemical Co. 
are to vote July 22 on the creation 
of 400,000 shares of second preferred 
stock. At the same time they will 
vote to change the state of incorpora- 
tion from Michigan to Delaware and 
to split common stock on a four-for- 
one basis. 

Dow Chemical recently arranged a 
$25 million two-year bank credit at 
an interest rate of 144%. The com- 
pany said $7.5 million has been bor- 
rowed under this agreement. 

Dow contemplates a continuance 
of capital expenditures and if addi- 
tional funds are needed it may ob- 
tain them from its own resources or 
from the proceeds of bank : borrow- 
ing, the creation of additional fund- 
ed debt, the sale of preferred or com- 
mon stocks, or a combination * these 
methods. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. F. CUNNINGHAM & CO. 
FORMS PITTSBURGH FIRM 


NEW YORK—R. F. Cunningham 
& Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, has announced 
the acquisition of elevator space in 
that city and the formation of the 
Pittsburgh Grain Elevator Corp., 
which will take over all contracts 
outstanding in the name of the Cun- 
ningham company. 

Officers of the new company are 
R. F. Cunningham, president; E. H. 
Flinchbaugh, executive vice- presi- 
dent, and George J. Edwards, treas- 
urer. Mr. Flinchbaugh will be in 
charge of operations at Pittsburgh. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. B. LOVITT PRESIDENT, 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


MEMPHIS—At the annual stock- 
holders meeting of the ‘Memphis 
Merchants Exchange Clearing Assn., 
L. B. Lovitt was elected president, 
John J. Pepin was named vice presi- 
dent, and May Nuetzel was installed 
as treasurer. William B. Morgan 
was elected secretary. 

The association voted to discon- 
tinue trading in bulk soybean meal 
beginning with the May option, with 
liquidation of all outstanding con- 
tracts or transferring them, without 
cost to the contractee, into sacked 
soybean meal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AACC, AOM GROUPS PLAN 
INDIANAPOLIS MEETING 


CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and district No. 3 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers will meet at the Hotel Lincoln in 
Indianapolis Sept. 27, according to an 
announcement by Glenn L. Bleile, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind., 
secretary-treasurer of the AOM 
group. Plans are being made for 
speakers for the program, the an- 
nouncement said. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending June 28, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Minneapolis . 27 468 3 20 516 620 
Duluth ...... 2 36 29 °167 78 ‘292 
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Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


June June June July 
14 21 28 
Five mills ... 40,739 37,082 29,077 *18,837 
*Four mills. 





-= 

Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 4, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 








Port Arthur... 8,498 931 3,438 2,882 
Voncouver-New = 

Westminster .. 5,040 ae 137 150 
Churchill ...... 43 os oe ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VWREOTS Sec ssece 110 a8 446 . 485 

WOtale. s:..0 0 002 13,690 931 4,021 3,517 

Year ago ..... 9,521 684 7,207 4,862 

Receipts during week ending July 4:. 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,517 160 1,103 486 
Pacific seaboard, 300 oe 45 10 
Other terminals* 8 ee 1 os 

Tootsie «oi. soses 4,825 160 1,149 497 


Shipments during week ending July 4: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





TARO: bk cwvccss 4,488 66 1,432 728 
MAW sccceone 40 2 104 50 
Pacific seaboard. 1,093 on 55 21 
Other terminals* 14 es 2 57 
CREO ving ces es 5,635 68 1,594 856 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
July 4, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..166,453 7,239 57,047 35,884 


Pacific seaboard* 59,373 5,801 726 
Churchill ....... 1,094 1 ee 
Other terminals* 1,654 1,244 2,331 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
July 4, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..160,691 
Pacific seaboard. 55,672 7,582 617 
Churchill 2,929 19 ee 
Other terminals* 1,572 1,718 2,939 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


6,875 59,265 35,021 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for June 28 and July 5 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— June 28 July 5 
} Sy -@*47.15 +66, 308 46.75 
August. ....... 44. 15@ 45.00 00@ 45.75 
September .... 43.00@ 43.50 os. 25@ 44.50 
October ...... 43.00@ 43.50 44.25@ 44.50 
November 43.50@ 44.00 44.25@ 45.00 
December «+++ @*44.00 44.75 @ 45.25 

SHORTS— 
eae eee $....@*58.00 $59.50@ 60.50 
pC are 51.00@ 561.75 652.00@ 53.00 
September .... 50.00@ 51.00 50.50@ 52.00 
October ...... 49.50@ 51.00 50.00@ 61.25 
November .... 49.00@ 50.00 orvenn ces 
December 48.00@ 49.00 ....@ 
Sales (tons) .. 720 

* Asked. 





« United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 29, 1947, and June 30, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond— 
June June June June 
29, 30, 29, 30, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat . 20,794 58,204 12 377 
Ser rere 11,232 15,904 see ose 
eee ire 5,036 3,153 93 
; RC re RERe ek 1,024 322 33 eos 
Barley ...... 7,851 4,464 ao 155 
Flaxseed .... 610 1,025 eee 
Soybeans .... 2,259 3,424 
Stocks of United States aes jvehe 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 
June 29 (figures for corresponding date a 


year ago given in parentheses: corn 303,000 
(18,000) bu. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, June 28, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Baltimore ...... e« ee oe 
Buffalo ........ 8 93 33 
yee oe os oe 
Chicago ........ es 
New York ...... 4 
| | rer 12 93 33 
June 21, 1947 .. 6 248 33 ie 
June 29, 1946 .. 178 oe ee 154 





a 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 28, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1947 1946 ©1947 1946 
Minneapolis ‘ uze ++» 16,479 12,230 
Kansas City .. 2,490 325 6,700 2,125 
Milwaukee... 90 165 5,560 3,360 
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Long Range Work Heads Toward 
First Advertising in November 


CHICAGO—In a progress report 
to subscribing members the Millers 
National Federation announces that 
research work has advanced far 
enough to begin planning national 
advertising, and Robert E. McDon- 
ald, program director, has stated 
that first copy will be ready to sched- 
ule in November issues of national 
magazines. 

Advertising to the consumer in 
full color, through mass magazines, 
will be the spearhead of the long 
range program. This, it is believed, 
will make full use of the tremendous 
appetite appeal possessed by the end 
products of wheat flour. 

Special advertising in the south- 
ern market for flour will supplement 
the national advertising program. 


Appeal to Nonsubscribers 

The progress report is in the form 
of a booklet designed to enlist the in- 
terest and support of millers not yet 
subscribers to the long range promo- 
tion fund of $2,500,000 to be spent in 
a two-year period. 

“The long range program,” states 
this report, “is today working on 
those behind-the-scene jobs that are 
the necessary forerunner of a suc- 
cessful promotional campaign. 

“The first committee to function 
was the research committee, per- 
forming necessary work before ac- 
tion could be taken by any other 
committee. Research studies and data 
were gathered from every available 
source, including millers, bakers, sup- 
pliers, government, publications and 
many others. 

“It was soon apparent that while 
this mass of material included a 
tremendous amount of history, it 
was incomplete in many respects. 
The decision was then made to call 
in an outside professional research 
counsel to assist. 

“The counsel selected was Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates of New York, 
with a fine reputation and experi- 
ence in work of this type. The firm 
was told to study and digest the 
accumulated research material and 
present a tentative program to the 
research committee. 

“A basic research plan, later ap- 
proved by the long range program 
committee, was carefully prepared 
by Stewart, Dougall & Associates 
with the assistance of several in- 
dustry research people. 


Where Science Places Bread 


“Our first area of study is among 
those top authorities in the field of 
nutrition who can best tell us where 
science places bread in the human 
diet—where in relation to the char- 
acteristics of breadstuffs themselves 
and where in relation to other avail- 
able foods. 

“These interviews were made by 
highly skilled people in all sections 
of the country. No questionnaire 
was possible, so the interviewer led 
the discussion with questions in or- 
der to get everything possible from 
the interview. 


Consumer Attitudes 
“The second area—studies of con- 
sumers—is divided into two parts. 
First is an inquiry into consumer 
attitudes toward our products and 
their consumption. Interviews, sci- 


entifically spread throughout the . 
country, properly divided into eco- 
nomic groups, age groups and edu- 


- cational groups, are being made. 


“These are what are. called 
‘depth’ interviews. Each of them 
took from 20 to 30 minutes. Inter- 
viewers were instructed to take down 
actual consumer comments and to 
probe with questions so that the 
consumer’s information and opinions 
are brought out crystal clear. 

“Here are a few of the facts we 
hope to get: 

“Where do people put bread, in 
their thinking about food? 

“Why do they eat breads? 

“How many people know about 
and understand enrichment? 

“How important is dieting in the 
thinking about breadstuffs? 

“Do people think bread is good for 
children ? 

“These and many other facts: will 
be available to the advertising com- 
mittee for their first planning of 
actual advertisements. 


Consumer Food Habits 


“Part two of our consumer sur- 
vey, a study of consumer food habits 
to follow directly on the heels of 
the attitude study, will attempt to 
clarify and define some of the earlier 
findings. Broader in scope and done 
with shorter interviews, this study 
will give us quantitative picture of 
the consumer attitude toward bread- 
stuffs. Then we will be able to 
divide our market according to basic 
habits of bread consumption and di- 
rect our program to correct them 
when they’re bad. 

“It will not, however, be necessary 
to wait until this part of the work 
is done before our advertising be- 
gins. A number_of angles and ap- 
proaches for our first advertisements 
will be indicated by the first survey, 
and will be confirmed and refined 
later by the consumer food habits 
study. - 

“The third research area to be 
explored will be the attitudes and 
thinking of several professional 
groups, ‘specialists in the fields of 
home economics, medicine and jour- 
nalism, leaders of thought. It is 


important that we determine where 
they stand and how they could be 
influenced to help us ‘in our pro- 
gram. 

“Some effort along these lines is 
being started now in an exploratory 
Later plans will be deter- 


way. 


mined on the basis of the results 
of this pilot study. 


The Restaurant Area 


“Most millers are conscious of the 
large consumption of breadstuffs and 
the even larger influence of estab- 
lishments serving meals—restaurants, 
hotels, dining cars, industrial cafe- 
terias and school cafeterias. The 
fourth area of our research program 
is a study of this field to find out 
what possible courses we might fol- 
low to improve the position of bread 
in these places. 

“Findings from these studies will 
be carefully analyzed and interpret- 
ed by the advertising committee to 
make certain that every dollar of 
the long range program fund is 
used for the fullest effect. Find- 
ings will be available in detail to 
every subscribing miller for use in 
his own promotional work.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
OUTLOOK BELOW MONTH AGO 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A _ revised 
wheat crop report cuts the prospec- 
tive yield of winter wheat in three 
Pacific Northwest states to 90,765,000 
bu., a decline of 6,538,000 from a 


-month ago. 


The figure compares to the actual 
production of 1946 of 107,859,000 bu. 
and a 10 year average of 61,170,000 
bu. 

Lack of seasonal moisture was 
given as the cause of the revised esti- 
mate. 

The spring wheat yield for the 
three states was estimated at 28,782,- 
000 bu. compared with 30,120,000 for 
1946. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 52,736 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by the Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 57,082 tons in the 
week previous and 30,363 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 52,736 tons, 
as compared with 30,363 tons in the 
corresponding period a- year ago. 
Figures show production from March 
1 to Sept. 1 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 lb. of. millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 lb. of 
flour. 





CORN PRODUCTS PLANT—In order to utilize the Southwest’s large 
crops of milo maize, the Corn Products Refining Co. is building a new 
processing plant at Corpus Christi, Texas. This reproduction of the archi- 
tectural perspective shows the plant as it will appear from the air when 
completed by the H. K. Ferguson Co., industrial engineers and builders 


of Cleveland, New York and Houston. 


The plant will produce dextrose, 


starches and high protein livestock feeds, with a grind capacity of 20,- 
000 bu. a day. It is expected to be completed in time to process the 1948 


harvest. 


July 8, 1947 


Indiana Wheat Hit 
by Severe Storm; 
Movement Delayed 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — According 
to H. C. Altmansberger, wheat buyer 
for Igleheart Bros., Inc., of this city, 
movement of wheat had just begun 
here June 30, when it was checked 
by a severe storm that swept several 
counties in southern Indiana, south. 
ern Illinois and western and northern 
Kentucky. He and Albert M. Bishea, 
Vanderburgh County agricultural 
agent, agree that the wheat move. 
ment will not get back into stride 
until July 13, providing the weather 
stays dry. The harvest will take 
about two weeks once it gets started, 

Mr. Bishea expects this year’s crop 
to be about the size of last year’s, 
which he says was just about aver. 
age. “Early prospects were for a 
bumper crop,” he said, “but that has 
been gradually cut down. The wind 
has taken its toll. The damp spring 
encouraged wheat diseases, notably 
scab. All in all, the best I cen see 
now is about an average crop.” 

Mr. Altmansberger is more optim- 
istic. He expects this year’s crop to 
top both the 1946 and 1945 yields. 
“Indications are,” he _ said, “that 
there is a good yield of wheat 
throughout the area.” 

¥ ¥ 


Scab Blights Wheat 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—“Scab” is 
playing havoc with Indiana’s wheat 
crop. 

With but a short time before har- 
vest the disease is slashing yields 
from pre-harvest estimates of 25 to 
20 bu. an acre-to as low as 12 and 14 
bu. 

Farmers in southeastern Indiana 
are expressing grave concern over 
the outcome of this year’s crop. Many 
have indicated that they would settle 
for at least 12 bu. an acre. 

Heavy losses have been reported 
in Rush, Shelby, Bartholomew, De- 
catur and Jackson counties. Severity 
of the disease in counties north of 
Indianapolis can not be predicted at 
this time, since the ripening of the 
wheat is a few days off. Excessive 
heat in June has caused a marked 
outbreak of the disease. Though the 
blight occurs .in varying degrees in 
most seasons, it is unusually heavy at 
this time, a survey of the state 
shows. 

Most easily seen symptoms o! scab 
in wheat, according to Dr. Erick 
Sharvelle, plant disease specialist, 
Purdue University, is immature 
ripening of one or more spikelets, 
giving the head a blighted or whit- 
ened appearance. The entire head 
may be infected. The grain produced 
from the scab-infested spikelets 1s 
shrunken or shriveled. The disease, 
he pointed out, is not confined to 
any localized portion of the field. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HILDA MORRIS JOINS 
ZEITLIN COMPANIES 


NEW YORK—Miss Hilda Morris, 
who has’ been associated for several 
years with A. De Swaan, Inc., New 
York exporters, and who has a broad 
acquaintance in the industry, has 
joined the organizations in which Le 
Zeitlin is interested. These are the 
Pittsford Flour Mills, Inc., Eestet™ 
Flour Sales Co., Sinason-Zeitlin Co. 
and the Export Flour and Feed ©. 
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p. J. OSTROOT HEADS 
“PACIFIC N. W. GROUP 


rs or 
(rop Improvement Association Hears 
_ Discussion of New Law 
at Annual Meeting 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Prob- 
jems connected with furthering the 
move toward wheat quality improve- 
ment were studied last week at the 
annual meeting here of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., 
held at Marcus Whitman Hotel, with 
representatives of various wheat 
producing and milling interests at- 
tending. 

Paul J. Ostroot, manager of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Portland, was elect- 
ed president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Raymond Ramming, Pendle- 
ton, Ore., who was named board 
chairman after serving three years as 
head of the organization. 

Other officers named were: Jens 
Terjeson, Pendleton, vice president; 
Louis Pifer, Walla Walla, treasurer, 
and Willard Crawford, Walla Walla, 
re-elected field secretary. 

Operation of two important laws 
concerned with the growing and 
marketing of wheat and other agri- 
cultural commodities was discussed 
by Oregon men who are connected 
with the administration of these laws. 
They were R. B. Taylor, Adams, a 
member of the grain advisory com- 
mittee set up by the federal Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, and E. J. 
Bell, Pendleton, administrator of the 
Oregon Wheat Commission.-The lat- 
ter group is being organized under a 
1947 Oregon law. 


Law Explained 

Mr. Taylor explained features of 
the new Research and Marketing Act 
passed by Congress-last year, which 
he described as “not a cure-all, but 
opening the way for a tremendous 
amount of progressive work in im- 
proving the permanent status of ag- 
riculture. Special emphasis is to be 
placed under the bill on research in 
the fields of production, marketing, 
distribution, processing and crop uti- 
lization. 

The program, according to Mr. 
Taylor, will be operated where pos- 
sible through present facilities of the 
department of agriculture. The grain 
advisory committee, consisting of 11 
members, has submitted recommen- 
dations to the central committee for 
a tentative program of activity on 
this phase of the over-all agricultural 


program. 
Mr. Bell discussed the law setting 
up the Oregon Wheat Commission, 


which has as its object the improve- 


ment of marketing of wheat grown 
in Oregon by means of research, edu- 
cation, publicity and other means. 
This work will be financed by a tax 
of %¢ bu. on all wheat grown in 
Oregon and sold through commercial 
channels, which is expected to yield 
approximately $75,000 starting with 
the 1947 crop. 


Crop Discussed 
Other discussions at the associa- 
“on meeting were concerned with 
improvement of the wheat crop. Con- 
cern was expressed over the increas- 
ing amount of smut found in wheat 
sown in three Pacific Northwest 
States, and the group went on record 
a recommending attention to the 
Problem by all grain organizations 
g the coming year. 
The suggestion was made that 
Commercial treatment of seed must 
More thorough and careful than 
in recent years, and a factual study 
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‘to provide further light on various 


Phases of the program was author- 
ized. 

Importation from the Middle West 
of wheat varieties which are good 
yielding but have very poor baking 
qualities was mentioned by several 
speakers as a potential source of dif- 
ficulty for the Northwest wheat in- 
dustry. 

Continuation of the federal re- 
search program in soil conservation 
practices, through such agencies as 
the federal research project at Pull- 
man, was urged in a resolution pre- 
sented by E. J. Leonard, president of 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Walla 
Walla, retiring chairman of the board 
of directors. The resolution was 
passed unanimously. 

It was announced by Mr. Crawford 
that a field day was scheduled at the 
cereal plots at the University of 
Idaho and Washington State College 
July 17. 
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WARM WEATHER FORCES 
SPRING GRAIN CROPS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reports coming 
in from all sources say the condition 
of the growing wheat crop through- 
out the Northwest is uniformly fa- 
vorable. 

The July 8 report of the Occident 
Elevator division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., has this to say: 
“The weather the past week was 
warm and dry, just about ideal for 
growing. With sufficient moisture for 
the present, all crops made wonder- 
ful headway. Spring wheat is headed 
out or in the shot blade and the 
coming week should see all wheat 
headed out. Reports are optimistic 
on all grains, with even corn show- 
ing good progress.” 








Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


during July devoting a part of the 
time to repairs. 


CANADIAN SALES 
FAIRLY ACTIVE 


Canadian mills reported fairly ac- 
tive foreign and domestic trade the 
past. week. Winnipeg advices placed 
the export business roughly at 307,- 
000 bbl., with the United Kingdom 
share around 204,000. The remainder 
was in small lots to the Far East, 
Central and South America, West In- 
dies and a few European countries. 
The Chinese government purchased 
some during the week and there were 
several cases of private buyers in 
China having secured import permits 
from their government. The Manila 
demand has again fallen off. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 374,583 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 65% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,384,177 sacks, compared with 
3,758,760 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,452,760 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,199,491 and three 
years ago 2,611,192. Flour produc- 
tion decreased 193,000 sacks in the 
Northwest from the week previous, 
34,000 in’ the Southwest, 22,000 in 
Buffalo, 184 in the Central and 
Southeast and 125,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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Flour Production in June Down 
from May Total 


Estimated flour production in the United States during June, 1947, of 24,- 
869,000 sacks is indicated on the basis of reports received by The Northwest- 
ern Miller from mills that during April produced 65% of the nation’s total 


output. 


Those mills reported production of 16,165,173, a decline of 682,676 


sacks from the May output. These same mills reported a production of 10,- 
514,059 sacks during June, 1946, or 5,651,116 sacks less than that for the 
past month. Two years ago the production for June was 15,950,746 and 


three years ago 13,223,048 sacks. 


During June, 1947, 12 durum mills, representing the total durum produc- 
tion in the United States made 656,807 sacks of durum products a decrease of 
30,376 sacks under the production for May, and 26,892 sacks over the produc- 


tion for June, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 








tNine companies. *Ten mills. 








June, Previous r June - ~ 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
REAR IAS erate gsenecryr tari *4,017,618 4,059,312 2,344,747 3,857,122 2,797,615 
SINE, vig Gaia eB coors sinks awe 6,174,459 6,301,905 3,676,785 5,677,906 4,803,069 
MEME inte’ Vig 4 aha4 ving §:00,0'9 0.8.6 2,423,983 2,476,606 1,902,968 2,236,258 2,006,711 
Central and Southeast ........ *1,968,607 2,320,237 1,172,413 2,447,972 1,999,135 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,580,506 1,689,789 1,417,146 1,731,488 1,616,518 
RD 2 i a stks Gels eee aes 16,165,173 16,847,849 10,514,059 15,950,746 13,223,048 
Percentage of total U.S. output 65 65 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
June, Previous c June ~ 
947 month 1946 1945 1944 
\ Tepelye IGS: | os ove oc cca ences *656,807 687,183 *629,915 *870,785 *656,214 





Milling Problems on Agenda 
at Special Cereals Conference 


Food and agriculture ministers of 
most of the major cereals importing 
and exporting nations were gathering 
in Paris this week to attend the 
special cereals conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations and the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Coun- 
cil. The conference was called by Sir 
John Boyd Orr, director general of 
FAO, at the request of the IEFC. It 
starts July 9 and is expected to close 
July 12. 

Some of the major matters listed 
for consideration are: 

Review of the world cereals out- 
look for the year ending June 30, 
1948. 

Experience of deficit nations in 
collecting grain from farms into com- 
mercial stocks. 

Problems of managing livestock 
numbers in view of the prospective 
shortage in grains. 

Problems of providing for equitable 
distribution of cereals among con- 
sumers. 

Problems of placing ration allow- 
ances at levels that will allow for 
maintenance throughout the year. 

Milling problems connected with 
the use of coarse grains in bread 
flour. . 

National delegations to the confer- 
ence have been asked to bring reports 
on these and other problems of man- 
aging the seriously short world grain 
gupply. Basic purposes of the con- 
ference, as stated by FAO and IEFC 
in issuing invitations to 52 nations 
are: (1) to acquaint all nations with 
the fact that world grain supplies 
seem likely to fall further short of 
world grain needs in 1947-48 than 
in either of the two preceding years; 
and (2) to formulate recommenda- 
tions for governments on ways and 
means of making the largest possible 
collections of their own grain output 
for human use and managing rations 
throughout the year so as to avoid 
the distress caused in the past two 
years by the extreme shortages in 
the spring months before the new 
erops are harvested. 

The conference will be opened by 
Andre Mayer of France, chairman of 
the FAO executive committee. At the 


first session the national delegations 
will name officers for' the conference 
and set up committees of technical 
experts to formulate recommenda- 
tions on the several problems of 
1947-48 grain management that are 
to come before the conference. The 
world cereals outlook for 1947-48 will 
be presented by IEFC Secretary- 
General D. A. FitzGerald. Chiefs of 
delegations will discuss broad policies 
for management of grain supplies 
while the technical committees work 
out reports containing their recom- 
mendations. It is expected that the 
committee reports will be received 
and considered on July 11 and 12 and 
that the Conference will adjourn on 
the latter date. 

Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, heads the United States 
delegation. 
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28 MILLION BU. WHEAT, 
FLOUR EXPORTED IN MAY 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour for May to- 
taled more than’ 28,000,000 bu. in 
terms of wheat, to boost the total for 
the first 10 months of the 1946-47 
crop year to 184,045,541 bu. The 
above totals include 10,385,154 and 
61,547,324 bu., respectively, in the 
form of flour, according to latest fig- 
ures of the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. 

The United Kingdom continued as 
Canada’s best customer, with exports 
in that direction in May aggregating 
almost 15,500,000 bu., including more 
than one third as flour. 

Since the beginning of August, 
1946, exports to the United Kingdom 
have amounted to slightly in excess 
of 119,000,000 bu., including more 
than 26,200,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. In the first 10 months of the 
current crop year an additional 10,- 
000,000 bu. as flour went to other 
British Empire countries and this was 
supplemented by roughly 7,750,000 
bu. wheat. 

Foreign countries in the 10-month 
period received 25,394,000 bu. in the 
form of flour and 22,847,000 bu. of 
wheat. 































































MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Paul Uhimann, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer of the Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, is visiting southern 
markets. 

oe 


Howard Fisch, Highland Bakery, 
Inc., Atlanta, accompanied by Mrs. 
Fisch and their two children, How- 
ard, Jr., and Marilyn, will leave At- 
lanta July 11 to spend a week at 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. Mr. Fisch 
is president of the Georgia Bakers 
Council. 

a 


W. B. Lovvorn, Columbia, S. C., 
representative for the Morton Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, is calling on the 
trade in North Carolina and Virginia. 

* 

F. A. Owens, Chicago manager for 
the International Milling Co., spent 
the holiday weekend visiting his 
mother, who lives in southern Min- 
nesota. 

& 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
Wisconsin representative of the W. J. 
Jennison Co., is visiting the home 
office of the company in Minneapolis. 

& 

J. H. Blake, New York flour brok- 
er, came to Lake City, Minn., to at- 
tend the funeral of Richard A. Hoyt, 
chairman of the board of Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., whom Mr. Blake has 
known for many years through his 
representation of the mill account in 
the metropolitan area. 

* 

Alfred Green, of Green’s Milling 
Co., Morris, Minn., has been actively 
associated with milling in Minne- 
sota for 50 years. He started working 
for his father, the late Casper Green, 
at Morgan, in 1897. He reopened the 


mill at Glencoe in 1917, under Farm- 
ers & Merchants Milling Co., and in 
1932, the old Stokes mill at Water- 
town, S. D. He moved to Morris in 
1939. Mr. Green writes that in all 
these places commercial feed milling 
was and still is the main sideline of 
all country milling. 

& 

William G. McLaughlin, eastern 
sales manager in the New York head- 
quarters of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has recuperated 
rapidly from an appendectomy, per- 
formed June 28 in the Doctor’s Hos- 
pital, New York. 


David Coleman of David Cole- 
man, Inc., New York, spent the 
Fourth of July holiday at the Hotel 


Sagamore, Lake George, with Mrs. 


Coleman and their daughter. 
cd 
R. K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, has returned to Chicago af- 


ter a three-day fishing trip in Minne- © 


sota. 
ae 


Herman Steen, vice-president and 
secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, and Mrs. Steen, last week 
attended the commencement ceremo- 
nies at Oberlin College, where their 
daughter Jan was graduated. 

* 

A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
attended the funeral of his long-time 
friend Richard A. Hoyt, of Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., at Lake City, Minn. 

s 

Luigi Steffanina and Riccardo Rus- 
coni, of Fratello Pozzani & Co., grain 
importers of Milan and Rome, Italy, 
were in Kansas City this week and 





GMI SERVICE PIN—Presentation of a 25-year service pin to Leslie N. 
Perrin, director and executive vice president of General Mills, Inc., was 
made in Minneapolis recently at a ceremony attended by several 


officials. 


Shown at the ceremony in the picture above are the following, 


left to right: Ralph Gaylord, assistant director of bakers service; Charles 
H. Bell, research production coordinator; G. Cullen Thomas, head of prod- 
ucts control;-Mr. Perrin; Gordon C. Ballhorn, comptroller, and Charles 


C. Bovey, director. 


Mr. Ballhorn, in presenting the pin, noted that Mr. 


Perrin originally joined the Washburn Crosby Co, through the influence 
of the late Franklin M. Crosby. “We pay tribute to the memory of Frank- 
lin M. Crosby and we feel that it was through the selection of such men 
as you, Leslie, that we owe so much to that wise and much beloved part- 


ner,” Mr. Ballhorn said. 


ment and admiration for your high character. 


“The organization has confidence in your judg- 


Our president, Harry A. 


Bullis, left a short time ago to visit our representatives abroad. He ad- 
dressed a letter to different members of the organization stating that 
during his absence Leslie N. Perrin, executive vice president, will perform 
the duties of the office of the president. Well, Leslie it isn’t necessary 


for us to say more. 
about to present you.” 


Surely you well deserve the 25-year pin that we are 
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were introduced on the board of 
trade by T. L. Brosnahan of Bache & 
Co. 

* 

Edward McDaniel, former Toledo, 
Ohio, flour salesman until he retired 
to live at Miami Beach, Fla., was in 
Toledo for a two-week visit and the 
Ohio Bakers Assn., summer meeting. 

te 

H. W. Applegate, vice president of 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
went with his family to spend the 
July Fourth week end at his cottage 
near Grand Haven, Mich. 

7 

Oliver B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, 
veteran salesman with Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., stopped 
off in Toledo after a visit to Detroit. 


& 

Alfred E. Schultz, secretary of the 
Toledo Board of Trade, has returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation trip to 
the Pacific coast, including Los An- 
geles and Seattle. 

* 


W. P. Tanner of the Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Co., New York, called on his 
Cleveland acquaintances on his way 
back from Colorado. 

% 

H. B. Lilly, vice president of 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., visited the Kansas City 
market this week. 


Charles Lockwood, of Molinos Rio 
de la Plata, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine milling company, is on a trip to 
the U. S. He plans to spend approxi- 
mately two months visiting flour 
mills and plants of allied industries. 
It is Mr. Lockwood’s first visit to this 
country. 

a 

Rene de Toledo and E. Sakellarop- 
oulos, representing E. Ch. Dilaveri 
& Co., Alexandria, Egypt, were Min- 
neapolis visitors last week. Mr. de 
Toledo is managing partner of the 
company, which has 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in the northern 
Africa market for the past 30 years. 
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CARR-CONSOLIDATED STOCK 

Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. com- 
mon stock was offered on the New 
York Curb Exchange on July 2 by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. The 9,000-share special offer- 
ing was made at 10% per share, with 
a special commission of 55¢ per share. 


DEATHS 


Ferdinand J. Meyer, president of 
the bank of Bonnots Mill, Mo., and 
head of the Meyer-Morfield Milling 
Co. there, died July 2 at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, at 75. He is survived by 
five children and two sisters. 


Walter S. Wilkinson, agent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. for many 
years, died in Williamstown, W. Va., 
of a cerebral hemorrhage July 3. He 
is survived by his wife, son, and 
daughter. 

















George P. Geist, superintendent of 
the flour mill of the Missoula Mer- 
cantile Co. at Hamilton, Mont., died 
last week. Mr. Geist had been in 
charge of the Hamilton. mill for many 
years. 


Jack Mays, buckwheat miller, died 
June 30 at his home in Garland, Pa. 


represented _ 
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THREE BEMIS EXECUTIVES 
AWARDED NEW POSITIONs 


C. W. Loomis, manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Memphis plant 
since 1931, has been transferred to 
St. Louis, where he will assume ad. 
ministrative duties at the genera] 
offices of the company. 

F. C. Chenault, Bemis sales map. 
ager at Memphis, has succeeded Mr. 
Loomis as manager of the Memphis 
plant. Mr. Chenault, a native of Tep. 
nessee, is widely known throughout 
the southern flour and feed industries 
and has been with the Bemis com. 
pany for over 30 years. 

R. R. Duff, now in the market re. 
search department in the company’s 
general offices in St. Louis, will suc. 
ceed Mr, Chenault as sales manager 
at the Memphis plant. Mr. Duff has 
been a member of the Bemis or. 
ganization since 1932. 
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M. A. BEYER, VETERAN 
NEBRASKA MILLER, DIES 
LEXINGTON, NEB.—M. A. Beyer, 


superintendent of the Lexington 
(Neb.) .Mill & Elevator Co., from 








1924 to 1930, and since that time, 
died recently at the age of 81. 

He started his milling career in his 
early teen years and by the time he 





The Late M. A. Beyer 


was 23, he was head miller of 2 small 
water-power mill on the Blue River 
near Hampton, Neb. From 1900 to 
1906 he was head miller of the Can- 
bridge (Neb.) Roller Mills, going 
from that job to become head miller 
for the Alma (Neb.) Milling Co. That 
mill burned in 1912. 

Mr. Beyer’s next job was with the 
Campbell (Neb.) Roller Mills, where 
he was employed from 1913 to 1920. 
Always trying to get with large! 
mills, he next went with the York 
(Neb.) Milling Co., and bad luck fol- 
lowed with the burning of that mil 
in 1923. Shortly after the fire at Al 
ma he obtained a job with the Lex 
ington Mill & Elevator Co. He be 
came superintendent of the mill it 
1926 and retired from that position 
in 1930 to become a salesman jor the 
mill. 

He had a wide acquaintance in the 
milling fraternity. and took gre! 
pride in his craft. _He taug!t his 
sons George and Leo the milling bus 
ness. Leo was head miller for 4 
Scottsbluff, Neb., mill at the time 
his death a few years ago al 
George went into the flour sales bus" 
ness and is located at Madison, Wis 
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{. C. Wheat Market 
More Normal As 
Trading Expands 


KANSAS CITY—For the first time 
in many months, the wheat market at 
Kansas City this week began to show 
aspects of returning to what might 
be termed a normal condition. 

Trading in wheat futures showed 
considerable expansion and the first 
signs of a carrying charge peeped 
over the horizon as December wheat 
sold fractionally higher than July 
and September, which were almost 
on a par. May values continued to 
lag behind, however. 

At the same time, cash premiums 
on ordinary wheat dropped to a level 
near a futures delivery basis, closing 
$-314¢ over the current future on 
July 7, opening the possibilities of 
filing some of Kansas City’s empty 
public elevator space, much of which 
held ozone only mae t the ‘past crop 
season, 





Storage Stocks Low 


On June 30, Kansas City public 
elevators, with 45,000,000 bu. capac- 
ity, held only 417,220 bu. wheat and 
a grand total of 997,834 bu. of all 
rains. Last Jan. 1, stocks were only 
Beso bu., about 60% of which 
mas wheat. ) 

& ‘The grain trade is hopeful that, in 
te of heavy CCC buying for ex- 
t and shortage of boxcars to move 
in from the country, there will 
We greater storage possibilities this 
r in view of the large wheat crop 
‘Of the Southwest. 
- Cash trade took on increased life 
arly this week also, around 400 cars 
“rading on the Kansas City exchange 
‘Hoor July 7. 
© Arrivals of wheat at southwestern 
Markets were large this week, al- 
pugh by no means a_ record. 
round 12,000,000 bu. were received 
“at seven southwestern terminals July 
sand 6,000,000 July 8. Although har- 
lest was on in the northern sections 
“f Kansas, the full effect of crop 
Movement had not been felt in all 
"One change this week in market 
action was an easing of protein pre- 
Miums as evidence seemed to indi- 
Cate that some sections of north 
central Kansas were showing higher 
protein than last year, foreshadowing 
the possibility that later receipts 
from northwestern Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado might provide ample 
enough supplies of stronger protein 
grain. 

With movement expanding, pur- 
chases by the CCC were stepped up. 
The agency bought 1,079,000 bu. in 
the Southwest July 3, 2,033,000 July 
5 and 50,000 July 7., bringing the 
Cumulative total up to 33,300,000 bu. 

The agency continued unchanged 
its buying level of $2.25, gulf, for 
No. 1 hard, in'store, for July tender 
of warehouse receipts, with 1¢ less 
for August and 2¢ for September. 
For the first time the agency set a 
Corresponding price, Kansas City ba- 
sis, of $2.09% for July 31 delivery of 
Warehouse receipts with guaranteed 
tonnage to Chicago, and an in-store 
Price at Chicago of $2.20 and St. 
Louis $2.17%. For cars loaded at 
Kansas City by July 15 the agency 
Was paying $2.10%. 
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ASSISTANT MANAGER NAMED 


G. A. Kent, president of the Missis- 
Sippi Valley Grain & Feed Co., Mus- 
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catine, Iowa, and affiliated companies, 
the Muscatine Processing Co., and 
the Grain Processing Co., also of 
Muscatine, announces the appoint- 
ment of Everett Burk as assistant 
traffic manager of the three com- 
panies. 

Patrick McRoberts has been trans- 
ferred to the grain and grain prod- 
ucts department to act as assistant 
manager of this division, which serves 
all three companies. Ladd Steinmetz 
has been made accounting and credit 
supervisor of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Grain & Feed Co., Inc. 
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50th Anniversary 
* 


Peter J. Edwardsen Recalls 


Long Career in Flour 
Business 


NEW YORK—Peter J. Edwardsen 
celebrated his 50th anniversary in 
the flour business of the New York 
metropolitan area on July 1. Start- 
ing as an office boy in 1897 with the 
old firm of Greenville Perrin & Co., 
he has known it as a salesman, as a 
jobber, from the bakery angle, and 
now, in 1947, as representative in the 
state of New Jersey for David Cole- 
man, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Edwardsen’s affiliations during 
these 50 years have not been many. 
They included the firm of P. J. Ed- 
wardsen & Co., a partnership of Mr. 











Peter J. Edwardsen 


Perrin; Mr.:Edwardsen and Charles 
B. Bogart, formed in 1907 and acting 
as agents throughout the state of 
New Jersey for “Columbia,” a brand 
of. the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. Also while continuing 
the flour business, Mr. Edwardsen 
with D. J. Kniering and Louis B. 
Reitberg, incorporated the Peerless 
Baking Co., a house-to-house business 
in which he was interested until 1925, 
when he sold-his share of it to the 
others. 

In 1918 Mr. Edwardsen was presi- 
dent of the North Jersey Flour Deal- 
ers Assn. and later was vice presi- 
dent of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, and a member of 
the New York Produce Exchange for 
many years. 

During the past half century many 
changes have occurred in the flour 
business. As Mr. Edwardsen says,.in 
earlier days a flour broker and mill 


agent had to know flour thoroughly 
and was highly regarded by both mill 
and customer. Most sales were made 
by sample drawn by the inspection 
department of the New York Produce 
Exchange, which were “doughed up” 
to be tested by hand by buyer and 
seller. Analyses were not known and 
values were determined according to 
color, strength, roll and milling. 

Credits, Mr. Edwardsen points out, 
were very severe and a sale beyond 
60 days was seldom made for the 
miller hedged his wheat.on the option 
and did not chance too great fluctua- 
tions in cash wheat with the chang- 
ing options. Flour was usually sold 
on a cash basis—bill of lading and ar- 
rival notice or within seven days. 

The milling business has also gone 
through a form of evolution, Mr. Ed- 
wardsen says. Many small mills have 
either closed down or sold out to 
larger groups, as have bakeries. Job- 
bers are being replaced by direct sell- 
ing of mills and to quote Mr. Edward- 
sen, ‘‘The old type of broker is being 
eliminated, but to those who have 
seen these changes we have -many 
happy memories of old, dignified 
friends who have passed along, and 
it has been a wonderful experience 
with more pleasant memories than 
sad ones. With the fine caliber of 
young men entering the industry I 
have no doubts about the future.” 

He closes his remarks on the in- 
dustry with: “I have always felt 
highly honored in being identified 
with the flour industry, and with all 
the so-called hard or terrible times, 
which are true for every industry, 
there always will be a place in it for 
the right man and a good living for 
him.” 
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FREE MARKETS DISCUSSED 
AT INDIANA FEED MEETING 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—At a mid- 
summer convention here June 23-24, 
members of the Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn. gave their atten- 
tion to addresses and a forum dis- 
cussion at morning sessions and 
joined in the entertainment program 
the afternoon of June 23. 

The French Lick Springs Hotel 
was the stene of the convention. 

Speaking on “The Country Eleva- 
tor’s Importance in a Free Competi- 
tive Marketing System,” J. O. Mc- 
Clintock,. president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, told the group that 
world civilization exists today be- 
cause the American farmer has a 
marketing system which permitted 
and encouraged him to produce be- 
yond the needs of his family or coun- 
try. 

Ron Kennedy, secretary of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn., St. Louis, told the group that 
trade associations are growing and 
multiplying because the most difficult 
problems American businessmen face 
are ones that cannot be solved indi- 
vidually or locally. 

W. R. Garver, agricultural econ- 
omist, Federal Reserve Bank, Chica- 
go, spoke on “What’s Ahead for Grain 
and Feed.” An address by C. D. Alex- 
ander, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indian- 
apolis, entitled ‘“(Leadership—Default, 
or Forgotten Legacy,” dealt with the 
blind spots in management and the 
fallacy of different laws for manage- 
ment and labor. 
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NEW ZEALAND OFFICE CHANGE 

The New Zealand government has 
announced that on and after July 1, 
1947, the office of the New Zealand 
Supply Mission will be closed. All 
business previously handled by the 
mission is being transferred to the 
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_ HISTORICAL PATTERN 
PLAGUES OIT 


WASHINGTON — Legislative his- 





‘tory regarding the export-import con- 


trol legislation, particularly in con- 
nection with the Thomas amendment, 
which would have halted flour li- 
censing to Latin America on an his- 
torical basis, is disturbing Office of 
International Trade officials, who be- 
lieve that the debate clearly estab- 
lishes the illegality of the use of the 
historical pattern. OIT officials say 
that already they are being harassed 
by complaints and it is likely that 
with the Senate debate as a base, 
many exporters will resort to- the 
course to halt any further use of his- 
torical patterns. 





office of New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner in the U. S. A., 
Washington, D.C. The New Zealand 
trade commissioner will assume re- 
sponsibility for handling payment and 
shipment of all unexecuted orders 
previously placed by the New Zealand 
Supply Mission. 
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HARRY MCMILLAN ELECTED 
HEAD OF WYOMING GROUP 


CASPER, WYO.—Harry McMillan, 
Farmers Exchange, Riverton, was 
elected president of the Wyoming 
Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Assn. 
at the organization’s convention here 
June 23-24. He succeeds R. W. No- 
land, Noland Feed Co., Casper, who 
has served as president of the asso- 
ciation since it was organized a year 
and a half ago. 


M. A. Miller, Wyoming Elevator 
& Supply Co., Worland, was elected 
vice president, and Everett Berry, 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., 
was chosen secretary. 


Elected to the board of directors 
were Mr. Miller, Mr. Berry, Howard 
Proffit, Fort Bridger; J. E. Oliver, 
New Castle, and Dr. H. N. Hilston, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


The first morning was devoted to 
range problems as related to the feed 
dealer, with talks by W. E. McGin- 
nies, chief of forest range grass ex- 
perimentation in the Casper area; 
Dr. Kingman, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, and Robert Lang, in charge 
of range grass research at Wyoming 
University. 

Gov. Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming 
addressed the group at a luncheon 
given in his honor. He urged dealers 
to take a more active interest in 
local and state politics for the fur- 
therance of good government 
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CONTAINER SIZE RULES 
LIFTED BY SRA ORDER 


WASHINGTON — Industrial users 
who recently have obtained new su- 
gar bases or may hereafter obtain a 
base, including new users who quali- 
fy under provisions for veterans, are 
no longer bound by restrictions to 
consumer size containers, the Sugar 
Rationing Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

Formerly, these users were limited 
to consumer sizes in the manufacture 
of many of the _ sugar-containing 
products for which bases were grant- 
ed. With the improvement in the su- 
gar supply, however, this restriction 
has been KNfted. Removal of this lim- 
itation will permit greater freedom 
and flexibility in marketing of prod- 
ucts, according to SRA. 
















































































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Although much below sea- 
sonal normal, hard winter wheat flour 
sales have shown considerable improve- 
ment and domestic business reached the 
highest level for several weeks, amount- 
ing to about 70% of capacity last week. 
Total sales, including government and pri- 
vate export bookings, averaged 109% of 
capacity, compared with 83% in the previ- 
ous week and 63% a year ago. 

A few bakers have bought flour for 
120-day needs, but they are a decided 
minority, most booking being for 30 to 60 
days. There still is a considerable volume 
of  price-date-of-shipment business, and 
larger bakers are taking only enough 
to carry along for a week or two at a 
time. 

Stocks everywhere are low, and millers 
expect that there will be a heavy volume 
of buying done when wheat market de- 
velopments give some clue as to price 
action over the next few months. 

Family flour business is on an improved 
scale, compared with several weeks ago, 
but there is little round lot booking, the 
average buyer taking only a car or two 
at a time. The widespread character of 
this business, however, is indicative of a 
fairly good movement of family flour into 
“consuming channels. 

Private export trade is dull, only a few 
lots being sold in the past week to France 
and India, both on the basis of eastern 
seaboard loading. Scattered Latin Ameri- 
can sales were made, but volume was 
small, 

Meanwhile, PMA offered the largest cur- 
rent outlet for flour, but the agency con- 
tinued to hold tight on its price levels, 
reducing 10¢ during the week despite the 
fact that Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
price levels showed no change. 

Clears showed extreme weakness, drop- 
ping 50@60¢ from the levels of a week 
earlier. Not only was export demand light, 
but productién was increased because of 
enlarged’ family flour and bakery patent 
output. The combination was too much. 
There is no opportunity to dispose of clears 
in the current PMA 80% flour program 
and since the government agency is ab- 
sorbing the larger share of the current 
export allocations, clears outlets are re- 
duced. 

Except for the sharp break in clears, 
prices were steady to 10¢ lower. Quota- 
tions July 5, Kansas City, carlots, sacked: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.60@ 
5.65, standard patent $5.50@5.60, straight 
$5.45@5.50; established brands of family 
flour $5.60@5.95, family patents $5.45@5.55; 
first clear $4.40, second clear $4.20@4.30, 
high ash clear $4; soft wheat short patent 
$5.95@6.10, straight $5.40@5.50; cake flour 
$6.30@6.35. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow, none dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past 
week averaged 50% compared with 58% a 
week ago and 57% a year ago. Bakers 
took 80% of bookings and the family trade 
20%. Operations averaged 67%, compared 
with 93% the previous week and 65% a 
year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 15¢ 
lower. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons July 5: carlots, 
family short patent $5.50@6.25, standard 
patent $5.35@6.05; carlots, bakery, unen- 
riched, short patent $5.56@5.66, standard 
patent $5.51@5.61, straight grade $5.46@ 
5.56. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Denver: The market has weakened to 
some extent with bakers flour off 5@10¢ 
sack for immediate delivery. August fu- 
tures on top grade cake and pastry flours 
are off 25@30¢. Flour supplies are good 
and demand is fair. Quotations July 5: 
bakers $6.77@6.82. 

Wichita: Mills operated six days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales aver- 
aged 90% of capacity, compared with 85% 
the preceding week, and were confined to 
immediate needs of customers. One mill 
reported sales to Latin American coun- 
tries at 140%. Shipping directions con- 
tinue heavy. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, July 5, 100-Ib. cottons, carlots: fam- 
ily flour $5.95@6.10, bakers short patent 
$5.65 @5.75. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers, for the most 
part, continued to mark time last week 
while wheat values were finding an order- 
ly- level. The trade believes prices will 
dip with an expanded movement of Kan- 
sas wheat. It was a difficult period for 
buyer and seller alike, but order seems 
to be issuing from the chaos. Wide dif- 
ference in wheat premiums, born of the 
current scarcity of protein, didn’t help 
in price figuring. Forward bookings are 
lacking, and buyers took only immediate 
needs. With backlogs at an extremely 
low’ level, operations were slightly below 
capacity and carried on wholly on price 
date of shipment sales. Prices were steady. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been good, with prices about unchanged 
from previous week. Shipping directions 
are satisfactory. 

Texas: Domestic demand showed some 
improvement last week, with sales amount- 








ing to 25 or 30% capacity, and usually 
for shipment as quickly as possible, indi- 
cating stocks are low. It is thought do- 
mestic buyers have about decided that it 
is useless to wait for much, if any, lower 
prices, and if mills were making efforts 
to secure forward bookings, which they 
are not to any extent, probably consid- 
erable business would develop. 

Export bookings seem to have been mod- 
erate; most mills* are well sold up for 
July. Operations continue at 100 to 110% 
of capacity. Prices are about unchanged 
except 20@30¢ sack lower on family flour. 
Quotations July 5: family flour $5.90@ 
6.10, high patent $5.65@5.85; standard 
bakers plain $5.75@5.80; clears, plain $5.10 
@5.20, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Domestic flour buyers have 
been looking for a break in prices, but 
thus far the weakness has not material- 
ized. In fact, in spite of heavy wheat 
arrivals at Kansas City and Minneapolis 
over the holidays, the market has strength- 
ened. Cash wheat at Minneapolis sold as 
high as 39¢ bu. over the future July 7 
and millers are fearful that a real scarcity 
of spot wheat may develop before new 
crop spring wheat is ready to market. 

Somewhat improved sales were reported 
by some mills, but the rank and file say 
business is still quiet; and there is some 
complaint that prices are not what they 
ought to be. 

Mills are swamped with directions and 
are falling behind on shipments, even 
though Sunday running is the custom for 
the time being. 

September allocations for European coun- 
tries are expected to be announced soon. 
Norway apparently has not filled all its 
needs under its August quota and is 
still in the market. Fortugal also needs 
flour and Poland is in the market for 
whole wheat fiour. But the present com- 
petitive price structure is not favorable 
to northwestern mills. Some spring wheat 
milling companies are holding up shipments 
to Brazil until long outstanding drafts 
are paid. 

New bookings by northwestern mills last 
week amounted to about 72% of capacity, 
compared with 69% a week earlier, and 
75% a year ago. 

Quotations July 7: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.75, short patent $6.85, high gluten 
$7.10, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.50, sec- 
ond clear $5.65, whole wheat $6.55, all 
prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Family 
flour demand in the first week of July 
improved considerably over last month. 
Bakery trade, on the other hand, was ex- 
tremely light. Buyers are reported to be 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
will continue to do so until flour quota- 
tions decline. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There has been little change in 
the local flour market. Business continues 
light, with only scattered sales of one and 
two cars being reported. There is an 
occasional booking of larger amounts, but 
as a rule buyers continue to mark time, 
waiting for lower prices. In the meantime, 
they are only taking on flour for fill-in 
purposes. Shipping directions are fairly 
good. Family flour is not active, but 
small sales are being made and deliveries 
are good. Quotations July 5: spring top 
patent $6.75@7, standard patent $6.70@ 
6.90, first clear $6.30@6.50, family flour 
$6.95@7, hard winter short patent $5.90@ 
5.95, 95% patent $5.82@5.85, first /clear 
$5.40@5.65, soft winter short patent $7.20 
@7.26, standard patent $6.36@6.95, first 
clear $6.10. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new business 
rather light. The trade is not interested 
in other than for quick shipment or near- 
by. Trade generally is awaiting the big 
movement of the coming crop before mak- 
ing any heavy commitments. There was 
a fair inquiry on the recent advance of 
wheat, but very little was booked. There 
is a fair demand for clears, but offerings 
are small. Some fair volume of both 
types of flour was booked by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration for 
July-August shipment for export. Job- 
bers reported practically no change in 
bookings by the trade. Buyers are holding 
off for lower prices when the wheat crop 
moves in volume. Bookings are mainly 
for carlots and truck loads to take care 
of immediate wants. Shipping directions 
are good. Winter wheat flour is 20¢ low- 
er, soft wheat 5¢ off to 5¢ up and springs 
unchanged. 

Central states mills report very little 
interest being shown by the bakers or 
family trade. Bookings consist of scat- 
tered carlots for quick shipment. Buyers 
continue to hope .for lower prices with 
the general movement of the crop; hence 


new crop flour sales are limited. Prices 
are steady to easier. 
Quotations July 5, in 100-lb. cottons: 


hard winter wheat standard $5.80, short 
patent $5.90, family patent $6.90, high 
protein clears $5.45, low protein $5.35; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $6.60@6.90, 
all-purpose $6.35, family patent $7.05, 
straight $6.25, clears $5.95; spring wheat 
short patent $6.70, standard $6.65, straight 
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seit high protein clears $6.25, low protein 
6.15. 


Toledo: Mills were closed down for the 
long holiday week end starting July 4, and 
some took advantage of the situation to 
close for the annual fumigation, clean-up 
and vacations, inasmuch as there has been 

slowing up in operations due to de- 
layed transition to new crop basis of oper- 
ation. Initial bids for new crop wheat 
started tentatively at Toledo early last 
week at $2.17 for No. 2 red wheat, 26¢ 
rate points to New York, as contrasted 
with $2.58@2.60 current bid for old crop, 
of which scarcely any remains in the 
country. Normally, cutting of wheat usu- 
ally gets started in the Toledo area by 
July 4, but this year it will be two to 
three weeks later due to adverse weather 
conditions. The price at which the new 
crop moves will be determined when full 
movement takes place. That may take a 
little time. Meanwhile, cautious buying 
of flour may continue. However, because 
of the depletion of stocks the potential 
buying capacity that has been built up 
may show itself in active, if not urgent, 
demands. 

New crop business has not started yet, 
and the only business is for fill-in pur- 
poses to prevent complete shutdown by 
bakers and dealers. Everybody enters the 
new crop year with no carryover in the 
way of stocks and bookings, and this is 
considered a great advantage. 


Cleveland: Flour prices have advanced 
approximately 25¢ sack. Jobbers and bak- 
ers are not inclined to purchase at these 
prices, especially old crop spring wheat 
flour. There is some interest in the pur- 
chase of new Kansas flour because of the 
discount between Kansas and spring wheat 
flour. Old contracts are about cleaned 
up. Consequently, the withdrawals have 
been much less this past week. 

With the exception of bread and rolls, 
bakery products sales are moderate. Bak- 
ing business in general is down. There 
are numerous reasons for this. The vaca- 
tion period has arrived. Many industrial 
plants are closed for the next two weeks. 
The jobbing business has been affected. 
Many small bakers are reducing their stocks 
and closing their plants July 4-14. Mills 
are anxious for shipping directions. 

The demand for family flour continues 
to show improvement, which demonstrates 
that the housewife is still interested in 
the home baking. 

Quotations July 5: spring family $7.40, 
high gluten $7.05, standard patent $6.80, 
first clear $6.60; hard winter family $7.50, 
standard patent $6.80, first clear .$6.50; soft 
winter family $8.30, short patent $7.60, 
straight $6.80, first clear $6.40. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Evidence that flour buying is 
picking up is manifested in improved 
daily sales reports. There should be a 
heavy flood of orders, it is said, as soon 
as buyers are confident that new crop 
wheat is moving freely. Spring and hard 
winter family and clears are off 10¢ sack 
while the other items of this group is up 
10¢. Soft winter short patent and straight 
are up 20¢, and clears are up 10¢. 

Quotations: July 5, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: 
spring family $7.20, high gluten $7.15, 
standard $6.80, first clears $6.50; hard 
winter family $7:20, high gluten $7.15, 
standard $6.80, first clears $6.40; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.20, straight $6.05 and 
first clears $5.45. 


New York: A very light flurry of flour 
sales was quickly dried up by the return 
to higher prices. Buyers’ caution in the 
face of firmer values resulted in only lim- 
ited replacements and substantial buying 
of new southwesterns is hoped for before 
long, since there are spaces to be filled 
in bakeries of all types. Much of the 
resale flour has been cleaned up, particu- 
larly soft winters, and easterns are now 
entirely on the new crop basis, with more 
frequent offerings of new western grades. 
As summer advances, many of the smaller 
bakeries plan closings for two to three 
weeks, some starting with July 4 holiday, 
and in all channels a lower demand is 
expected to accompany the hot weather. 
Inventories are therefore being kept low 
and the only sizeable buying has been the 
routine purchases of one chain baker and 
a fair lot bought by another large baking 
company. 

Prices on springs at the close of the 
week were about 20¢ higher than the 
previous week and southwesterns about 
unchanged. 

Quotations July 5: spring family flour 
$7.50, high glutens $7.25@7.55, standard 
patents $6.85@7.20, clears $6.80@7.05; south- 
western short patents $6.05@6.25, stand- 
ards $5.85@6.10; high ratio cake flours 


$7.13@7.50, eastern soft winters $5.50@ 
5.75. 
Boston: Flour quotations are 15@25¢ 


higher in the Boston market this week. 
The maximum rise of 25¢ is in effect 
in springs while hard winters averaged 
15@20¢ above last week. The breaking 
down of long-standing caution in this 
area became increasingly apparent during 
the week as severe damage reports from 
the harvesting sections forced heretofore. ex- 
tremely conservative buyers to assume a 
more aggressive buying policy. The PMA 
announced purchases are also disturbing 
the tranquility of operators who felt.that 
a sizeable decline in prices is imminent. 

An early expansion of demand from 
the smaller bakers was seen by one.large 
mill representative who reported numerous 
inquiries in the past week with several 
blossoming out into fairly substantial or- 
ders for that class of trade. 

Quotations July 5: spring short patents 
$6.95@7.35, standards $6.85@7.25, high glu- 
ten $7.30@7.70, first clears $6.70@6.90; hard 
winter short patents $6.10@6.35, stand- 
ards $5.95@6.20; Pacific soft wheat $6.20@ 
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6.50; eastern soft wheat $6.30@6.45, high 
ratio $7.45@7.60, family $7.55@7.70. 


+ Because quotations were 
given an upward impetus by the reviveg 
strength of wheat, the local flour market 
is again displaying its principal character. 
istic of recent months—dullness. 

There had been a mild flurry of buying 
as hard-pressed bakers sought to provide 
for nearby needs at the reduced prices 
then prevailing, but when the uptrend 
developed it cooled purchasing interest, 

Once again the advance was led py 
spring flours and these are now holding 
at 30@40¢ above the levels of a_ week 
ago. The one exception is family four 
which is unchanged. The upturn in winter 
grades amounts to 10@20¢. 

The development has not dampened opti- 
mism of mill representatives, however. Some 
of these still believe that the appearance 
of buying, even though short-lived, is aq 
signal that demand is bound to improve 
before very long. Their conclusion js 
based on the established fact that sup- 
plies in the hands of consumers are dan- 
gerously low and mill bookings small. 

One thing which might delay the re- 
vival of buying to some extent i: the 
shutdowns of some bakeries and a normal 
letdown of consumer buying during the 
vacation months. 

The flour market rally has had tle ef- 
fect of making bakers wonder if they 
shouldn’t have stocked up at pr-vious 
quotations. They are hoping that it ‘s not 
a case of having missed the : boat. 

Trading is not at a complete and- 
still. Some fill-ins are making thei ap- 
pearance from time to time, but a <arlot 
order is a rarity. 

A recent report that the government 
has been purchasing wheat as a probable 
replacement for corn in its export pro- 
gram is a source of concern to the trade, 
which had hoped that diminishing f+ deral 
purchases would make more flour available 
and cause values to drop. 

Shipments are also being watched with 
keen interest for a clue as to how much 
crops in- Europe must be augmented by 
our exports. There have been contradic- 
tory reports as to the size of production 
abroad. 

Export business is slow at the moment. 
Only two ships left the local port dur- 
ing the past week and their carry w2< not 
large. The Eastern Guide took 6,000 bags 
of flour to Tangier, and the Rita Maersk 
had 3,050 bags for Lisbon. 

Quotations July 5: spring family $/.40@ 
7.60, high gluten $7.40@7.60, short patent 
$7.15@7.25, standard $7.05@7.15, first clear 
$6.70@6.95; hard winter short patent $6.25 
@6.35, standard $6.10@6.20; soft \ inter 
$6.45 @6.65. 


Pittsburgh: Predictions are made here 
that the next few weeks will witness a 
decided change in the flour picture and 
that many bakers now holding back will 
place nice sized flour orders. The past 
week many small fill-in flour sales were 
noted in this district. Prior to the three- 
day holiday, bakers reported a large vol- 
ume of sales. Bakers now show more 
interest in new crop flour, but still ‘elay 
placing large or far ahead commitments. 
Flour prices are higher. Mills continue 
to warn smaller bakers that delayed buy- 
ing of flour may place them in an un- 
Pleasant delivery jam if many flour buy- 
ers enter the market. The teamsters’ 
strike still prevails and is causing delivery 
delays, even in foodstuffs. That mills 
are pressing for business is evident by the 
discounts given for flour bought now, even 
though delivery is much later. Because of 
uncertainties of transportation via trucks, 
more directions are being given. 

Quotations July 5: hard winter $'.77@ 
5.87, medium patent $5.82@5.92, shori pat- 
ent $5.87@5.97; spring wheat $7@7.11, me- 
dium patent $7.05@7.16, short patent $7.10 
@7.21, first clear $6.10@6.86; high giuten 
$7.46; family flour, advertised brands $7.41 
@7.51, other brands $7.10@7.30; cake and 
pastry flour $5.75 @7.30. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour business slowed jown 
slightly during the week, with sal s in 
general limited to quick shipments. (uy- 
ers continue to pursue a conservative pol- 
icy toward purchasing for future <cliv- 
eries, with occasional moderate-sized lots 
of southwestern hard wheat flour ‘cing 
booked by the baking and jobbing (ade. 
Any advance in flour prices usually | ings 
out some business, but this was no: the 
case during the week, with buyers ba: king 
away from the higher prices, Advance 
in spring wheat flour was particularly 
strong, which brought a spread over suth- 
western flours considerably higher than 
the trade was willing to pay. As a result, 
new business on this type of flour was 
practically nil. Midwestern and P2»cific 
Coast soft wheat flours were in poo: de- 
mand, with sales confined to occas onal 
ears for quick shipment. Export >usi- 
ness was quiet in respect to actual «les. 
A few European countries requested prices 
on part of their August quotas, but the 
amount of business negotiated was «© nall. 
Some inquiries were received from ‘outh 
American countries, but actual sales vere 
limited, with exporters still having ° iffi- 
culties in obtaining licenses on contracted 
flour. 

Quotations July 5, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery «hort 
patent $5.70@5.85, standard $5.60@5.75, first 
clear $5.30@5.45; spring wheat b:« ery 
short patent $7.25@7.35, standard $7.10@ 
7.25, first clear $6.75@7, high gluten *7.3! 
@7.50; soft wheat short patent $6.30@ 
6.50, straight $5.70@5.90, first clear $5 30@ 
5.50, high ratio cake $6.50@6.75; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.30@7.50, pastry $6.45@ 5.60; 
durum. semolina, bulk $5.85@5.95. All above 
new crop flour prices except northerm 
spring and Pacific Coast. Barge shipments 


from Minneapolis 20¢ under rail. 
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: Lower prices are still being 
sticipated by flour purchasers throughout 
this territory, keeping buying interest on 
a scale to meet only near future require- 

All sides of the trade seem to 
pe waiting heavier new crop movement. 
gome mill representatives believe the next 
two months will be a competitive affair for 
orders, with mills, smaller ones particularly, 
pidding for business at low prices. 

Sales to bakers are being made with 
regularity, but none want to step out 

book. There are many quotations 
and various amounts of flour are reported 
as having been passed to bakers at at- 
tractive prices both here and in the terri- 
tory, some purchases being made as much 
as 40¢ under general quotations. In some 
instances, however, bakers are said _ to 
nave by-passed these offers because they 
thought them ‘“‘too attractive’ for safety. 

Practically all wholesale flour dealers 
are replenishing stocks right along, but 
majority want only a car at a time. Ap- 
proximately 75% of the Georgia jobbers 
closed their establishments during the past 
week for a vacation period, a _ practice 
which has been growing in the _ state 
for the past several years. Many of these 
jobbers had previously Placed orders to 
have a car arrive July 7 when they 
opened for business again. Reports of 
heavy boll weevil infestation in cotton 
counties of Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina are causing some comment 
as to fall flour business if prices remain 
high. 

Blenders are operating chiefly on a hand- 
te-mouth basis in line with other sides 
of the trade. 

Spring wheat bakery flours advanced 
about 20¢ during the past week, while 
southwestern patents moved downward 56 
@10¢. 

Quotations July 5: spring high gluten 
$7.70@8.35, short patent $7.55@8.15, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.65, first clear $6.85@ 
7.45; hard winter standard $5.82@6.05, short 
patent $5.92@6.20, first clear $5.70@6.20; 
hard winter family $6.05@6.85; soft wheat 
family $6.60@7.50; soft wheat first clear 
$5.75@6.50; cake flour, extra fancy $7.70@ 
$.05; pastry flour $6.65@7; self-rising flour 
12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour millers are marking time, 
and still have not put out any new crop 
prices, although the time is getting close. 
There were unconfirmed reports of trades 
on new crop pastry, but no general price 
list had been issued. Mills continue to 
grind at capacity and are not worried 
about prospects for the future. The trade 
was very quiet in view of the short week, 
and it may be expected that new lists 
for forward delivery will be circulated 
this week. Family patent $7.65, bluestem 
$6.85, bakery $7.05, pastry $6.35. 

Portland: Some new crop soft wheat 
flour prices were put out by mills last 
week for the first time and represented 
a decline of 15¢ under the old crop prices. 
However, this was a feeler and not much 
flour was booked on that basis. Buyers 
are still holding off on deferred purchases. 
Mill list prices were variable, with soft 
wheat prices down and hard wheat and 
Montana flour prices up for the week. 

No new government bookings were made 
and some mills will not grind to capacity 
this month, devoting a part of their time 
to repairs. Mills that care to are booked 
to the end of this month on old govern- 
Ment bookings. No new offers have been 
asked 
for July and none for August. 

Quotations July 5: high gluten $7.37, all 
Montana $7.24, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.95, bluestem bakers $6.69, cake $6.80, 
Pastry $6.15, pie $5.84, whole wheat 100% 
$6.55, graham $6.25, cracked wheat $6.25. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are operating at 
capacity in an effort to fill their 1946-47 
Commitments to Britain before end of the 
crop year. Mills now are booked to end 
of September for shipment to U.K., but 
authority has not yet been given by the 
Canadian Wheat Board to accept bookings 
beyond July 31 for shipment to other 
countries. The domestic market is taking 
all flour allowed under limitation order. 

Quotations July 5: ceilings, top patent 
Springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl., sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, 
Mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
Where used. For export to United Kingdom, 
Sovernment regulation flour $12.28 for 280 
lb. for shipment to end of September, 
Halifax or st. John. 

The winter wheat flour market is slow, 
but it is expected production will increase 
in view of increased price. Quotations 
July 5: standard grades for domestic use 
secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; no new export price has 
as yet been set as the Canadian Wheat 
Board is not considering any export per- 
Mits at present. 

Since the price has been increased farm- 
rs who have been holding winter wheat 
for feed will now find it more profitable 
to sell and buy cheaper western feed 
Wheat. 

Quotations July 5: $1.41@1.43 bu. ship- 
Ping points in Ontario, according to 
freights, 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled roughly 307,000 
bbl, with the United Kingdom taking 
approximately 204,000 bbl. The remainder 
Was worked in small lots to the Far Hast, 
Central and South America, West Indies 
8nd a few European countries. Domestic 
trade continues good, and mills are oper- 
ating to capacity. It is expected that 
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mills will have sufficient wheat to meet 
their requirements until the new crop 
comes forward. Quotations July 5: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, $5.30 cottons, second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Principal demand for Canadi- 
an flour for export from this coast is 
currently coming from China with business 
being worked both for the account of the 
Chinese government purchasing mission and 
also private importers who are coming 
back into the market again after being 
shut off for some months. 

Several cases of private buyers in China 
having secured import permits from their 
government have been reported here lately, 
and it appears that the Chinese authorities 
are now changing their policy after hav- 
ing limited all flour imports to govern- 
ment agencies for most of this year. 

There is little encouragement from other 
regular outlets for Canadian flour in the 
Far East at present. The Manila demand 
has fallen off again in another of its 
periodic fluctuations. Hong Kong is still 
out of the picture due to its sterling setup. 
Some business is being done to Central 
and South America, but the volume is not 
impressive. 

In the domestic trade hard wheat flour 
sales are classed as normal. The bread 
business is steady and there has been some 
improvement lately in cakes and fancy 
goods. There is still no pickup in store 
business despite the easing in the butter 
and fat picture. However, there is not 
much home baking during the summer 
months. 

Prices are steady. Cash car quotations 
for 98’s cottons July 5: first patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








eapolis: Barely enough new busi- 
ness is being done to establish market 
values. Quotations are merely nominal, 
with a spread of almost $1 sack between 
the asking prices of the various mills. But 
the going market for prompt shipment 
seems to be around $8.40 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b.. Minneapolis, for pure white, 30@40¢ 
less for pure medium, and $1.50 less for 
pure dark. A nominal price for pure 
white, new crop shipment, would be $6.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 35@ 
50¢ for the week. Otherwise the market 
is unchanged, with only scattered small 
sales being made. White patent rye $8.46 
@8.70, medium $8.16@8.50, dark $5.50 @7.50. 

Buffalo: There is very little change in 
the rye situation. Prices are higher this 
week by 40¢ sack. Buyers still are cau- 
tious, and the supply is hardly normal. 
Buyers are waiting for some evidence of 
crop conditions,. and some fear is ex- 
pressed regarding the heavy rains in the 
West and its effect upon the crops. Quota- 
tions, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white rye 
$8.80, medium rye $8.50, dark rye $6.80. 

New York: Light fill-in buying is all the 
rye flour turnover reported. Pure white 
patents $8.75@9.05. 

Atlanta: Demand is light; 
stronger and supplies are ample; prices 
moved up 50¢ over the previous week; 
rye, white $8.60@8.70, dark usually quoted 
$2@3 lower. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market is dis- 
playing no indication of breaking out of 
the doldrums. About the only develop- 
ment is that the price spread has widened 
a little. There are reports in the trade 
that some of this type flour is being offered 
at concessions from quoted prices, but 
so far there is no evidence to substantiate 
them. However, it is apparent that bakers 
are finding some source for the flour since 
their stocks have been at low levels for 
some time. The quotation on rye white of 
$8.75@8.90 compares with $8.80@8.90 a 
week earlier. 


Pittsburgh: 


the trend is 


The demand for light sup- 
plies of rye flour continues fair. Quota- 
tions, sacked, delivered Pittsburgh: white 
rye fancy $8.87@8.97, medium $8.62@8.72, 
dark $7.87@8.97, blended $7.21. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14, 
sin white patent $10. 

Cleveland: Bakers continue to buy rye 
flour sparingly. They are most cautious 
at this time, knowing that new rye flour 
will be available the end of July or the 
first part of August. Mills are offering 
new rye flour at a discount from 75¢@§1.10 
sack. Quotations: patent white rye $8@ 
8.35, medium rye $7.80@8.10. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 40¢ bag. 
Sales and shipping instructions are im- 
proved. Pure white $8.75, medium $8.45, 
dark $6.75, rye meal $7.75. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Wiscon- 








Toronto-Montreal: Mills are finishing up 
export orders for UNRRA which were to 
have been shipped by June 30. The do- 
mestic market is very slow. Quotations: 
rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is slow, which is not unexpected 
at this season of the year. Supplies are 
moderate. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $3.95 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 25% over rolled 
oats. 
mneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
at $6.37 on July 7; 20-0z. packages 


Mi 
ed 
$2.85 case, 48-oz. packages $3.10. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Chicago Mpls. Kans.City St. Louis Buffalo 
We. SAMA oc eh ie eccevoccces $6.95@7.00 $6.70@6.80 $...@... $...@... $...@7.20 
Spring top patent 6.75@7.00 ...@... S we soft as ba se 
Spring high gluten oe OE a8 6 ---@7.10 sae is eo aH --@7.15 
EE MEI > ates 0 9:8'6.0 dr0 0 Ses xed Poe an -»-@6.85 cae es --@6.70 odaca as 
SPFIMS. GTAMGAA §..ncicccccesece 6.70@6.90 -.-@6.75 ot oe .-@6.65 --@6.80 

PE WONEINNE kvo.ces cbewsscaste gait ins'e 0 @ oe es «06.56 +... Me 
oe ee eS er ra ears 6.30@6.50 ...@6.50 ...@... -» @6.25 - -@6.50 
Hard winter family ............ an ee oO. 5.60@5.95 -.-@6.90 «+» @7.20 
Hard winter high gluten ....... on 6B ese ey Se er oo @ ose «++ @7.15 
Hiard winter short .....:..ce0. 5.90@5.95 --@. 5.60@5.65 - +» @5.90 a eee 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.82@5.85 oT 5.50@5.60 ++ @5.80 «+ -@6,80 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.40@5.65 ests ~+-@4.40 ~+-@5.45 ---@6.40 
Soft winter family ............ nig GE letns «0 < mee POY «+ +@7.05 es Te 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.20@7.26 <~@. 5.95@6.10 6.60@6.90 --@6.20 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.36@6.95 --@. bisa ew --@... ---@6.05 
Soft winter straight ........... ee ee coos 5.40@5.50 --@6.25 oo @ one 
Soft winter first clear ......... ~--@6.10 oe ee a «+ -@5.95 «++ @5.45 
TPO. OO, “WRG oc wiv cccwcsccss 8.46@8.70 -»-@8.40 ee ee --@8.75 --@8.80 
Rye flour, dark ...... 5.50@7.50 ...@6.90 ee @6.75 ...@6.80 
Durum, gran., bulk -»-@5.55 5.45@5.50 “as @5.90 --@5.81 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
RE MRE 355k ov -9. 8 5.0 8'30.0.0 00.08 $...@7.50 $7.40@7.60 $...@.... $...@7.40 me Se 
Spring high gluten ............ 7.25@7.55 7.40@7.60 7.30@7.70 @7.05 7.70@8.35 
EE MEE c's bie p06 g oth. nin.e bd oe «--@... 7.15@7.25 6.95@7.35 --@... 7.55@8.15 
GOETH GEMNGATA nc ccccccodccce 6.85@7.20 7.05@7.15 6.85@7.25 --@6.80 7.50@7.65 
Spring first clear ............+- 6.80@7.05 6.70@6.95 6.70@6.90 --@6.60 6.85@7.45 
Hard winter family ............ eS — ae ei SEE oe a --@7.50 6.05@6.85 
Hard winter short .........s00- 6.05@6.25 6.25@6.35 6.10@6.35 --@... 5.92@6.20 
Hard winter standard 5.85@6.10 6.10@6.20 5.95@6.20 -@6.80 5.82@6.05 
Hard winter first clear acta joe's i. ee pots Maisie @6.50 5.70@6.20 
Soft winter family ............ a, See -+-@... 7.545@7.70 @8.30 6.60@7.50 
Soft winter short patent ...... 5.50@5.75 6.45@6.65 6.20@6.50 @7.60 os B cee 
Soft winter straight ............ ae, Se ca SARE er JS ee @6.80 eee 
Soft winter first clear .......... ee ire es aes i --.@6.40 5.75@6.50 
WRPO. TOOT WRI ov cccaiecvcces 8.75@9.05 8.75@8.90 -@. 8.00@8.35 8.60@8.70 
pe aS eer ae ere er oe me lars ee «++@... 5.60@6.70 
ERP, BON, : WORK ss kc vw neve -»-@5.87 SPP oP gs ae 60 OD: oes 
Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... $...@7.65 $...@... Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@56.30 
a @6.85 ee SP Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Bakery grades @7.05 a eee Spring first clear{ -»-@3.30 ...@... 

PE Waves oct vs aed @6.35 én Spring exports§ ..... --- @12.28 ...@. 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.70 ...@.. 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@ -@. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lotsa, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto ... 


{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
- $49.50@51.00 $....@51.00 ee sans | Per wees Go 00 c@ svee 
Bet Saree ek goer 48.00@ 48.50 ete eee 6030 sees 
A eS oer; eae Pye Re, 52.00 @52.50 «+++ @54.00 
- 66.00@68.59 65.00 @ 66.00 ee AS oc 8's whee ose ste 
- 71.00@71.50 «+++ @68.00 64.50@65.00 69.00@69.50 ++++@70.00 
- 72.00@72.50 69.00@70.00 er eee 0b t cece coon os 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
- $55.00@56.00 $70.00@71.00 - ++» @62.50 Ae ar re Se 
eer weer csp cose . ee Te 00.008 cee 
err Tee Tr. Mra <a «+» @57.00 58.00@59.10 
-» 72.00@73.00 77.00@78.00 «+ ++@76.50 -++@72.00 zis oe ernie 
. 73.00@74.00 er S sige Oe - - @73.00 73.50@78.85 
. 73.00@74.00 77.00 @78.00 -@78,50 o@ ace ¢.0ie tA. wares 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
esccccee $oe.-@30.25 $....@31.25 $....@34.25 
ecvocccce cee Qa0.36 «+e + @30.25 oo cose 
{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 28, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 




















r—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—-Rye—~, -~Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
po Bere 165 1,966 2,202 914 9 236 76 28 56 122 
FM OS eae | 129 204 32 o* ée o* ove oe os oe 
MI 606-4 VA Bleek a te 452 1,879 232 172 816 365 22 128 310 
eae es 81 761 é* oe es 141 ae is 117 ee 
CIRO: = ois coven ste ee 149 433 1,308 5,609 572 241 125 121 434 162 
po GNSS Ae ees 2,095 7,353 = “s 566 340 3 és 915 214 
Wort Worth .......6% 2,679 8,633 68 65 836 363 ee 31 10 
Galveston ........... 3,395. 905 76 142 15 se ee os es 
Hutchinson .......... 234 4,161 o» #9 wa aa aie ou 4 die 
Indianapolis ......... 201 101 501 1,959 143 56 97 21 ve 2 
ps ea 417 4,323 323 1,007 42 44 16 5 49 86 
Milwaukee ........... ae as 76 146 44 6 ~ -. 1,396 1,275 
Minneapolis .......... 578 1,540 222 462 179 647 264 55 2,083 1,390 
New Orleans ........ 336 821 406 153 61 as . bie ss ee 
New York .i«.......-- 187 539 285 9 8 12 o% oo ee 
oO a ce eee 206 378 648 1,493 43 96 2 14 44 20 
Sarre a > 503 296 x 9 we 7 40 + 
Philadelphia ......... 614 1,736 1,250 636 237 25 2 5 121 éa 
Sioux City .........- re 303 36 310 5 43 1 ss ve 7 
St. Joseph .....:.-0. 131 357 970 336 249 22 i 9 32 13 
Ei RB be is bib ccc 106 143 340 1,205 126 57 ° 2 os oe 
PRICED ike ois aie ve ox 218 3,796 = ow 1 se ° “ 1 + 
SS See rae ee 429 e¢ az ‘ 421 60 
pS” ee <s a x ap 
co | ere 12,802 40,332 9,478 14,914 3,942 2,703 609 251 5,872 3,615 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT : 
r Mi li \ or Chicag . -——Kansas City—. 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. be 
P| eee 248% 214% 209% 219 216 215 212% 209% 208% 207% 
gh SSPE Se re: 250 217% 213% 223% 219% 218% 216% 212% 211% 211% 
pS PSP eee 252% 215% 211% 220% 217 216 214% 210% 208% 208% 
| Ah AL TEE 255% 214% 209% 217% 215 214 213% 207% 206% 206% 
° 72 Bees _—_— HOLIDAY 
Say B wessseess 258% 217% 211% 218% 216% 216% 216% 207% 207% 208 
7-BARLEY~ -—CORN—, 7-—RYE—, c OATS— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 30 136% Fave 200% 182% HOLIDAY 98% 87 93% 81% 
July 1 136% 202% 183% HOLIDAY 99% 88% 94% 82% 
July 2 136% 202% 182% 381 249% 99% 87% 94% 82% 
July 3 136% 205% 183% 381 245 100% 88% 96% 83 
July 4 HOLIDAY 
July 5 » 136% 213 190 379 246 102% 89% 98% 84% 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 











BROKERS 
WANTED! 


In Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh, to repre- 
sent the output of a spring 
wheat mill—1,200 bags daily ca- 


pacity. Apply: 


NORTH EAST FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
NORTH EAST, PA. 











WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience, This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv aa NR ES eR 








MILLER — SUPERINTENDENT OR AS- 
sistant. Twenty years’ experience. Can 
give good references and reasons for 
wanting to make change. Address 87265, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — OFFICE POSITION WITH 
flour mill or grain company. College 
graduate, 27. Fundamental knowledge of 
milling business procedure. Practical 
milling experience background. Address 
8751, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Bea- 
ver St., New York 4, N, 





| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MacMICHAEL VISCOSIMETER. 
Four to 12 unit protein equipment com- 
plete or in part. Address 8760, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED — ALL OR PART OF USED 
machinery for flour mill with 300-bbl. 
capacity. Address 8759, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 











J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
WANTED — CAN E 5 TO 10 AN- 


UTILIZ 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED 

The representation of well-known mill- 
ing corporation, producers of first-class [| 
hard and soft wheat flours, by an old 
established firm with long experience 
and excellent financial standing in 
Honduras, Central America. For ref- 
erence and complete information please 
write 8745, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. ? Dressed” 
yp gage 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran declined another $3 
last week, but is holding firm to $51 here, 
for prompt shipment. City mills have little 
to offer, however. Some interest shown 
in September-October shipment, with buy- 
ers’ ideas around $45.50 and mills asking 
$3 more. Some claim to have sold at 
the latter price. Good bookings are re- 
ported for November-December at $46.50 
here, a remarkably high price, in view of 
the fact that buyers have been looking 
for a material break as soon as south- 
western mills begin booking new crop flour 
in volume. Standard middlings are stiil 
very scarce and wanted, even though they 
are held at $14@15 over bran. Pronipt 
prices are: standard midds. $65@66, flour 
midds. $68, red dog $69@70. 


Duluth: Demand is good for immediate 
shipment, but the trend is lower; supply 
is light; pure bran $52, standard bran 
$51, standard midds. $65, rye midds. $46, 
red dog $70. 

Kansas City: Millfeed values at Kan- 
sas City remained fairly steady through- 
out the past week after dropping a dollar 
or so early last week. The demand is 
only fair, with offerings in moderate 
amounts, but the strength of corn has 
supported the price of bran and shorts 
in this market since July 3. Formula 
feed demand is off in most sections of 
the country, accounting for the relative- 
ly mild interest in millfeed. Quotations 
July 7: bran $48@48.50, shorts $64.50@65. 


Oklahoma City: There has been a con- 
tinued brisk demand for millfeeds with 
prices closing $3 ton lower. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $50@51, mill run $58.50 
@59.50, shorts $67@68. 

Wichita: Demand has slackened on both 
bran and shorts, and supplies are suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $49, shorts $65. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed was extremely drag- 
gy by comparison with recent weeks, but 
most processors are accumulating no sur- 
plus while filling old contracts. Prices 
for all feeds were off sharply. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $48@48.50, mill 
run $56@56.50, gray shorts $64.50@65. 


Salina: Demand for feed is fair, with 
prices considerably lower. Supply and de- 
mand are about eyenly matched. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $48.50@49, 
gray shorts $64.50@65. 

Fort Worth: Demand is fair, sufficient 
to about balance offerings. Quotations, 
carlots: bran $54, gray shorts $70, bur- 
laps, delivered TCP; about $5 down on 
both bran and shorts compared to a week 
earlier. 


St. Louis: The demand for cash mill- 
feed has fallen off sharply. Offerings are 
ample; prices lower. Bran $52@52.50, gray 
shorts $69@69.50. . 

Cleveland: The first part of last week 
feed was very strong, but the latter part 
of the week showed declines of approxi- 
mately $5 ton from the top prices. Bran 
is not moving at all. It is almost im- 
Possible to sell an entire car of feed. 
Buyers are inclined to be very cautious. 
Quotations: bran $57 ton, standard midds. 
$72, flour midds. $73. 


Buffalo: Although corn and oat prices 
remain near record highs, millfeed prices 
weakened badly over the week-end, be- 
cause most of the smaller mills have sold 
very little ahead. Some are said to have 
feed on track, a condition which buyers 
with this knowledge used to seek lower 
prices. Bran is down $8@8.50, standard 
midds. $3.50@4, flour midds. $3.50@4 and 
red dog $4@4.50 ton. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, jutes: bran $55@56, standard 
midds. $72@73, flour midds. $73@74, red 
dog $73@74. 

Boston: Millfeeds are quiet this week 
with prices declining $2@5 as demand 
practically dried up. Spring bran is again 
weak declining $5 while middlings eased 
of about $3.50 from its peak price of the 
season. Oilseed meals moved in a narrow 
price range with little activity reported. 

Some inquiries for forward shipment were 
reported, but the prospective buyers’ reac- 
tion was almost unanimous that asking 
prices are decidedly too high. 

Quotations: spring bran $62.50, middlings 
$76.50, mixed feed $76.50, red dog $78.50. 


Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed has 


slackened somewhat, and prices have lost: 


part of their recent advancement. How- 
ever, the unusual spread between bran 
and standard middlings continues as a 
result of the higher price of corn and 
the fact that some mills are grinding 
more 80% flour. Dealers have been re- 
ceiving complaints from both livestock and 
poultry raisers, who threaten to reduce 
their herds and flocks if there is no size- 
able downward revision in prices soon. 
Quotations: bran $70@71, standard midds. 
$77@78, red dog $77@78. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers are still seeking early 
delivery of bran and other millfeeds. The 
buying for longer term deliveries continues 
slow. Prices eased in bran but held firm 
on other lines. Bran $59.14@59.97, stand- 
ard midds. $74.14, flour midds $77.14, red 
dog $78.14, all sacked, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

New Orleans: Pronounced weakness pre- 
vailed in the millfeed market during the 
week, with buyers in general refraining 
from entering the market except for quick 
deliveries. Gray shorts, which have been 
particularly tight, were offered in fair 
amounts, but not all of the offerings were 
tarken up. There were some inquiries for 
August shipment, but prices held firm. 








tion. 


Needed for Milling 
Diagram Work 


‘Man about 35 years of age, with several 
years of operating experience in wheat or 
corn milling. Large midwest milling ma- 
chinery manufacturer. 
cellent future. Write, giving age and com- 
plete summary of experience and educa- 
Address 8739, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Good salary, ex- 











DO YOUR OWN PROTEINS! 


On Grains, Feeds, Flour, Dehydrated Alfalfa, Etc. 


DOES NOT REQUIRE A CHEMIST 


With the Supreme Protein Tester a protein analysis can be 





require a chemist. 
laboratory. 





made. Comes complete with all apparatus and reagents required. 
Mounted on a portable base. By following directions that come 
with tester an accurate protein analysis can be made. Does not 
Saves time. 


Manufactured only by 


SUPREME LABORATORIES 


4109 No. 30th St., Omaha, Nebraska 


Saves installing a complete 








July 8, 1947 


Wheat bren %54.50@55.50, gray shorts 
$69.75 @71.° early July shipment. For 
all July sup. ont prices range $3@4 ton 
less. 

Atlanta: Demand only as needed for 
nearby~ operation; the trend is unsettled 
and supply is ample; wheat bran $58@ 
59.10, gray -shorts $73.50@75.85. 

Seattle: The search for mill offal for 
quick and nearby delivery continued un- 
abated, and prices for these positions re- 
mained strong. Milifeed is still the cheap. 
est carbohydrate on the market, compared 
with the grains and other carbohydrates, 
and with the proteins as strong as they 
are, it looks very good. Hence, the feed 
trade is anxious. Millers, on the other 
hand, are not pressing the market for 
forward delivery in view of the heavy 
spot demand since they want to get some 
of their current commitments out of the 
way. They would doubtless be glad to 
book September millfeed at current levels, 
but the feed trade would hardly go 
for this. It is a waiting game, with every- 
one standing by to see at what levels 
the grain markets will show some ssta- 
bility. Millfeed Seattle-Tacoma $61 sacked, 
supplies virtually nonexistent. 

Portland: Mill run $60, middlings $66. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices continued un- 
changed last week, with demand continu- 
ing to exceed supply and plants still push- 
ing to get in millfeed. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $63, midds. $67, carload lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden; Denver prices: $68, midds, 
$72; California prices: $68.50, midds. $72.50, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Anveles 
prices: $68.75, midds. $72.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed in heavy de- 
mand. as shortage of feed grains contirues. 
Quotations: ceilings, bran $30.25, shorts 
$31.25, middlings $34.25, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Eastern buyers continue in 
the market for all available supplies of 
millfeeds from western mills. Sales in 
western Canada are small, and apart from 
the moderate amounts moving into British 
Columbia from Alberta mills, all of the 
stocks are being transported to eastern 
Canada to meet the critical feed situ- 
ation there. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $29.25, shorts $30.25; 
Alberta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: There has been a little 
shortening in supplies from the prairies 
recently due to the annual shutdown of 
mills for holidays and the maintenance 
period. However, dealers here built up 
fair stocks in anticipation of this situation 
and nobody has run short. Domestic de- 
mand continues fairly good although show- 
ing a slight seasonal drop. Prices are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or rez- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires. to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Acd- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








- 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


- 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








WANTED e 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Large financially pow 
erful diversified organ- 
ization wishes to ad: 
another enterprise to 
present holdings. 


ASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 
Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
Box 1203, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y- 
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fakes by Telegraph 
Described as New 
Merchandising Plan 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Decorated party 
cakes sent by telegraph is the latest 
wrinkle in baked goods merchandis- 
ing introduced by Carl Seagren, Sea- 
gren Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
originator of the cartoon and musi- 
cal party cake. ‘ 

This new sales method as described 
and explained by Mr. Seagren to 
members of the South Jersey Mas- 
ter Bakers Association at their reg- 
war monthly meeting in Oaklyn, N. 
J, May 14 is based on the same 


principal as the telegraphic florist . 


service now operating on a national 
basis. 

The originator of the novel scheme 
to promote party cake sales explained 
that this service, when organized to 
operate next fall will be entirely co- 
operative. He viewed the possibili- 
ties of this party cake service as 
limitless, contending that there are 
some 327 million oportunities each 
year to sell specially decorated cakes. 
Members of the association showed 
an excellent reaction to the plan. 

A new association seal to be dis- 
played in shops and the possibility 
of a baking vocational school to be 
established in Camden were discussed 
at the business session at which 
Lawrence Schneider, Schneider’s Bak- 
ery, Camden, president of the group, 
presided. Secretary William J. Stie- 
fel II, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., announced there would 
be no meetings during July and Au- 
gust. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATMEAL MILLERS GROUP 
HOLDS MEETING IN LONDON 


LONDON—tThe fourth annual gen- 
eral meeting of the Oatmeal Millers 
Association of England and Wales 
was held in London on May 13, at 
which Ainslie D. Fairclough, James 
Fairclough & Sons, Ltd., Warring- 
ton, was re-elected president; R. 
Wallace, White, Tomkins & Courage, 
Ltd., Liverpool, vice president; and 
T. A. H. Sycamore, secretary. 

The guests of honor at the lunch- 
eon which preceded the meeting in- 
cluded T. F. Skilton, director of ce- 
real products in the Ministry of 
Food, A. L. Almond, assistant di- 
rector, and Dr. T. Moran, director of 
the Research Association of British 
Flour Millers, St. Albans. 

Mr. Wallace in proposing the toast 
to the guests, paid the usual compli- 
Ments and made some pertinent ref- 
erence to the difficulties oatmeal 
millers have experienced during the 
last year. These included rationing 
of oatmeal, the bad harvest, the fuel 
crisis and the removal of the sub- 
Sidy from oat products on March 
30, 1947. 

Mr. Wallace also referred to the 
erroneous impression which appar- 
ently had prevailed that because oat- 
meal millers were subsidized. they 
Were making plenty of money, which 
Was not so. Since the removal of 
the subsidy the price of oatmeal had 
advanced by approximately the 
amount of the former subsidy, but 
the oatmeal millers were no better 
off owing to increased costs of man- 
Ufacture, he declared. 

One of the important developments 
of the year had been an agreement 
With the Research Association of 





British Flour Millers, jointly with 
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the Scottish Oatmeal Assn. and the 
North of Scotland Oatmeal Millers 
Assn. 

Referring to this, Dr. Moran said, 
“One of our first jobs was to analyze 
a number of oat varieties in regard 
to husk, protein, fat, fiber, ash, etc. 
The winter varieties include several 
samp'es of grey winter, Piction, S. 
147, S. 172, and black winter, and 
the samples of the principal spring 
oats include several of the potato 
type, victory, 
and most of the common ones.” 

Continuing, he expressed the need 
for a small laboratory machine for 
Cehulling small samples of oats so 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


star, Yeilder, Sandy 





that the miller could quickly assess 
the amount of food. He said the 
oat husk offers great possibilities 
for research to the organic chemist. 
It is composed largely of cellulose, 
pentosans and lignin and it is a 
question how far it could be used as 
the raw material for silk stockings, 
paper and plastics, he said. He looked 
forward to some useful work being 
carried out in this connection, al- 
though it is not merely a chemical 
problem but one of supply and dis- 
tribution. 

On the nutritional side he said 
work was already in progress on the 
distribution of vitamin B and pro- 








le 


41 


~ 


tein in the oat much as had been 
done on wheat) and the nature of 
the amino acids composing the pro- 
tein of oats. He added that Prof. 
McCance at Cambridge was investi- 
gating the digestibility of the fat in 
oats and other cereals. 

The president reported on the 
year’s work of the association, which 
included an agreement with the Na- 
tional Farmers Union to further the 
cultivation of the best type of mill- 
ing oats. 

The future presented many problems 
but with the goodwill of the mem- 
bers of the association these could 
be overcome, he declared. 





WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Maple Leat Milling Co. Limite. 


HEAD OFFICE 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


a 


TORONTO, CANADA 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 








. ROYAL HOUSr 
FLOUR NYUSEHO! 


AT WHEAT-HE 
eS WITA-B (22) CE 
Wik WHEAT GERM 


Sot 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CANADIAN 
_ SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Millis Limited 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON | TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


P U R | fy y . T H R i E S TA R S NIAGARA Bes e | 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 
: throughout the world, Niagara Falls is 
G R é AT W é 4 T shared tually by both Canadians and 


Torrents of water hurtling over the 


ry AT T L E precipice and through the vast gorge to 
the giant whirlpool, every year fascinate 

thousands with sheer might and power. 

M A ! T a A | D One of the world’s best developed 
LW U R sources of hydro electric power, Niagara 


Falls is responsible for vast industries on 
UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


First discovered by white man in 1678, 
Niagara Falls has never failed to thrill its 
visitors throughout the years. Famous 





both sides of the border and a high 
standard of living made possible by low 
cost electric power. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





Sa">= OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 


- jure J - JUTE 4 
wt BAGS corn 
- BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


A Al 


- + Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 2: . -~ 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 



































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - | “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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ayy w LIMITED 


Wanner and Importers 





S—_\\ 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 


Export Flour Handling TORONTO, CANADA 








Western Assurance 





Com an Se eee a 
Bevan rin, Pays PRAT 
Exporter 
F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
Agents OX Kings Street, Bast 





Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


PORONTO, CANADA 
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| FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion, Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to filé, within 30 days after 
official publication of the -marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


DUFF’S—P. Duff & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to American Home Foods, 
Ine., New York, a corporation of New York; 
prepared mix for making devil's food cake. 
Use claimed since May 1, 1945, and to the 
name Duff’s since 1890. 

ATOMIC—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Aug. 14, 1945. 

BALLARD’S SHARE THE WHEAT — 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since March 5, 
1946, and since 1894 on the term “Bal- 


Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 








INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 


lard’s.” EXPORTERS 
FISHER’S CORN MIX—Fisher Flouring } 

Mills Co., Harbor Island, Seattle, Wash.; Flour Grain Feeds 

prepared cornmeal for use in preparation 30 ¥V ellington St. West 

of muffins, cornbread, pancakes, and the Toronto, Canada 

like. Use claimed since June~7,° 1944. 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


_ FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE AppREss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnxry 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 




















= ; 
SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


| 
| and Manufacturers of 
| 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK . 


e 2 
Head Oftice: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators tn Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTeN,”’ Melbourne 











dince ve f 
James Michardson & sons 
| se gai eg Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Domestic and Export 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour : 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” Flour, Feed and Grain 
Cable Address: “Wo tmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Export Office -TORONTO, CANADA ¥ 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal . USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


—— 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

















This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
































ER~VDANIELS~/"\i0k: 
7 M. cmitron, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 

Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 

MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 



















ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















We are always in the Market for _ KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours IN¢ 


Brokers 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 


Flour 
OMAHA, NEB 


San Francisce 














-FLOUR 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 





Broker and Merchandiser DOMESTIC BXPORT 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated FLOUR 
Members . Y. Produce Exchange P. O. Box 646 781- LaSalle St. 





Produce - NEW YORK 
New England Office: ait Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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A man noticed one morning that 
his newsboy had a puppy on his 
stand with a “For Sale” sign over 
him. Curiously, he asked the boy 
how much he mpeyene to get for the 
dog. 

“Fifty hsinanieel dollars,” said the 
boy. “I won’t take a cent less.” 

The man whistled and passed along. 
A few mornings later he noticed that 
the dog was gone. 

“Sell your dog?” he inquired. 

“Yep” the boy grinned. 

“Get your price for him?” 

“Yep! Took a couple of $25,000 


cats.” 
e¢$¢ ¢ 


A Southern mother noticed one 
night that her high school son, who 
was getting ready to go to a dance, 
got dressed in record time. 

“Son, did you take a bath?” she 
asked him, accusingly. 

“No,” came the reply. 

“Now listen, son,” she remonstrat- 
ed, “you wouldn’t go to a dance with- 
out taking a bath, would you?” 

“Sure, I would Mom, it isn’t for- 


mal.” 
¢¢¢ 


Her knock was unanswered, and 
the neighbor was about to leave when 
six-year-old Bobby appeared. “Hello, 
Bobby,” she said, “are you here all 
alone?” 

“Yes,” said the youngster, “Moth- 
ers in the hospital and me and 
Daddy and Jennie and Edith and 
Mary are here all alone.” 


¢¢¢ 


Smith heard a riddle at the office 
and decided to try it on his wife. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “why I 
am like a mule?” 

“No, I don’t,” she replied, “and 
I’ve often intended to ask you.” 


¢¢¢ 


The census taker was inquiring of 
the mountaineer how many children 
he had. 

“Four,” said the mountaineer, “and 
by gosh that’s all I’m going to have.” 
“Why?” asked the census taker. 

“T just read in this here almanac 
that every fifth child born in the 
world is a Chinaman.” 


¢$¢¢ 


The visitor paid his greens fee, 
fixed up a match, and went out to the 
first tee. Taking his stance, he gave 
a wild swing and missed completely. 

“By jove,”- he said to his opponent, 
“It’s a good thing I found out early in 
the game that this course is at least 
two inches lower than the one I 
usually play one.” 


¢¢¢ 


The doctor had overhauled his pa- 
tient. “You confess that you are bad 
tempered,” he said. “I suppose you 
know that science has discovered that 
your bad temper is caused by an 
ugly little microbe?” 

“Hush,” said the patient, “for 
goodness sake, speak quietly, doctor! 
She’s sitting in the next room.” 
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FLOUR— GRAIN Propucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





ELLYAort. | 
omen enchandisers 
me CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, If. 








/ Yohason-Herbert & Co. 
FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








—y 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


—_ 





— 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 








Baltimore 2, Md. 
Flour Specialists ficou 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 








STA 
IMPO 
Cory E 


Fence 
Cab 





cOovI 


17 


Cable J 
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52 Mar 
FLAC 


Codes: 
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FOREIG 








80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘“DorFrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCH 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Ooventry,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL: 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘'Tarvo,” Haarlem 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(OAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘Dirptoma,"’ Glasgow 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘Fr.iIxcoHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





Cable Address: ‘“TRoNTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B CO 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL. ASGOW 
‘ IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
BELFAST 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
COables: ‘‘Puiiip,”’ Dundee 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘Visco’ 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp Soar + tenga 
IMPOR 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS. 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N, V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Trofo,”” Copenhagen 





Buy and Sell 


Through 


WANT ADS 


coe don. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 


| SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 66 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


" Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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WHAT’S IN A 








Medicine, you say. Sure —there are 


drugs manufactured to exacting stand- 
ards and carefully compounded by the 
pharmacist. But there’s another ingre- 
dient, too — the knowledge and skill of 
the doctor who tells you when, how and 
under what conditions that particular 
prescription is needed. 

N-A’s flour service is similar. It 
brings you flour treatment products — 
Novadelox, Agene, N-Richment-A, 
Beta Chlora Control Equipment and 


NA-9 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





N-A Feeders — all manufactured to the 
highest standards to give you top-notch 
performance. But more important, it 
gives you and your own consultants, 
through the N-A Flour Service Divi- 
sion, the benefit of years of experience 
in economically and scientifically blend- 
ing these .ingredients to exactly meet 
individual flour bleaching, maturing and 
enriching problems. 
Why not call on this 
unified service today? 
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THe mY 


AGENE 


— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 


N-Richment-A 


















— for a whiter, brighter flour 


— for uniform enrichment 























But, Mother eco WE mother and children a check on _ actively interested can any such 
their daily menus to be sure they program succeed. The learning 
forgot Group | today 1 are nutritionally sound. processes going on in the classroom 
In addition, teachers and parents must be continued in the home 
Such a scene as this might well might develop closer cooperation kitchen and at the home table if 
be taking place in any number of between the school program wa habits. of our school 
homes throughout the country the home by children are to be improved. 
today—wherever schools are ac- ° Working together in making sur- If you have undertaken any 
tively emphasizing nutrition.  veys of children’s food habits. special nutrition projects that you 
Because more and more, farsighted Cooperating in the support of an would like to Bp with —_ 
teachers and parents are working adequate and effective lunchroom ae ra d 7 erviige ike 
together in putting into action the program. Tein ae aol geiver oe Moor fe 
nutrition training that the children Many more such enterprises will MP ret can kL mercae wre $ 
are receiving in the classroom. The probably suggest themselves to dense weitt: 
above scene illustrates just one alert teacher and parent groups. part , 
way parents may actually partici- But why this stress on the co- General Mills. Inc. 
pate in the school’s program 4 operation of home and school in a Minneapolis, Minnesota 
“Basic a Food Chart, tacked up pupil program of nutrition em- Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
in plain view, helps give both phasis? Because only if both are COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES +. some GRAPEFRUIT . . . or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated OR EGGS...ordried beans, ... natural whole-grain or MARGARINE _.. use for 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or solad greens. --- raw, dried, cooked, oF dried milk. One quort peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched 9r restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
ot canned. At least one At least one serving o doy. frozen or canned. Two or —[orits equivalent) a doy for ter. One serving of meat, or more servings a doy. os you like and as supplies 
serving a day. more servings @ day. children and expectant or poultry or fish a day, oc- permit. 
i nursing mothers; one pint casionally peos oF beans 
@ day for all others. instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 




















a boris of a series of ads appearing 

~ cational, medical and health 

: gazines which reports on the 

: st Mills nutrition program and 

nee hs establish grain product foods 
eir proper place in the diet. 








